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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


THERE are few years in our national history that more 
properly deserve the epithet transitional than those. between 
1837 and 1860. The first of these dates marks the close 
of the stormy but vivifying terms of the sturdy patriot and 
turbulent politician, Andrew Jackson. The second date 
closes those years during which James Buchanan, the man 
of high intention but weak performance, strove to guide the 
progress of affairs that were rapidly becoming too stupen- 
dous and assertive to be controlled by him, or, indeed, by 
any man who could have been elected to the presidential 
office. The times were not for weak men, because they 
were swept along in the current of events; they were such 
as to wreck strong men, because effective personal follow- 
ings seemed to have passed with the great triumvirate, Clay, 
Webster, and Calhoun, and without a personal following 
stronger than the strongest possessed by these leaders, no 
man could have directed, much less controlled, the forces 
that were moving to an inevitable climax. 

In writing of these transitional years our authors have 
produced the second of the two volumes which in THE 
History or NortH AmeERIcA compass the span from the 
period of ferment and adjustment, in which the Constitu- 
tion became in truth the Instrument of Government, to the 
beginning of the Civil War period. In these two volumes 
our authors have described the steps by which the North 
and the South moved toward that predestined collision which 
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had been threatening for a century; but the manner of the 
description differs radically in the two volumes. In the first, 
Professor Stevenson found the insistent subjects were per- 
sonal and sociological. He found that the people of the 
United States were partisans of men more than of princi- 
ples; that individuality, not beliefs, influenced the movement 
of national life. Therefore, in writing of the period from 
1809 to 1837, Professor Stevenson was forced to devote 
much space to men as leaders, and with this bias of treat- 
ment he was obliged to stress what may be called the 
sociological side of the nation’s development. He set forth 
at length the methods and means by which the individuals, 
while making their several ways, built up the nation’s pros- 
perity. We find, therefore, in the first volume, much 
attention given to needs and opportunities, to successes and 
failures, outside of the field of politics. Yet, though in the 
first volume devoted to “ Growth,” the personal and socio- 
logical side of the national progress was stressed, the polit- 
ical phase of national development was not neglected, and 
its great movements were set forth in order and with due 
emphasis. F 

In the present volume, however, we have other points of 
stress. The personal element gives place to party rule— 
principles and not men play the leading part in directing 
national affairs. The material progress of the people save 
in isolated instances, runs in the directions, even if it does 
not follow the grooves, established by the years of the first 
period of “Growth”; policies strike out independent orbits ; 
measures burst the trammels set upon them during the 
years ending with 1837—it is the era of change in political 
movements. 

The politicians of the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury believed that they had created an era of good feeling 
which was to endure; although they were not so fatuous a®@ 
not to anticipate occasional friction, they had no thought 
of its resulting in serious effects. The second was, how- 
ever, to disillusion those sanguine prophets. In fact, the 
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statesmen of the Van Buren period were blind to the future, 
seeing but dimly the current that in swiftly moving con- 
centric circles was whirling the nation to our national 
catastrophe. 

The beginning and end of the whole movement was the 
result of the demand of the South for the extension of its 
peculiar institution—slavery. The insistence of the South 
was met by the equally strong stubbornness of the North, 
which, as the years passed, became ever more firm in the 
opinion that the very salvation of the nation lay in two 
things: the repression of the slavery interest, as such, and 
the repression of the South, as such. In other words, the 
endeavor of the South to increase its influence in national 
affairs seemed to the North, and particularly to the North- 
east, to be a movement to be crushed at any cost. Every 
other matter in the second period of “ Growth” is crowded 
aside by the force of the slavery question and its subsidiary 
matters. ‘The interest of the politician of that period is 
centred in his own section, not in the fate of the nation at 
large. It is, in fact, an era of politics and sectionalism. 
To describe in sufficient detail these great movements, and 
yet not to lose sight of the sociological progress of the 
nation, has been the aim of Professor Sikes and Mr. Keener, 
and this difficult task has been accomplished in a manner 
that deserves praise. “There has been a satisfactory codrdi- 
nation of the events occurring in widely separated sections, 
and there has been a competent delineation of differing 
characters and a vivid presentation of conflicting interests. 
So, with careful and accurate scholarship, the events of 
this period have been carried to their climax—the election 
of Lincoln. 

Guy Careton LEE. 
Fohns Hopkins University. 





AUTHORS’ PREFACE 


AN attempt has been made in this volume to interpret 
the period beginning with the administration of Van Buren 
and closing with that of Buchanan in the light of national 
progress. To do this, certain guides had to be selected and 
followed. Fortunately the difficulty of selection was re- 
duced by reason of the paramount nature of the great divi- 
sive question of slavery. But to attempt to interpret any 
period of national life in terms of one influence would be 
to reduce the scheme of national progress to a simplicity 
not justified by the facts. In the formative period of a 
nation’s life it is not difficult to select the main lines of 
national development even though they have not become 
pronounced. In the efflorescent periods the scheme of 
historical statement can have little regard to particular lines 
of progress and must be largely concerned with prevailing 
influences. 

In the period here treated we have both the formative 
principles and the efflorescent aspects to consider. For 
this reason the task is difficult. One is tempted to regard 
the period as so distinctively formative as to devote his 
attention exclusively to the evolution of political principles, 
to the neglect of economic and social conditions. 

The authors have sought to avoid this limited view in 
their work; to consider the period as one when national 
exuberance was given expression in many forms of national 
progress and economic innovation, but at the same time to 
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have regard to the single great constitutional question that 
the Federalists had left to become the thorn in the flesh of 
subsequent generations. 

National life suffered from the shock of facing the un- 
solvable question of slavery in every avenue of enterprise 
and every social relation. Religion took its cast from it, 
society bore its impress, political economy paid tribute to 
it, literature reflected it, public opinion was formed in its 
mould. And yet until the very last days of our period men 
generally disclaimed belief that it contained the potentiali- 
ties of a national tragedy. 

But this consideration and debate brought knowledge. The 
nation saw that the principle upon which it was divided was 
fundamental, not phenomenal. Slavery came to be regarded 
simply as the test question of the respective claims of State 
sovereignty and National dominance. ‘This gave to the 
period a constitutional importance hardly eclipsed by that 
in which the Federal principles were forged in the making 
of the national Constitution. 

Necessarily the period was, politically, one of debate, 
having in it little of action. No nation in the world’s 
history has presented a more brilliant forum than the United 
States at the time of the great debates upon slavery in its 
relation to the national territory. The authors have en- 
deavored to thread their way through the difficult and often 
confusing struggles in Congress and to interpret the debates 
in the light of actual happenings, and thus to give the 
abstractions of political principles their concrete relations. 

The period was distinctively one of constitutional growth, 
as it was also one of social growth, although these develop- 
ments were not coordinate. North and South were rapidly 
passing out of the orbit of common sympathy and purpose 
and their points of differentiation were designedly exag- 
gerated by the radicals of each section. The period was 
also one of great territorial expansion; but the acquisition 
of domain can be treated only in relation to the national 
problems which it emphasized. 
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The authors will feel that they have fulfilled their task 
if they have presented the subject of their work in such 
wise that while the progress of the contest over slavery is 
considered in its connection with national events, it is 
nevertheless accompanied by such recital of the steps in the 
development of the nation that the reader will have been 
prepared for the inevitable conflict that was the climax of 
the period of “ Growth.” 

EnocH WALTER SIKES, 
Witiiam Morse KEENER. 
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CHAPTER I 


ADMINISTRATION OF VAN BUREN 


Tue election of Martin Van Buren to the presidency in 
November, 1836, was in no sense epochal, as it inaugurated 
no new policy and was the precursor of no reforms. And 
yet the election of the eighth president was a transitional 
event in the history of the country. So closely is his adminis- 
tration linked with that of his predecessor, Andrew Jackson, 
that the particulars, which otherwise would have been more 
dwelt upon in estimates of it, and might have been regarded 
as worthy of marking Van Buren’s presidency as a distinct 
point in the path of national progress, have attached to 
them but incidental importance. It would have been a 
misfortune to any man to succeed such a strong personality 
as Jackson, and to have entered upon the presidency under 
the shadow of such vigorous policies as he had inaugurated. 
Van Buren was the legatee of Jackson in matters of policy, 
but, although he assumed the cloak of the people’s prophet, 
he did not with it inherit a double portion of his spirit. He 
was handicapped both by circumstances and his personal 
limitations. Van Buren was the first president who had 
not been related to the earlier period of national construc- 
tion. He had been born too late to be a factor in the 
events prior or related to the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, and he had not, like his predecessor, been identified 
with military events; he had contributed nothing either to 
the formation or to the defence of the Union. Also, in 
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respect to his lineage and his section, Van Buren was dis- 
tinguished from his predecessors: he was the first president 
not born a British subject and he was also the first presi- 
dent to be elected from the Middle States. A native of 
New York, of Dutch ancestry, he may be regarded as dis- 
tinctively an American product. The line of demarcation 
between Van Buren and his predecessors with regard to 
matters of personality is as clearly seen in the sphere of 
political practice, for Van Buren was the first president 
evolved through the methods of practical politics. Political 
compliance as a substitute for political opinion was the dis- 
tinguishing mark of Van Buren’s mentality. In such a 
man, the capacity for origination would have been lacking 
in any event, so that, while due account must be taken of 
the strength of his predecessor in an estimate of Van Buren’s 
administration, the circumstances of his succession to the 
presidency go further to explain his failure to enunciate 
clearly a progressive programme. 

Van Buren was what has come to be phrased a self-made 
man. The one thing that differentiated him from the line 
of his ancestry, which was that of plodding and unambitious 
farmers, was his aspiration for better things. His training 
had been theirs in essential respects and his mental habit 
had set in their mould. The portraits of President Van 
Buren show a pleasing countenance, with a full round face 
terminating in a double chin. He was of medium height, 
and faultless in his attire. His face habitually wore a smile 
graven not only by cordiality, but by its possessor’s studied 
efforts to please. This was not a false index to his char- 
acter, for it indicated quiet good nature. The face was 
saved from being commonplace by the shrewdness revealed 
in the quick searching glances of blue eyes. There was 
nothing in his appearance to indicate a reserve depth of 
character: nothing decisive nor discriminating. He was a 
man to be set to the mould of another rather than himself 
to influence and control. Yet, when once fixed in a pur- 
pose, it was easy to discern from his outward aspect that 
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he would be unswerving in its pursuit, if for no other 
reason than that he had a large degree of self-complacency, 
which made him feel that the thing he determined upon 
ought to result. His temperament was calm and discreet, 
his manners were gentle, and by these happy endowments 
he was saved the possibility of friction to the point of per- 
sonal quarrels. A word with regard to the early character- 
istics of Van Buren as given by his biographer, Mackensie, 
may serve to reveal the direct derivation of certain of the 
qualities of his matured character: “ Martin Van Buren, 
the elder, was a shrewd, cunning, clever boy—very fond of 
betting, gambling and card playing—a first-rate pleader for 
a small fee, in cases tried before a justice of the peace—very 
persevering in such branches of study as he found particu- 
larly useful—good at trading horses and making bargains— 
and endeavored to give some consideration to that branch 
of the science of morals called politics, at a very early age.” 

In order better to appreciate the acts of Van Buren’s 
administration it will be necessary to consider his political 
training, which made possible the following characterization 
of him by the New York Evening Post, in 1841: “Mr. Van 
Buren believes firmly in force of management, or the cool, 
considerate, artful application of general propositions to 
the existing temper and opinions of the masses, as far as 
these can be ascertained. He simply deals with the col- 
lective opinions of men, as manifested by the representa- 
tives, or otherwise conspicuous individuals from or among 
the people, by means of certain easy rules analogous to 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division in arith- 
metic. He belongs wholly to the present time, and may 
be said to represent trading or business politics. He is the 
very impersonation of party in its strictest features of 
formal discipline and exclusive combination.” 

The basis of Van Buren’s aptitude for politics was a legal 
training. In 1796, in his fourteenth year, he entered the office 
of a local attorney at Kinderhook. He served an apprentice- 
ship of seven years, the time required by the State statute for 
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the study of law by persons without preliminary collegiate 
training. Several years more were spent in mastering his 
profession before he became counsellor at law. Van Buren 
in the meanwhile had been received into the office of Wil- 
liam P. Van Ness, of New York, a politician with consid- 
erable influence in the State, chiefly remembered for having 
served as Aaron Burr’s second in his duel with Hamilton. 
Van Buren, through Van Ness, made the acquaintance of 
Vice-President Burr and exerted himself to secure his favor- 
able regard. In 1803, at the age of twenty-one, Van Buren 
began a law practice at Kinderhook, having as a partner 
Stephen Miller. He practised law for five years, and at the 
same time cultivated acquaintance with politicians and polit- 
ical methods, so that his assistance in the local contest was 
regarded as giving him a claim to political consideration, 
and in 1808 he received appointment to a county office. 
Four years later he was elected to the State Senate. His 
political activity at this time may be well expressed in the 
following citation from the New York Evening Star of 
October, 1834: ‘¢When we look at the career of Mr. Van 
Buren, we are astonished at his perseverance, his industry, 
his close calculations, and his active, untiring spirit. Ever 
restless and perturbed, there is no chance that he leaves 
untouched—no efforts untried. He travels from county to 
county, from town to town, sees everybody, talks to every- 
body, comforts the disappointed, and flatters the expectant 
with hope of success.” 

In 1815, the sober, calculating politician was elected to 
the office of attorney-general of New York and continued 
to hold that position after taking his seat in the Senate until 
he was deprived of it by the De Witt Clinton party in 
1819. Van Buren was now a practical politician of a pro- 
nounced type; his position and influence were such as to 
lead others to court his favor. His party organ, the Argus, 
exerted absolute influence over the organization which had 
been built up in opposition to the Clinton faction. The 
faction thus constituted by Van Buren received the name 
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of the Albany Regency. By perfecting this political ma- 
chinery, Van Buren obtained control of the State, and with 
it that degree of national consideration which has ever since 
been accorded to New York State leaders. The Democratic 
Review of July, 1848, referring to his controlling influence 
in New York State politics, as evidenced by his influence in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1821, in which he took a 
firm stand against the sanctioning of universal suffrage, says: 
“The scheme of State politics devised by him in 1821, 
through which he controlled New York, and, holding in 
his hands the electoral vote of this State, dictated to the 
Union, is still a subject of admiration and theme of praise 
to those followers who look upon party trickery as states- 
manship and who regard skill in legerdemain as praiseworthy 
as great learning in the sciences. Party centralization at 
Albany, controlling offices as well as safety-bank charters, 
presidents, cashiers, and directors in all the counties, formed 
machinery which set every man’s face toward Albany like 
a political Mecca, and working this machinery gave Mr. Van 
Buren his title to national honors.” Van Buren’s political 
adaptability received no better illustration in the course of 
his career than that furnished by his varying attitude upon 
the question of prohibiting slavery in Missouri. In 1810, 
no one was more valiant and virulent in denunciation of 
slavery extension than he. Such an attitude was then a 
stepping-stone to popularity. At the time of which we are 
speaking, just a year before the Constitutional Convention 
of 1821, Van Buren went with the State Senate and Assem- 
bly in their unanimous passage of the resolution of the 20th 
of January, 1820, which was as follows: 

“TVhereas, the inhibiting the further extension of slavery 
in these United States is a subject of deep concern to the 
people of this State; and whereas, we consider slavery as 
an evil much to be deplored, and that every constitutional 
barrier should be interposed to prevent further extension; 
and that the Constitution of the United States clearly gives 
Congress the right to require from new States not comprised 
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within the original boundaries of these United States the 
prohibition of slavery as a condition of their admission into 
the Union, 

“Therefore resolved, that our Senators be instructed, and 
our Representatives in Congress be requested, to oppose the 
admission, as a State, into the Union, of any Territory not 
comprised as aforesaid, without making the prohibition of 
slavery therein an indispensable condition of admission.” 

Van Buren did not limit his adherence to anti-slavery 
views to the fact of his vote upon this resolution, but, in 
company with William L. Marcy, travelled the State in an 
active canvass for Rufus King as a candidate for the United 
States Senate upon a prohibitive slavery platform. King’s 
campaign for reélection was successful, and Van Buren also 
in February of the year following was chosen by the legis- 
lature as King’s colleague and entered upon his duties at the 
convening of the Seventeenth Congress, on December 3, 
1821. At the time of his appearing in the arena of the 
national politics the Missouri question apparently had been 
settled by the famous Compromise. 

In the campaign of 1824, the aspirants for presidential 
honors were John Quincy Adams, who, according to the 
practice of succession as Monroe’s secretary of state, had a 
traditional claim to be elected, and who was the candidate 
of the Federalists, and William H. Crawford, of Georgia, 
who was the Democratic caucus nominee. Other candi- 
dates, each having personal adherents, were Henry Clay and 
John C. Calhoun. This number, however, was increased 
unexpectedly by the nomination of Andrew Jackson by the 
legislature of Tennessee. Through the acceptance by Cal- 
houn of the vice-presidential nomination, the number of 
candidates was reduced to four. The failure of any one 
of the candidates to receive the constitutional majority threw 
the election into the House of Representatives, which gave 
its endorsement to John Quincy Adams. In this contest, 
Van Buren had given his support to Crawford, but failed to 
secure him the electoral vote of New York. 
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The large vote which Jackson had received in the elec- 
toral college led Van Buren to see in him the man for the 
presidential succession, and he straightway pinned his politi- 
cal fortunes to those of the Tennesseean. In this his political 
foresight was correct. A period of political trading, with 
Van Buren as its particular genius, now began. As early 
as December, 1826, he was under popular indictment of 
having entered into an agreement with Jackson by which, 
upon the latter becoming a candidate for the succession to 
Adams, Van Buren would secure him the vote of New York; 
in compensation for which Van Buren was to head Jackson’s 
cabinet as secretary of state. In this trade, the terms of 
which became definitely known in May, 1827, we have a 
revelation of the full fruition in Van Buren’s character of 
those political tendencies to which reference has already 
been made, and which made him the prototype of subsequent 
practical politicians. Up to this time, Van Buren had 
achieved little as a manipulator of national politics, but he 
was now promised a suitable emolument for value received. 
And while Van Buren was pledging himself to the further- 
ance of Jackson’s presidential ambitions, there were not 
lacking clear-sighted estimates of Van Buren’s ultimate gain. 
The Mew York American, as cited by Parton in his Life of 
Andrew Fackson, gave expression to these views as follows: 
“The apparent question now before the public is, who 
shall be our next president? but the real question is whether 
Martin Van Buren shall be president of the United States 
on and after the 4th of March, 1833? At that time the 
great State of New York, having never furnished a presi- 
dent, will have irresistible claims to that honor.” The 
understanding of Van Buren and Jackson included De Witt 
Clinton for vice-president, but the death of Clinton making 
a break in the plan, Calhoun received the nomination and 
Van Buren became Governor of New York to fill the 
unexpired term of Clinton. 

After the elections, which resulted in elevating Jackson to 
the presidency, in fulfilment of this ante-election agreement, 
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Van Buren resigned the governorship after but a brief term 
of office to accept the portfolio of secretary of state. Van 
Buren’s services to Jackson as adviser terminated in April, 
1831, as a result of the discord in the Cabinet, although 
Van Buren himself was in entire harmony with the president. 
He characteristically used such politic language in his letter 
of resignation as to disarm the resentment of Jackson, saying 
that his aspirations for presidential honors made it important 
that he should not become involved in-the cabinet discord. 
His preservation of Jackson’s favor secured him an ad 
interim appointment as minister to the court of St. James, 
but when the Senate convened he failed of confirmation by 
the casting vote of Vice-President Calhoun. Accordingly, 
“New York’s favorite son” was called upon to return again 
to the scenes of his early activity. He was not long out 
of political harness, for in 1832 he became a candidate for 
the vice-presidency as the mate of Jackson, and on Decem- 
ber 16, 1833, took his seat as president of the Senate. 

Van Buren during his later political career, refrained 
from expressing himself upon the subject of slavery or 
indeed upon any other question concerning which he felt 
that a reservation of his views would promote his ambition. 
Calhoun, having his mind fixed upon the presidential can- 
didacy, arranged a trap by which to force Van Buren to an 
expression of views on the subject of slave extension that 
would discredit him with the Southern voters, and thus 
remove him as a political rival. He had already introduced 
into the Senate a bill, aimed at the literature of the anti- 
slavery propaganda, prohibiting the transmission through 
the mails of seditious publications, and he now arranged 
that there should be a tie vote upon engrossing the bill, 
thus forcing the vice-president to an expression of opinion 
upon the merits of the case. Van Buren’s unhesitating 
“aye” placed him upon the Southern side and frustrated 
Calhoun’s ulterior purpose. 

The political astuteness of Van Buren was again justi- 
fied by the results of the election of 1836, which raised 
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him to the presidency. A circumstance of this election 
was the participation in the campaign of the new Whig 
party which had come into existence, but which, not being 
sufficiently united to concentrate upon one candidate, dis- 
tributed its votes among William Henry Harrison, of Ohio, 
Judge H. L. White, of Tennessee, Daniel Webster, of 
Massachusetts, and Willie P. Mangum, of North Caro- 
lina. The Whigs hoped to throw the election into the 
House of Representatives, and thus to have an opportunity 
of defeating Van Buren, but the active participation of 
Jackson in the campaign won the issue for the man who 
was recognized as his political protégé. Failing the election 
of a vice-president, that office was filled by a vote of the 
Senate, Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, being elected. 
Van Buren received one hundred and seventy electoral 
votes as against the total aggregate vote of one hundred 
and twenty-four secured by his opponents. He carried the 
Middle States, Virginia, and a large section of the South. 
But Van Buren fell far short of the electoral vote secured 
by Jackson in 1832, which was two hundred and nineteen. . 
The popular vote was no less an indication of the slight 
hold which Van Buren had upon the people, for his total 
popular majority amounted to less than twenty-five thou- 
sand, while that of Jackson, in 1832, had been one hundred 
and fifty-seven thousand. Although all the States excepting 
South Carolina at this time employed the method of a 
popular vote and a general ticket for the selection of presi- 
dential electors, there was a lack of uniformity as to the 
day of election,. The difference in time among the States 
ranged all the way from November 4th, in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, to November 23d, in Rhode Island. ‘Thus the 
election returns were long in being completed. But there 
was not a great deal of interest manifested in the campaign 
of 1836 and its results from the point of view of issues, 
for it was felt that the gravest question before the country, 
that of slavery extension, had been settled by the happy 
expedient of the Missouri Compromise. It is true that 
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there had been sporadic outbreaks of abolition sentiment, 
but these had failed to influence any section of the people 
whose adherence would have given abolition national 
importance. 

The elevation of Van Buren to the presidency was the 
crowning victory of Andrew Jackson. Van Buren being 
committed irrevocably to the policy of his predecessor, a fact 
of public knowledge, his election was a signal vote of con- 
fidence in the administrative policies of Andrew Jackson, 
notwithstanding the fact that the decreased vote carried with 
it a warning for the party. The centre of popular enthu- 
siasm on the occasion of the inauguration of Van Buren 
was not the new president but the old. It was not the 
man who read an address pledging him to nothing and pro- 
posing no measures, who called forth the cheers and plaudits 
of the assembled throng, but the man at his side, who had 
held the reins of government more tautly than any other 
executive in the nation’s history. 

But not even Jackson realized the portentousness of 
some of the administrative measures that he was passing 
on to his successor. ‘The presidential legatee found him- 
self face to face with an issue, which, while it was a bequest 
from the conditions of the former administration, he was 
called upon to meet with such powers of statesmanship 
as he himself possessed. Van Buren had been president 
but a short time when there occurred a financial crash 
that precipitated a panic greater than any other yet expe- 
rienced in the country’s history. He faced the situation 
with a calm selfness and evinced administrative qualities 
worthy of praise. The combination of causes which led 
to the panic may readily be summarized. The liquidation 
of the public debt, the expansion of commerce, bringing 
with it return cargoes from the ports of China and South 
America, were indices to prosperity of a high order; manu- 
factures also were greatly stimulated. The spirit of specu- 
lation, always promoted by a period of prosperity, swept 
everyone before it. It was the time of vast undertakings 


Martin Van Buren. From a very early photograph. 
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and hazardous ventures, and the public funds, as well as 
those of private persons, were at the easy command of any 
engaging enterprise. The tenet of State sovereignty in the 
matter of finance reached its utmost limits. The States 
spent money for internal improvements with recklessness; 
speculative enterprises abounded; the West began to be 
dotted by “boom” towns, many of which never got further 
than the plans of their promoters. As an index to the ex- 
tent of such enterprises may be instanced the great increase 
in the sale of public lands in 1835. At that time the sum 
netted was twenty-four million dollars, while in previous 
years the sum realized had frequently dropped below two 
million. It was the period of canal projects and of rail- 
roads. But this overplus of prosperity bore with it the 
elements of a sure contraction. Jackson’s specie circular, 
requiring payment for public lands to be made in coin, 
aided in depleting the specie in circulation, and the division 
of the treasury surplus among the States were the forces 
unseen under the mass of confident ventures. A con- 
tributing cause of the panic was the overpurchasing of 
European commodities, which drained the banks of their 
specie, as the sales of the merchants were not active enough 
to provide them, from the money in circulation, with the 
coin they needed for foreign payments. 

Sudden as seemed the onset of the panic, its symptoms 
were cumulating throughout the previous winter; gather- 
ings of unemployed men were to be found in the large 
cities, bitterly declaiming against existing conditions. ‘No 
rag money; give us gold or silver; down with the chartered 
monopolies,” thus ran the fiery posters on the walls of New 
York. Van Buren had had his equanimity tested by the in- 
dustrial situation while still occupying the vice-presidential 
chair, for, on March 7, 1836, Henry Clay, presented in the 
Senate a petition from the workingmen of Philadelphia, and 
addressing the vice-president directly, said: “Those who 
in this chamber support the administration could not render 
a better service than to repair to the executive mansion and, 
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placing before the chief magistrate the naked truth and un- 
disguised truth, prevail upon him to retrace his steps and 
abandon his fatal experiment. No one, sir, can perform 
that duty with more propriety than yourself. You can, if 
you will, induce him to change his course. To you, then, 
sir, in no unfriendly spirit, but with feelings softened and 
subdued by the deep distress which pervades every class of 
our countrymen, I make the appeal. Go to him and tell 
him, without exaggeration, but in the language of truth and 
sincerity, the actual condition of his bleeding country. Tell 
him it is nearly ruined and undone by the measures which 
he has been induced to put in operation. ‘Tell him that in 
a single city more than sixty bankruptcies, involving a loss 
of upward of fifteen millions of dollars, have occurred. 
Tell him of the alarming decline of all property, of the de- 
preciation of all the products of industry, of the stagnation 
in every branch of business, and of the close of numerous 
manufacturing establishments which, a few short months 
ago, were in active and flourishing operation. Depict to 
him, if you can find language to portray, the heartrending 
wretchedness of thousands of the working classes cast out 
of employment. ‘Tell him of the tears of helpless widows, 
no longer able to earn their bread; and of unclad and unfed 
orphans who have been driven by his policy out of an 
honest livelihood.” After paying the closest heed to this 
apostrophic appeal, Van Buren called some one to take the 
chair and walked down to Clay’s seat and quietly asked 
him for a pinch of his “ fine maccaboy snuff,” after receiving 
which he calmly walked away. 

By April, 1837, the strained credit of the country snapped 
in New York, and in one after another of the other eastern 
centres. The people were loud in their clamor against the 
government, to whose account they charged up the sudden 

-calamity which had befallen them. Committees repre- 
senting mass meetings, and bearing with them resolutions 
of censure and petitions for the adoption by the gov- 
ernment of measures to relieve the situation, besieged the 
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administration. ‘The president promised governmental re- 
lief in some tangible form. Nor were the assurances of Van 
Buren without foundation, for he was evolving his Inde- 
pendent Treasury scheme. The chief products of America, 
cotton, tobacco, and breadstuffs, felt severely the shock of 
the industrial unsettlement. The chief banking establish- 
ments of New York and Philadelphia tried to steady the 
situation and to impart confidence, but their efforts were 
entirely unavailing. The situation became more desperate 
when it was learned that the Bank of England denied for- 
eign credit to American banking houses. These institutions 
were driven to concerted action in order to protect them- 
selves from the wild run of depositors, and on May roth, 
the New York banks suspended specie payment. Their 
action was quickly followed by those of Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore. Biddle’s Bank, of Philadelphia, the 
institution which was, in a way, the successor of the Bank 
of the United States, failed. After renewal of the charter of 
the latter had been denied by Congress, Biddle, its president, 
applied for and received from Pennsylvania the charter of a 
bank. With its suspension was broken a link in the finan- 
cial traditions of the country. By the irony of events, the 
very security which Jackson sought to obtain for the national 
deposits by his system of State banks was swept away by 
the tide of financial disaster. The banks patronized by the 
government held their- own no better than the State 
institutions. 

The collapse of the government’s depositories involved 
nine millions or more of funds, which were divided among 
the banks of twenty-six States. The government had no 
specie available to meet its payments and the Treasury was 
so depleted of bullion that there was scarcely a million 
dollars’ worth remaining. Levi Woodbury, Secretary of 
the Treasury, was forced to pay the public creditors, 
whether contractors, pensioners, soldiers, sailors, or persons 
in the civil service, with the paper of the very banks which 
had suspended specie payment. The general irritation at 
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this state of affairs was accentuated by the fact that the 
highest grades of public servants were paid in specie. The 
president, high officials of the nation, and the members of 
Congress were thus favored. 

The tide of protest, represented by a great mass meeting 
of the merchants of New York, held in May, broke itself 
against the rock of Van Buren’s loyalty to Jackson, and a 
new circular issued from the Post Office Department ex- 
tended the requirement of specie payments to all transac- 
tions in connection with the mail service of the government. 
Exasperation reached almost the last point of endurance 
and public meetings in succession took up the note of 
criticism of the government’s blind adherence to the finan- 
cial policy of Jackson. They denounced as despotism a 
system which paid out paper and required return payments 
in coin. But the government itself became affected by 
the collapse of the banks which were the custodians of the 
public funds. On May 15, 1837, Van Buren called an 
extra session of Congress, to be held on the first Monday 
of the following September. Then was made the first 
positive announcement of Van Buren upon the subject of the 
national exigency through which the independent treasury 
was called into being. 

Upon the assembling of the Twenty- fifth Congress on 
September 4, 1837, the House of Representatives organized 
by reélecting James K. Polk as Speaker, with a slight ma- 
jority of eight votes over his Whig rival, John Bell, of 
Tennessee. The following day the president’s message was 
received. It recited the portentous events of the previous 
six months, dwelt upon the suspension of the deposit banks 
and the retardation of public operations which had followed. 
The Act of 1836 had struck from the list of preferred banks 
those that had failed to pay in specie and to meet their 
obligations to the government. But it had not been found 
easy to secure others to take their place. The delinquency 
of the banks had so involved the government that a treas- 
ury deficit of considerable proportions had arisen. If the 
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government measures passed by the Congress of the winter 
before were to be carried out, it was necessary to obtain 
additional sums; but how was the money to be secured? 
Even if the nine millions of dollars which had been lost in 
the collapse of the banks, and which were to be divided 
among the States on October Ist, could be applied to the 
national disbursements, it would still be necessary to sup- 
plement the government resources by the issue of treasury 
notes. Such was the financial outlook. It was needful 
that some measure should be introduced adequate to tiding 
the government over its present embarrassment. Such a 
plan was now produced by Van Buren. He proposed to 
make the government the custodian of its own funds by a 
system of sub-treasuries. The president fortified his propo- 
sition with convincing arguments. These he elaborated in 
a report from the secretary of the treasury, which accom- 
panied his message. The plan was not received with much 
enthusiasm, for it meant the permanent supplanting of the 
national bank by a new financial system or the permanent 
setting aside of the late experiment of State banks. Specific- 
ally these objections were urged: Would not the treasury 
scheme further strengthen the arm of the executive? Would 
not the very fact of a treasury surplus, when the years of 
famine had been succeeded by the return of prosperity, be 
of itself the cause of new business convulsions? Ina word, 
‘would not the accumulation of millions of inactive dollars 
be a cause of business disturbance? At the best, the scheme 
was regarded as incomplete. 

The Whigs were in a position to gain from the errors 
of their adversaries, and this is the keynote of their attitude 
toward the administration during the extra session. A letter 
of Henry Clay said: “Undoubtedly such an opposition 
should avail itself of the errors of the new administra- 
tion; . . . Ifa president may name his successor and 
bring the whole machinery of the government, including 
its one hundred thousand dependents, into the canvass, 
and if by such means he achieves a victory, such a fatal 
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precedent as this must be rebuked and reversed, or there 
is an end of the freedom of election. Now I think that 
no wisdom or benefit, in the measure of the new admin- 
istration, can compensate or atone for this vice in its 
origin.” The narrow view expressed by Clay cannot find 
justification in the characteristics of Van Buren. The 
country was in a state of distress and the plan of Van 
Buren was a feasible proposition for remedying the condi- 
tion. Embarrassment of the administration was to be made 
the stepping-stone of the Whigs to power. Clay’s candi- 
dacy was always in the foreground and the presidential 
prospect of 1840 was the shaping influence of the Whig 
policy. So contemptuously had Van Buren’s election been 
regarded by the Whigs that the New York friends of Clay 
held a meeting to consider plans for the promotion of his 
candidacy in 1840 before the new incumbent of the presi- 
dential office had been a week in power. To discredit, to 
belittle, and, if possible, to defeat Van Buren’s measure 
would be a direct blow at the president himself. Appeal 
was made to popular prejudice on the ground that the 
proposition of Van Buren brought no redress to the dis- 
ordered business conditions of the country. But to such 
arguments the answer of Van Buren was direct. He stated 
that he did not propose to offer further relief measures, as it 
was no part of the duty of the government under the Con- 
stitution to assist persons out of the entanglement of busi- 
ness embarrassment. If the government provided the people 
with a satisfactory “constitutional currency” and collected 
its taxes in sound money, defrayed its expenses and met its 
own obligations in good currency, it was keeping its finan- 
cial faith with the people. The opposition discredited the 
government and denied the worth of its recommendations, 
but it had no counter plan to offer. 

The president’s programme was presented in a series of 
bills. The first provided for a postponement of the fourth 
surplus instalment; but this bill provided for a theoretical 
condition rather than an actual, as the custom revenues and 
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the revenues from the sale of lands had dropped off with 
such rapidity that instead of a surplus there was a deficit. 
The surplus distributions, three in number, which had 
already been made had not proved unmixed blessings to 
the States. Some of them not only immediately used the 
early distributions, but went into debt in anticipation of 
more. ‘Thomas H. Benton, from the point of view of a 
partisan of the administration, describes in particular the 
consequences of the distributions as follows: “In some 
States a pro rata division of the money, per capita, was 
made; and the distributive share of each individual being 
but a few shillings was received with contempt by some, 
and rejected with scorn by others. In other States, it was 
divided among the counties and gave rise to disjointed under- 
takings of no general benefit. Others, again, were stimu- 
lated by the unexpected acquisition of a large sum to engage 
in extensive and premature works of internal improvement, 
embarrassing the State with debt and commencing works 
which could not be finished. Other States, again, looking 
upon the deposit act as a legislative fraud to cover an un- 
constitutional and demoralizing distribution of public money 
to the people, refused for a long time to receive their prof- 
fered dividend, and passed resolutions of censure upon the 
authors of the act. And thus the whole policy worked out 
differently from what had been expected.” 

The opponents of the bill took the position that the pro- 
vision for the disbursement of the treasury surplus was a 
contract entered into by the government with the States 
and that as such it must be fulfilled. If the surplus which 
should be forthcoming was exhausted by the needs of the 
government, that was no fault of the States; let the govern- 
ment borrow the necessary funds to pay its bills.) When 
the bill came to a vote, it was carried by a slight majority. 
The ayes numbered one hundred and nineteen, and the 
nays one hundred and seventeen. But the apparent success 
of the bill was really an evidence of manipulation on the 
part of its foes, for some who were its enemies had cast a 
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favorable vote in order that they might have the privilege of 
moving its reconsideration. ‘This was done by Mr. Pick- 
ens, of South Carolina, who made a motion to that effect, 
which was carried by a majority of seventy. The opposition 
to the measure was not confined to the Whigs, but em- 
braced a number of Democrats as well. Silas Wright, the 
influential senator from Van Buren’s own State,—a man 
who had mounted the political ladder with the antecedents 
not unusual to political success, of poverty, obscurity, and 
self-culture,—was the author of the measure which was in- 
troduced into the Senate on September 14, 1837, and which 
was passed by a small majority. The vote to reconsider 
the measure, which had the effect of laying it upon the 
table, was taken by the House on October 14th. Mr. Pick- 
ens next proposed an amendment providing a fixed time 
instead of the will of Congress for the transfer for the fourth 
instalment of the deposit to the States. The date set in the 
bill was January 1, 1839. The amendment was carried by 
a majority of forty, and, being concurred in by the Senate, 
became the law. 

The second bill embodying the plan of the administration 
provided for the issue of ten million dollars in treasury 
notes. Clay, the leader of the opposition, sought to substi- 
tute a loan for the president’s plan, but commanded only a 
few votes. In the debate upon the measure, Clay predicted 
that the enactment of the sub-treasury bill “must terminate 
in the total subversion of the State banks,” and bring them 
under the absolute control of the general government. He 
argued that the public funds could not safely be trusted to 
public officers; the evils of favoritism would be fostered and 
the increase of Federal patronage would be an instrument of 
political iniquity. The executive would be strengthened in 
power, he declared, and “that perilous union of the purse 
and the sword, so justly dreaded by our British and Revo- 
lutionary ancestors, would become absolute and complete.” 
—* Destroy the local banks,” he exclaimed, and “the gov- 
ernment will monopolize the paper issues of the country ; 
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the Federal treasury itself will become a vast bank, with the 
sub-treasuries for its branches; a combined and concentrated 
money power will then be held, equal to all the existing 
banks with the United States Bank superadded. This tre- 
mendous power will be wielded by the secretary of the 
treasury under the immediate command of the president. 
Here will be a perfect union of the sword and the purse,— 
an actual, visible consolidation of the moneyed power. 
Who or what could withstand it? These States them- 
selves will become suppliants at the feet of the executive 
for a portion of the paper emissions. “The day may come 
when the Senate of the United States may have humbly to 
implore some future President to grant it money to pay its 
own sergeant-at-arms and doorkeeper.”’ 

In the light of the excellent results which have followed 
its employment, it is curious to find Clay representing the 
independent treasury scheme as a veritable Pandora’s box 
of evils. The words with which he began his famous 
argument against the measure on February 19, 1839, must 
stand as one of those periodic and convincing testimonies 
to the fallibility of human forecasts. It was in part as fol- 
lows: “If you knew, sir, what sleepless hours reflecting 
upon it has cost me, if you knew with what fervor and 
sincerity I have implored Divine assistance to strengthen 
and sustain me in my opposition to it, I should have credit 
with you, at least, for the sincerity of my convictions. 
And I have thanked my God that he has prolonged my life 
until the present time to enable me to exert myself in the 
service of my country against a project far transcending in 
pernicious tendency any that I have ever had occasion to 
consider.” 

The bill against which Clay chiefly directed his denounce- 
ments was the sub-treasury bill proper, or, as it was styled, 
the Divorce Bill. This was the measure which specifically 
made the government the actual custodian of its own funds, 
and which provided for the erection of sub-treasury build- 
ings in New York, New Orleans, and other cities. The 
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measure passed the Senate but failed of consideration in 
the House during this called session. Nevertheless, it is 
related to this session by reason of the fact that the plan it 
embodied there got the impetus which carried it to final 
success. 

Concurrently with the movements in Congress for the 
reorganization of the financial system of the country there 
were in operation forces in the commercial world to afford 
to business interests that measure of relief which Van 
Buren had declared was not an obligation laid upon the 
general government by the Constitution. It was the happy 
circumstance of the correlation of the designed efforts of 
government for the betterment of the condition of the 
country and the more or less undirected movements of 
economic forces that brought the nation out of its critical 
condition and again established financial security. An in- 
dication of the trend of these economic movements was 
given by the action of the banks of New York. These 
took initiatory measures toward the resumption of specie 
payment as early as August 15, 1837. Ata general meet- 
ing of the officers of the banks of that city, steps were 
taken toward securing the attendance of the representatives 
of banks of other cities in a meeting to agree upon a time 
for general resumption. This action was formulated in a 
resolution that the banks of the several States be respect- 
fully invited “to appoint delegates to meet on the 27th 
day of November next, in the city of New York, for the 
purpose of conferring on the time when specie payments 
may be resumed with safety; and on the measures neces- 
sary to effect that purpose.” This initiative was taken by 
the banks of New York under a provision of the State 
law which required that they should resume specie pay- 
ment within a year. A committee of correspondence 
headed by Albert Gallatin soon secured general concur- 
rence in the invitation, with one important exception. The 
banks of Philadelphia headed by the United States Bank of 


Pennsylvania declined to enter into a movement the effect 
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of which was declared by President Biddle to be the relief of 
the general government from the embarrassments which 
followed upon the policy of Jackson in destroying the ex- 
isting banking system. Back of the refusal of Biddle to 
enter a conference whose purpose was not to institute a 
resumption of specie payment but to agree upon a time 
when that resumption might wisely be inaugurated, was 
his hope that the administration might find itself in an in- 
extricable mesh which would require a change of parties 
to restore financial stability to the government and to the 
country. He hoped that the by-elections of the fall of 
1837 would result ina Whig majority in Congress through 
which the national bank might secure reéstablishment. 
Although the meeting was blocked by the position of 
Biddle, the resumption of specie payment took place in New 
York, May 10, 1838, and this action was followed by the 
banks of the country generally with the exception of the 
United States Bank of Pennsylvania. That institution, as 
we have intimated, preferred to take chances upon future 
developments. Its attitude is characterized in an article in 
the North American Review of January, 1844, as follows: 
“The country was then (end of 1837) in a condition to 
resume the payment of specie through its banks. But the 
United States Bank of Pennsylvania and some other great 
institutions were not ready. During the years of high prices, 
they had lent their capital on paper which rested only on 
the exaggerated and unreal values of that period, and an 
immediate return to specie payments would have shown 
that their capital had been very seriously impaired. The 
United States Bank of Pennsylvania, therefore, at first op- 
posed the resumption of specie payments, and subsequently, 
when compelled to come into the arrangement, it seems to 
have adopted the bold measure of attempting to bring back 
the unnatural state of things which had existed before May, 
1837; hoping that, by means of high prices and unlimited 
credit, it might be able gradually to withdraw itself from its 
dangerous position. It entered largely into the purchase 
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of State stocks, speculations in cotton, and other transac- 
tions. It was impossible, in the nature of things, that this 
scheme should succeed, but it had some effect. Many began 
to think that the reverses of 1837 were small affairs, and 
that they were already overcome. . . . Our foreign com- 
mercial debt had been paid with so much promptness that 
European capitalists formed a very high opinion both of our 
resources and our honor, and they took the stocks of States 
as freely as if they had been gold or silver.” 

As early as the fall of 1837, it was becoming evident that 
nature was operating for the relief of the country. This 
fact was recognized by John Y. Mason, of Virginia, in the 
House of Representatives, October 11, 1837: “Sir, the 
country is recovering fast from the violent and sudden con- 
vulsion into which it has been lately thrown. It cannot 
otherwise be, when we consider the immense resources of 
this vast continent, wielded, as they are, by a people whose 
industry and enterprise acknowledge no other limit than the 
very bonds of the earth.” The revival of trade brought with 
it a return of confidence in the Democratic party, evidenced 
by the fall elections of 1838. In several States in which the 
party had either completely lost its hold or in which it had 
experienced long-continued minorities, the Democrats were 
successful and States which normally were Democratic 
showed large majorities. It was even predicted that the 
Whigs were on the brink of dissolution. The Democratic 
Review had this to say of the elections of 1838: “In New 
Jersey, the Whig majority of 1837 was changed into a 
Democratic majority; in Pennsylvania, the Democrats, 
after a severe contest, carried off the victory from the ruling 
party with about ten thousand votes; Maryland, which had 
a Federalist governor ‘from time immemorial,’ elected a 
man who had distinguished himself in the State legislature 
as an advocate of the independent treasuryship; Delaware, 
which had been hitherto decidedly Federalist, sent a Demo- 
crat to the House of Representatives; in South Carolina 
there is scarcely any opposition; in Georgia the parties 
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wrangle over local questions, but in general favor the inde- 
pendent treasuryship; in Illinois and Michigan the Demo- 
crats are making progress; in Missouri and Arkansas their 
majority is greatly increased; Ohio, where Van Buren was 
defeated in the presidential election, voted Democratic with 
a majority of about six thousand.” 

The campaign had been full of vituperation; fraud was 
charged on both sides. Especially was this the case in 
Pennsylvania. The winning of New York by the Whigs 
carried to the governorship William H. Seward, with a 
majority of over ten thousand. He was a man only 
thirty-seven years of age, and his success in wresting the 
Empire State from the Democrats marked a new era in 
national politics. The president’s policy of a sub-treasury 
was rejected where its failure to receive support was most 
keenly felt. The Whigs had drawn to their support many 
conservative Democrats. But aside from financial matters 
there were other considerations that strengthened the new 
national party. Jackson’s policy of caring for his followers 
and resenting inquiry into the administration of public office 
had encouraged, as it gave opportunity to, the perpetration 
of fraud. Revelations of corruption came to light to the 
disadvantage of Van Buren. It was found that “land offi- 
cers, postmasters, public prosecutors, had been gambling 
and speculating with the moneys in their charge and keep- 
ing loose accounts, nor had their official bonds been well 
looked after.”’ S. B. Swartwout, the collector of the port 
of New York, whose appointment to that important office 
had been regarded as a public scandal because of his noto- 
rious unfitness for the place, was found to be a defaulter to 
the extent of over a million dollars. Such disclosures had 
considerable effect on the elections, and added to this was 
the influence exerted by the various abolition societies. 

Two subjects which came by inheritance from Jackson’s 
administration and which were grievous burdens upon the 
shoulders of Van Buren during the period of the T'wenty- 
sixth Congress, which convened December 2, 1839, were 
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the pending controversy with Great Britain with regard 
to the northeast boundary and the Texan question. During 
1837, the situation upon the Canadian border was becoming 
critical. Maine, throughout its whole history the buffer ter- 
ritory of the Union, had passed forbearance in the contro- 
versy which subjected her to constant indignities at the 
hands of British subjects. The condition was becoming 
ominous, and the disaffection among a portion of the Cana- 
dian inhabitants developed an insurrection in November, 
1837, which was speedily suppressed. In 1838, disturb- 
ances in Upper Canada were frequent, and American citizens 
across the border, hopeful of having Canada annexed to the 
United States, sought to foment the spirit of civil strife. 
Such was the situation when on November 21, 1838, Presi- 
dent Van Buren issued a proclamation warning American 
citizens to observe the strictest neutrality. The defeat of 
a body of insurgents near Ogdensburg, New York, followed 
shortly upon the president’s proclamation, but the danger 
zone was next transferred to territory claimed by Maine. 
A band of lawless men from the British provinces invaded 
this territory and cut a considerable quantity of timber. 
Empowered by the legislature to check the encroachment, 
the Governor of Maine despatched an agent to the scene, 
who was made prisoner by the trespassers and carried to 
Frederickton. An acrimonious correspondence between the 
authorities of Maine and New Brunswick ensued in which 
both sides enlarged upon their claims. On March 3, 1839, 
Congress authorized the president to take such action as he 
considered the situation demanded, whereupon Van Buren 
despatched General Winfield Scott to the scene of disorder. 
General Scott effected an agreement with General Harvey, 
the lieutenant-governor of New Brunswick, by which the 
disputed territory should remain in its former occupancy for 
the time being. This arrangement, which was satisfactory 
to Governor Fairfield, of Maine, relieved the situation and 
brought the question wholly into the hands of the Federal 
government and Great Britain. Turbulent spirits, however, 
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could not be entirely quelled by a pacific understanding 
between the governments, so that border disorders with 
unimportant bearing continued. From 1838 to 1840 nego- 
tiations with regard to the disputed territory were carried 
on with the result that the agitation for the annexation of 
the British provinces was allayed and a state of good feeling 
made to supersede the animosities. 

Another subject continued to harass the administration 
and give anxiety to the nation. This was the war with 
the Seminoles of Florida, which was a development of the 
relations of the country with the Florida Indians during 
a series of years. It was the ineffectual protest on the 
part of the red men to the policy of the government to 
remove them to distant reservations. The war, which 
began, under Osceola, in 1835, continued for seven years, 
and was savage and expensive, costing above twenty millions 
of dollars. The history of Seminole relations can be briefly 
sketched. The treaty for the transfer of the Indians to the 
distant West was signed in 1832, but its operation was frus- 
trated until 1834; then at the earnest solicitation of the 
chiefs it was postponed until 1836, when it was solemnly 
renewed, only to be broken by the Indians, who at this time 
instituted a widespread massacre. This was the war which 
was bequeathed by Jackson to Van Buren. Van Buren sent 
General T. S. Jesup to Florida. He conquered the Semi- 
noles and dispersed them in small bands into the impenetra- 
ble swamps. Not alone the cost of the war with the Indians, 
but criticism based on sentimental reasons was hurled at the 
president, as there was throughout the North a prevalent 
sentiment for the red man. Nevertheless, Van Buren pur- 
sued his policy; but the prolonged struggle was only to end 
with the complete subjugation of the Seminoles. 

In his message to the T'wenty-sixth Congress in Decem- 
ber, 1839, President Van Buren again advanced his inde- 
pendent treasury plan. The approaching national campaign 
made it important for the administration to seek to obtain 
the favorable verdict of Congress upon this measure. In 
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October, 1839, the curtailed National Bank had again sus- 
pended payment and had caused the failure of a host of 
lesser banks. Its drafts were dishonored abroad, and it was 
entangled in operations at home which created scandal. 
The specie payment banks of the North and New York 
State were for the most part in sound condition. Such 
were the conditions under which Silas Wright again brought 
forward a treasury bill having a specie clause added, requiring 
that all dealings with the government should be in gold and 
silver. Once more the bill passed the Senate, January 23, 
1840, and finally received the ratification of the House on 
the last day of June. Thus was consummated the most 
important measure of the Van Buren administration. The 
divorce of the banks and the State was effected. To avoid 
reviving the discussion in its earlier forms, the bill was 
introduced under the innocent wording ‘to provide for the 
collection, safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursement of the 
public revenue.” In addition to the treasury department in 
the national capital, treasury vaults were to be supplied 
at the mint or custom houses of New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Charleston, New Orleans, and St. Louis. 
These cities were to be the centres of deposit. Four 
receivers-general and two keepers of mints, with the treas- 
urer of the United States, constituted the public custodians. 
‘The enactment was given dramatic effect by the president 
setting the seal of his approval upon it on July 4th, while 
the Van Buren Democrats caused bells to be rung and 
cannons fired as if a crisis of the republic had been passed. 
But the institution of the new financial scheme was too 
close to the fall elections to be advantageous to Van Buren’s 
prospects. It rather had the effect of diverting votes. 
During 1839, the business of the country had disappointed 
expectations, and a general spirit of despondency prevailed. 
Stocks were dull, capital had become wary, and cotton and 
other staples had suffered a sharp decline. As in many 
instances the States had been induced to adopt the specula- 
tive enterprises of a public character within their borders, 
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the commonwealths found themselves under the incubus of 
enormous debts. The banking conditions were in a most 
unsatisfactory state, and mutual jealousies and suspicion 
between financial institutions prevented that hearty codp- 
eration which would have aided in bringing about greater 
business confidence and financial security. The prostration 
of the currency of the country, the burdens of debt that 
rested upon the States, and the poverty of the people, with 
factories shut down on every hand, did not incite the public 
to further confidence in the party in power. As a statement 
of the conditions prevailing and the character of the appeal 
which the Whigs were making for the suffrages of the 
people, may be quoted a speech of Henry Clay at the mo- 
ment when the treasury bill was sure of passage by the 
Senate. It was in part as follows: 

“Mr. President, it is no less the duty of the statesman 
than the physician to ascertain the exact state of the body 
to which he is to minister before he venture to prescribe 
any healing remedy. It is with no pleasure, but with pro- 
found regret, that I survey the present condition of our 
country. I have rarely, I think never, known a period of 
such universal and intense distress. The general govern- 
ment is in debt, and its existing revenue is inadequate to 
meet its ordinary expenditure. The States are in debt, 
some of them largely in debt, insomuch that they have been 
compelled to resort to the ruinous expedient of contracting 
new loans to meet the interest upon prior loans; and the 
people are surrounded with difficulties, greatly embarrassed, 
and involved in debt. Whilst this is, unfortunately, the 
general state of the country, the means of extinguishing this 
vast mass of debt are in constant diminution. Property is 
falling in value—all the great staples of the country are 
declining in price, and destined, I fear, to further decline. 
The certain tendency of this very measure is to reduce 
prices. The banks are rapidly decreasing the amount of 
their circulation. About one-half of them, extending from 
New Jersey to the extreme Southwest, have suspended specie 
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payment, presenting an image of a paralytic, one moiety of 
whose body is stricken with palsy. The banks are without 
a head; and, instead of union, concert, and cooperation 
between them, we behold jealousy, distrust, and enmity. 
We have no currency whatever possessing uniform value 
throughout the whole country. That which we have, con- 
sisting almost entirely of the issues of banks, is in a state 
of the utmost disorder, insomuch that it varies, in compari- 
son with the specie standard, from par to fifty per cent 
discount. Exchanges, too, are in the greatest possible con- 
fusion, not merely between distant parts of the Union, but 
between cities and places in the same neighborhood. That 
between our great commercial marts of New York and 
Philadelphia, within five or six hours of each other, vacil- 
lating between seven and ten per cent. The products of 
our agricultural industry are unable to find their way to 
market from the want of means in the hands of traders 
to purchase them, or from the want of confidence in the 
stability of things. Many of our manufactories stopped or 
stopping, especially in the important branch of woollens; 
and a vast accumulation of their fabrics on hand, owing to 
the destruction of confidence and the wretched state of ex- 
change between different sections of the Union. Such is 
the unexaggerated picture of our present condition. . . . 
If the present unhappy state of our country had been 
brought upon the people by their folly and extravagance, it 
ought to be borne with fortitude, without complaint, with- 
out reproach. But it is my deliberate judgment that it has 
not been—that the people are not to blame—and that the 
principal causes of existing embarrassments are not to be 
traced to them.” 

Intense bitterness was aroused by the disputed Congres- 
sional election of New Jersey. In that State the general 
ticket system was in vogue, instead of voting by districts for 
representatives to Congress. Six persons in this manner had 
been chosen, only one of whom, Randolph, a Whig, had his 
election unchallenged. But the governor issued certificates 
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to all six of the Whig candidates. Whereupon the Demo- 
crats of the State claimed that five of the candidates of their 
party had been elected and made their appeal to the election 
returns. ‘The Whigs declared these had been tampered 
with. The contest had national bearing by reason of the 
fact that if the Whigs preserved the five contested votes 
they would be able to organize the House against the ad- 
ministration. Hugh A. Garland, of Virginia, who had been 
clerk of the previous House, was a candidate for reélection. 
Upon him devolved the duty of calling the roll to the newly 
assembled House. In its performance, when he came to 
New Jersey he read the name of Randolph and informed 
the House that there were five other seats due to that State 
which were contested and that he would pass over the 
names until the House should be organized, that it might 
decide the point in question. Immediately, a bitter debate 
was precipitated. ‘The clerk refused to consider any ques- 
tion until the House was organized, even a motion to 
adjourn. The following day opportunities for reflection 
had not cooled the temper of the members of the House. 
The third day was similarly wasted in efforts to adjust the 
New Jersey difficulty, and still Garland remained steadfast 
in his position that he would consider no proposition ex- 
cepting the organization of the House with the omission of 
the names of the five contested members. On Decem- 
ber 5th, the issue was forced by the man who had the best 
right to be declarative upon a parliamentary question—John 
Quincy Adams. He reviewed the clerk’s action and spoke 
strongly upon the predicament in which the House was 
placed, and then declared: “We have solemn duties, too, 
and the first duty is to organize. It is in the power of this 
House to set the clerk aside; thank God, it is not in its 
power to obey his despotic dictates! If we cannot organize 
in any other way,—if this clerk will not consent to our 
discharging the trusts confided to us by our constituents,— 
then let us imitate the example of the Virginia House of 
Burgesses when the colonial governor ordered it to disperse, 
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and like men. .” Adams at this point was stopped 
by a spontaneous cheer which showed that both the House 
and the galleries had caught the pregnant course of his 
unfinished utterance. Adams offered a resolution calling 
upon the clerk to read the names of the members from 
New Jersey who bore the credentials given them by the 
governor of that State. Immediately there was heard from 
all directions the query: “‘Who will put the question?” 
Adams’s voice rang its answer above the tumult: “I intend 
to put the question myself.” In vain Garland feebly pro- 
tested against this revolutionary proceeding. It was neces- 
sary that someone should take the chair, and, in obedience 
to the general acclaim, Adams presided over the meeting. 
The House decided that the New Jersey contest should re- 
main undecided until a Speaker had been chosen, and after a 
long struggle Robert M. T. Hunter, of Virginia, was chosen 
through a combination of Whigs and opposing Democrats. 
The organization of the House was effected on Decem- 
ber 16th, after fourteen days of heated debate. The ques- 
tion of the contested New Jersey delegation, however, was 
not settled until nearly a hundred days later, on March roth, 
by the seating of the five contesting Democrats. 

The Whigs were now prepared for the campaign. “ De- 
falcation”? was the word which was counted upon to influ- 
ence most the popular mind. ‘Spoils of office”? was another 
indictment of the administration; the perversion of Federal 
patronage to party use was held up as a cardinal tenet of © 
Van Buren’s political principles throughout his entire public 
career, ‘The waste of public funds and official profligacy 
furnished still another text for the orators of the opposition. 
Van Buren’s personal mode of life was duly exploited: he 
was represented as subverting the very letter as well as the 
spirit of Democratic principles by elegance of surroundings 
which were vastly exaggerated in the painting. The cause 
of this accusation was the fact that Van Buren, although a 
man of pecuniary integrity, always saw to it that his official 
entertainments were paid for by the public. 





Letter from John Quincy Adams, dated October 3, 1846, predicting freedom of the 


slaves. From the original in possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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The Whig national convention met at Harrisburg, De- 
cember 4, 1839, and nominated for the presidency General 
William Henry Harrison, with John Tyler for the vice- 
presidency. Both Clay and Webster felt that this decision 
showed no appreciation of their claims to that honor, Web- 
ster was strong in New England, but his following elsewhere 
in the country was small. Realizing that his hopes for’ 
nomination were slight, he went to London and announced 
himself as not being a candidate. Clay had held a position 
of leadership, which gave him rightful consideration for the 
office, but his active participation in the discussions of ad- 
ministrative measures in Congress had alienated from him 
some of his party. The fact of his being a Freemason also 
militated against him in the convention. He was besides a 
conspicuous advocate of a protective tariff, so unpopular in 
the South Atlantic States. But Clay was not a man to 
forswear his party for personal disappointment, and accepted 
its adverse decision. When the autumn elections of 1839 
indicated a slight reaction in favor of the Democrats, neces- 
sitating a united opposition if the Whigs hoped to succeed, 
Clay wrote a letter in which he said: “If the deliberations 
of the convention shall lead them to the choice of another 
as the candidate of the opposition, far from feeling any dis- 
content, the nomination will have my best wishes and receive 
my cordial support.” In the same spirit he asked his friends 
to “discard all attachment or partiality to me, and be guided 
solely by the motive of rescuing our country from the 
dangers which now encompass it.” 

But in truth the party of Clay was more of a coalition 
than a party and had been made such by Clay. It had no 
definite set of principles or aims to advance. Its policy 
was criticism of the administration. General Harrison, 
the successful nominee, represented no personal views that 
would have unfitted him to stand as the Democratic 
nominee instead of the Whig. He was a States Rights’ 
man and believed in a moderate tariff. His views upon 
the United States Bank were that there was no express 
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authority in the Constitution for the charter of the national 
bank, and that Congress was only justified in resorting 
to such an expedient under the condition that the powers. 
granted to it could not be otherwise carried out. His atti- 
tude on the slavery question had been that of concurring 
in what the slaveholding interest asked. The elegant tastes 
of Van Buren were in strong contrast to the homespun 
simplicity of Harrison. These personal aspects were seized 
upon as the campaign material for a political contest un- 
rivalled in the history of the country for its wild enthusiasm 
and personal vituperation. The slogan of the Whigs was 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler too.” Log cabins and hard cider 
figured in every political meeting. The rugged virtues of 
Harrison were lauded. Monster mass meetings were the 
order of the day and brass bands and processions kept 
the country in a state of ferment; but there was no depth 
to the demonstration. The people attended the picnics and 
barbecues to be amused rather than to have their political 
opinions fixed. Clay was faithful to his promise and sup- 
ported the candidates in a vigorous manner. “The Whigs 
numbered among their supporters Webster, Corwin, Ewing, 
Choate, Wise, Reverdy Johnson, Everett, and Prentiss. 
The platform of the campaign was given by Clay in an 
address at Taylorsville in which he declared for a limitation 
of executive power, the noneligibility of the president for a 
second term in office, the more precise definition of the 
veto power and its limitation by a simple majority of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, the restriction 
of the president’s power of dismissal from office, the con- 
trol of the treasury exclusively by Congress, and the pro- 
hibition of the appointment of members of Congress, with 
certain exceptions, to any office during their term of service 
and one year thereafter. As to the stability of the currency, 
Clay demanded that the methods to secure this should be 
left to enlightened public opinion. He advocated protec- 
tion of manufactures, but was content with the tariff of 
1833. He wanted the public lands to produce revenue,, 
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and the building of roads and canals to be left to the States, 
these to receive from the general government for internal 
_Improvements no larger sum than the fourth installment 
of the treasury surplus, and their share of the returns from 
the sale of public lands. Upon the matter of slaveholding 
he confined himself to the general statement that slave 
property “should be left where the Constitution had placed 
it, undisturbed and unagitated by Congress.” 

The tremendous enthusiasm of the Whigs in the cam- 
paign of 1840 reached the point of hysteria, as is evidenced 
by the following quotation from the Baltimore Patriot, de- 
scribing the great procession held in connection with the 
National Convention of Young Whigs. This presents a 
picture which was repeated throughout the country : “ Mon- 
day was a proud day for Baltimore, for Maryland, for the 
Union. It was a day on which the Young Whigs of all 
the States were to meet in grand convention. Never be- 
fore was seen such an assemblage of the people in whose 
persons are concentrated the sovereignty of the govern- 
ment. In the language of the president of the day, ‘ Every 
mountain sent its rill, Every Valley, Its Stream,—and Lo! 
The avalanche of the people is here!’ It is impossible to 
convey the slightest idea of the sublime spectacle presented 
by the procession as it moved through the city. All that 
pen could write, all that the mouth of man could speak, all 
that the imagination can conceive of beauty, grandeur, and 
sublimity, would fall short—far short of the reality. The 
excitement, the joy, the enthusiasm which everywhere pre- 
vailed, lighting up the countenance of every man in the 
procession; the shouts, the applause, the cheers, of those 
who filled the sidewalks and crowded the windows; waving 
of handkerchiefs by the ladies; the responsive cries of the 
people; the flaunting banners; the martial music; the loud 
roar, at intervals, of the deep-mouthed cannon,—all these 
and more, much more, must be described, seen in the 
mind’s eye, vibrate through the frame, fill the heart, before 
the reader can approach to any conception of the reality; 
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and when all these are done, if they were possible, he has 
still but a faint and meagre impression of the scene that 
was presented. . . . A thousand banners, burnished 
by the sun, floating in the breeze, ten thousand hand- 
kerchiefs waved by the fair daughters of the city, gave 
seeming life and motion to the very air. A hundred thou- 
sand faces were before you,—age, manhood, youth, and 
beauty filled every place where a foothold could be got, or 
any portion of the procession be seen; and you gazed on 
the pageant with renewed and increasing delight, and words 
failed to express what your heart felt or your eyes beheld. 
Nothing was wanting, nothing left to be desired,—the cup 
of human joy was full. The free men of the land were 
there,—the fiery son of the South, the substantial citizen 
of the East, the hardy pioneer of the West, were all there. 
It was the epitome of a great nation, in itself realizing, 
filling up the imaginings, and may have been the very 
picture which the poet drew when he described our country, 
our institutions, and our people as a ‘land beyond the 
oceans of the West,’ where ‘freedom and truth are wor- 
shipped,’ by a ‘people mighty in their youth.’ ” 

The National Democratic Convention met in Baltimore 
on May 5, 1840, with a platform which favored States Rights, 
the divorce of the government from the bank, and opposed 
the assumption of State debts. It was important that Van 
Buren should have as general enthusiasm manifested by the 
Democrats as the Whigs had accorded to Harrison, there- 
fore concord and unity were the keynotes of the convention. 
The renomination of Van Buren was unanimous, but the 
vice-presidential nomination after wavering between Polk 
and Forsyth, was finally given to Richard M. Johnson, of 
Kentucky. The Democrats were swept aside, however, 
by the popular force of Harrison, who received two hun- 
dred and thirty electoral votes to Van Buren’s sixty. The 
Whigs carried nineteen States and the Democrats but seven; 
Harrison’s majority of the popular vote being one hundred 
and fifty thousand. Such was the answer given by the 
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people to Jackson’s insistence upon executive control of 
the government. 

On December gth, Congress received Van Buren’s final 
message. In it he discussed in a positive and serious tone 
the state of the country. He declared himself to be inimi- 
cal to a national debt and also pronounced against a national 
bank. He reversed his position upon the slavery question 
and made amends for his concessions to the Southern posi- 
tion by an appeal for the absolute suppression of the African 
slave trade. The subject of State debts also came under 
consideration in this paper. “ Already,” said Van Buren, 
“have the resources of many of the States and the future 
industry of their citizens been indefinitely mortgaged to the 
subjects of European governments, to the amount of twelve 
million dollars annually, to pay the constantly accruing 
interest of borrowed money—a sum exceeding half of the 
ordinary revenues of the whole United States.” He then 
recommended a policy of financial retrenchment and defended 
the course of his administration in seeking to reduce the 
national debt and avoiding occasion for the contracting of 
fresh obligations. 

This short session of Congress was unfruitful. Interest 
was now centred in Harrison, after whose inauguration, 
Van Buren passed into a retirement from which he believed 
he would be recalled by the people to again become their 
standard bearer. 





CHAPTER II 
THE GROWTH OF ANTI-SLAVERY SENTIMENT 


SO LONG as slavery was but a domestic institution of the 
country it received the attention and caused the varying 
shades of opinion as to its merits and defects evoked by 
any other of the intimate facts of the life of the American 
people. But when it was brought into the halls of Con- 
gress it became a political force. And then, having served 
its purpose in influencing party measures, it was found that 
slavery could not be relegated to its former status as one 
of the domestic institutions of the country. In fact, it is 
impossible to follow the history of slavery sentiment without 
realizing the inevitableness of its assuming a national char- 
acter. The story of the growth of the sentiment cannot 
concern us any further than it affords the immediate con- 
nection with the state of feeling upon the subject during the 
period we are to consider. ‘There are just two facts which 
may be regarded as determining the whole direction of the 
slavery question from 1837 to the outbreak of the Civil 
War. One of these events was the servile uprising in 
Virginia in 1831. 

Nat Turner was a negro slave, thirty-one years of age, 
who had been brought up in the superstitions of his race. 
Turner imagined that he had a revelation of the will of 
God, and that he was designated as the instrument of the 
Divine anger, which had been aroused by the condition 
of the negro. He thus described his experience: ‘On the 
12th of May, 1828, I heard a loud voice in the heavens, 
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and the spirit instantly appeared to me and said: ‘ The ser- 
pent was loosened, and Christ had laid down the yoke he 
had borne for the sins of men, and that I should take it on 
and fight against the serpent, for the time was fast approach- 
ing when the first should be last and the last should be first, 
and by signs in the heavens that it would make known to 
me when I should commence the great work, and until the 
first sign should appear I should conceal it from the knowl- 
edge of men.’”” ‘The sign which was to be the signal for 
him to institute his uprising was an eclipse of the sun in 
February, 1831. On that date he communicated his plan 
to his associates, but the uprising was deferred from time to 
time, until he declared the vision appeared again, when he 
felt that the undertaking could no longer be delayed. On the 
night of August 21, 1831, the negroes began the massacre 
with the slaying of Turner’s master, Mr. Joseph Travis, and 
his family. “Turner and his associates determined to spare 
neither age nor sex, and, proceeding from house to house, 
carried on their work of slaughter. But the whole country was 
aroused, and an armed force was soon in pursuit of Turner 
and his deluded associates, who now numbered more than 
fifty. These deserted their leader when attacked. Turner 
managed to keep in concealment for several weeks, but was 
discovered, brought to trial, and executed in November of 
the same year. In this insurrection sixty-one white persons, 
mostly women and children, lost their lives. Excitement 
in the South was intense, and many in that section were 
prepared to endorse the sentiment of the Richmond Whig, 
which declared that the execution of the total slave popula- 
tion would be the penalty following another such uprising. 
Niles’s Register expressed the same view: “The idea pre- 
vails that because of the terrible event in Southampton, the 
white population, in cases of like outrages in future, will 
retaliate by an indiscriminate slaughter of the blacks—and 
such, we think, will probably take place!” 

The Virginia legislature met in December, 1831, following 
upon the execution of Turner. In his message, Governor 
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Floyd reviewed the circumstances of the Southampton 
massacre and recommended that, as there were indications 
of a very widely extended plot among the negroes of the 
State to put to death their masters, the negro preachers, 
who were held chargeable for the unrest among the race, 
should be “ silenced,” and also urged that the law should 
be revised so as to keep the slave population “in due 
subordination,” adding that he was of the opinion that 
it was absolutely necessary to clear the State of all free 
negroes. The governor’s message awakened a discussion 
which centred upon the Virginia Assembly the attention of 
the whole country. One member of the legislature declared 
that the free negro population was a nuisance, but, after 
asserting that he was not an abolition fanatic, added the 
significant words: ‘¢There is another and greater nuisance 
—slavery itself.” This sentiment was echoed by other 
speakers. Some, however, were inclined to regard slavery 
as an institution for which they were not responsible and 
the perpetuation of which the needs of certain States de- 
manded. The sinfulness of slavery and its economic rela- 
tions were debated. One member, referring to the practical 
freedom of western Virginia from slavery, said that it had 
been beating for centuries against the mountains, but as 
yet had “only cast a little spray beyond. The foot of the 
negro delights not in the dew of the mountain grass. He 
is the child of the sandy desert. The burning sun gives 
him life and vigor, and his step is most joyous on the arid 
plains.” James McDowell, who was afterward governor 
of the State and a representative in Congress, made the 
most eloquent and telling speech of the debate. He asked: 
“Was that a ‘petty affair’ which erected a peaceful and 
confiding portion of the State into a military camp; which 
outlawed from pity the unfortunate beings whose brothers 
had offended; which barred every door, penetrated every 
bosom with fear and suspicion; which so banished every 
sense of security from every man’s dwelling, that, let but a» 
hoof or horn break upon the silence of the night, and an 
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aching throb would be driven to the heart? The husband 
would look to his weapon, and the mother would shudder, 
and weep upon her cradle. Was it the fear of Nat Turner 
and his deluded, drunken handful of followers which pro- 
duced such efforts? Was it this that induced distant coun- 
ties, where the very name of Southampton was strange, to 
arm and equip for a struggle? No, sir; it was the suspicion 
eternally attached to the slave himself, a suspicion that a 
Nat Turner might be in every family, that the same bloody 
deed might be acted over at any time and in any place, that 
the materials for it were spread through the land, and were 
always ready for a like explosion.” While this discussion 
was proceeding in the State legislature, the insurrection was 
being discussed in anger and fear by the people at large. 
‘These were more concerned about the jeopardy of their 
lives, which the insurrection had disclosed, than they were 
with the institution of slavery itself. The sentiment of a 
member of the legislature, ‘life becomes a burden if men 
are forced to lock their doors at night, and open them in 
the morning to receive their servants to light their fires, 
with pistols in their hands,’ best expressed the sentiment 
of the people at large. The feeling of insecurity. was re- 
flected in the message of Governor Hayne to the legislature 
of South Carolina in 1833: “A state of military preparation 
must always be with us a state of perfect domestic security. 
A profound peace and consequent apathy may expose us to 
the danger of domestic insurrection.” ‘The activity of the 
abolitionists of the country in diffusing anti-slavery litera- 
ture among the negroes was held by the Southern people to 
be the responsible cause of the Nat Turner insurrection. 
The other event which gave direction to the course of 
slave sentiment represents another side of the question. 
‘That event marked the period of the nationalizing of anti- 
slavery sentiment. It was the meeting in Philadelphia, on 
December 4, 1832, of a National Anti-slavery Convention. 
This body organized and drew up and passed a declaration 
of principles. The inspiration of the convention was a call 
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sent out by the New England Anti-Slavery Society. In it, 
and participating in its discussions, were such prominent 
opponents of slavery as William Lloyd Garrison, S. J. May, 
John G. Whittier, Lewis Tappan, and Beriah Green—the 
last being elected the presiding officer. Its work was com- 
prehended within three days and its most definite accom- 
plishment was the drawing up of a set of principles. These 
called for the organization of subsidiary societies throughout 
the land, the employment of agents for the propagation of 
anti-slavery sentiment, the extensive dissemination of suit- 
able literature, the enlisting of the pulpit and the press. 
Other aims stated were the purification of the churches from 
“the guilt of slavery,” the encouragement of the labor of 
freedmen, and an effort to bring the nation to abjure slavery. 
The declaration stigmatized expatriation, the object of the 
American Colonization Society, as ‘“delusive, cruel, and 
dangerous.” The abolitionists took the ground that to 
emancipate slaves by compensating their owners was to 
surrender a fundamental principle, ‘‘because,” said they, 
“slavery is a crime, and is, therefore, not an article to be 
sold.” After the adjournment of the convention, anti- 
slavery activity was pushed with great energy and abolition 
societies multiplied throughout the country. These did not, 
however, represent a compact organization, as the various 
phases of sentiment upon the subject and the personal feel- 
ings of the leaders in the movement tended to keep the 
societies in a state of disagreement. Yet the national organ- 
ization, representing the broad relations of anti-slavery 
sentiment, was largely responsible for the subject of slavery 
being forced upon the attention of Congress, despite the 
Missouri Compromise, and for destroying the sense of 
security which that instrument had brought to the country. 

The popular manifestations in the free States had had the 
effect of turning the attention of the people of the South 
from the discussion of the immediate dangers of slave insur- 
rection and riveting their regard upon the ultimate disaster 
of slave emancipation. The one idea of the South now 
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became “security” for slavery. The question of free speech 
became involved with the discussion of slavery. The de- 
mand of the Southern leaders was for the suppression of all 
discussion of the slavery question. They desired Congress 
to deny the right of petition and requested the Northern 
States to suppress anti-slavery societies and to constitute the 
printing of papers, pamphlets, or books upon the subject of 
slavery and the circulation of such literature a penal offence. 
When, in August, 1835, the postmaster of Charleston, South 
Carolina, refused to deliver anti-slavery publications coming 
through the mails, the postmaster-general, Amos Kendall, 
approved his action in a letter in which he said: “ We owe 
an obligation to the laws, but a higher one to the communities 
in which we live; and if the former be perverted to destroy 
the latter, it is patriotism to disregard them.” The question 
reached the national legislature through the medium of Jack- 
son’s message of 1835, in which he recommended the passage 
of a law imposing severe penalties upon the circulation in the 
South of literature whose purpose was to instigate the slaves 
to insurrection. ‘The agitation for the passage of such a 
measure was persistently kept up. The advanced position 
of the more radical of the Southern element is referred to in 
the following comment from the New York Evening Post, 
a Democratic paper: “The threat is held up to us that 
unless we speedily pass laws to prohibit all expression of 
opinion on the dreadful topic of slavery, the Southern States 
will meet in convention, separate themselves from the North, 
and establish a separate empire for themselves. The next 
claim we shall hear from the arrogant South will be a call 
upon us to pass edicts forbidding men to think on the sub- 
ject of slavery, on the ground that even meditation on that 
topic is interdicted by the spirit of the Federal compact. 
If the political union of these States is only to be preserved 
by yielding to the claims set up by the South; if the tie of 
confederation is of such a kind that the breath of free dis- 
cussion will inevitably dissolve it; if we can hope to main- 
tain our fraternal connection with our brothers of the South 
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only by dismissing all hope of ultimate freedom to the slave, 
let the compact be dissolved, rather than submit to such 
dishonorable, such inhuman terms for its preservation.” 

So virulent a propaganda as was now in progress could 
not but excite popular passion to the point of violence. 
Especially from the year 1832 there had been a series of 
riotous acts. Massachusetts, New York, Vermont, Penn- 
sylvania were each the scene of turbulence from 1832 to 
1836. These acts served to embitter the discussions in 
Congress. The action of that body in denying the right 
of petition and freedom of speech sent a wave of indigna- 
tion throughout the free States. The anti-slavery men of 
Massachusetts were the first to give expression to the popular 
sentiment of the North. During the session of the State 
legislature in 1837, that body had presented to it a large 
number of petitions which called upon it speedily to protest 
in the name of the commonwealth against the rule adopted by 
Congress to lay on the table all memorials relating to slavery 
without reading or reference. ‘These petitions to the State 
legislature were referred to a committee before which repre- 
sentatives of the petitioners appeared and urged their views. 
The speech of Mr. Henry B. Stanton before the committee 
well expresses the sentiments of the anti-slavery advocates 
toward the slaveowners’ threat of disunion. Mr. Stanton 
said in part: ‘The slaveholder may intrench himself behind 
bristling bayonets, but the truth, armed with the omnipotence 
of its Author, breaks through the serried legions. At Mason 
and Dixon’s line he may pile his prohibitory statutes to the 
clouds as his wall of defence; but truth, like light, is elastic and 
impressible, and, mounting upward, will overleap the summit 
and penetrate his concealment. Yes, sir, if the Union were 
rent into ten thousand fragments, yet, if on any fragment 
there was a slaveholder, anti-slavery agitation would search 
him out, and scatter upon his naked heart the living coals 
of truth. God has written the verity of our principles on 
the inside of every oppressor in the land. He can destroy the 
record only with his nature, and if the American slaveholder, 
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returning wearied with the destruction of anti-slavery pam- 
phlets and press and society and man in the nation, should 
seek repose in his chamber, these words, written with 
the finger of God, would flame out from its walls in 
letters of blinding intensity: ‘Woe unto him that buildeth 
his house by unrighteousness, and his chambers by wrong; 
that useth his neighbor’s service without wages, and giveth 
him not for his work!’” The spirit of aggression upon the 
institution of slavery fervently expressed by Stanton did not 
contemplate the condition which was shortly to transpire, 
the activities of the anti-slavery adherents being wholly en- 
gaged in a desperate attempt to prevent the encroachment 
of the institution upon the North. The movement had not 
yet taken that territorial bearing which was destined to pre- 
cipitate civil strife. The measure advocated by Stanton and 
his associates was adopted by the Massachusetts legislature. 
The resolution declared that “Congress having exclusive 
legislation in the District of Columbia, possessed the right 
-to abolish slavery in said district, and that its exercise should 
only be restricted by a regard for the public good.” 

The legislature of Vermont in the same year took similar 
action and sent to each of the States copies of its resolutions 
to the effect that neither Congress nor the State govern- 
ments were authorized to set limits to free discussions, nor 
to interfere with the transmission through the mails of ex- 
pressions upon the subject of slavery, and that Congress 
had full authority to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia. 

Slavery was the subject of discussion, not only among the 
people at large, and in State and national legislatures, but it 
had invaded the courts. In August, 1836, Chief Justice 
Shaw, of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, de- 
livered an opinion which confirmed the attitude of the anti- 
slavery advocates. A slave child had been brought from 
New Orleans to Boston, and the question of its status came 
before the Supreme Court for decision. The opinion of 
Chief Justice Shaw set forth that “an owner of a slave in 
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another State, where slavery is warranted by law, volun- 
tarily bringing such slave into this State has no authority to 
retain him against his will, or to carry him out of the State 
against his consent, for the purpose of being held in slavery.” 
On January 20, 1837, the State legislature passed a bill 
bearing upon the same subject. It provided that “if any 
person is imprisoned, restrained of his liberty, or held in 
duress, unless it be in the custody of some public officer of 
the law, by force of a lawful warrant or other process, civil 
or criminal, issued by a court of competent jurisdiction, he 
shall be entitled, as of right, to a writ of personal replevin.” 

In January, 1838, the Massachusetts legislature passed 
resolutions bearing upon the territorial phase of the slavery 
question. ‘These resolutions pronounced against the admis- 
sion of Texas, or of any more slave States; in favor of the 
abolition of slavery and the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia as well as of the prohibition of slavery in the 
Territories. Connecticut also passed resolutions opposing 
the annexation of Texas, favoring the abolition of the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia and supporting the right 
of petition. Vermont adopted resolutions similar in char- 
acter, while the element in favor of these measures was 
steadily growing stronger in the legislatures of the other 
northern States. 

Scenes of violence and riot had now become frequent. 
On November 7, 1837, the Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, an 
anti-slavery advocate, was murdered by a mob at Alton, 
Illinois, because of his anti-slavery pertinacity. He was the 
editor of a religious weekly journal, and had been warned 
repeatedly to discontinue the publication of incendiary arti- 
cles, and upon refusal to do so his office had been entered 
and his plant destroyed. The murder of Lovejoy created 
a deep impression upon the free States, and the sentiments 
of reprisal to which it gave rise were not dissimilar to 
those occasioned in the South by the Turner massacres. 
The state of public opinion was now one of utter irre- 
sponsibility. Mutual criminations were the most conclusive 
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forms of argument employed. The anti-slavery advocates 
regarded themselves in the light of modern crusaders; while 
the Southerners considered them arrant fanatics bent upon 
needless and malicious destruction of a domestic institu- 
tion, the nature of which they either did not understand, or 
wilfully misrepresented. 

Upon the receipt in Boston of news of the Alton tragedy, 
William Ellery Channing and a number of other citizens 
organized a demonstration to be held in F aneuil Hall, but 
they were refused its use. That the “Cradle of Liberty ” 
should be denied them for such a purpose—the denuncia- 
tion of an act of violence against the freedom of speech 
and of the press—furnished the abolitionists with a new 
text for their oft-repeated declamations upon the nation’s 
subserviency to the slave power. Channing bitterly de- 
nounced those responsible for the refusal of the use of the 
hall, exclaiming: “Has it come to this? Has Boston 
fallen so low. May not its citizens be trusted to come 
together to express the great principles of liberty for which 
their fathers died? Are our fellow-citizens to be murdered 
in the act of defending their property and of assuming the 
right of free discussion? And is it unsafe in this metropolis 
to express abhorrence of the deed? If such be our degrada- 
tion, we ought to know the awful truth; and those among 
us who retain a portion of the spirit of our ancestors should 
set themselves to work to recover their degenerate pos- 
terity.” A meeting was held in the Supreme Court Room 
to take appropriate action with regard to the reasons as- 
signed by the mayor and aldermen for withholding Faneuil 
Hall, and a committee was appointed to renew the ap- 
plication for the use of the hall. This was successful in 
securing it. 

On December 8th, a largely attended meeting was held, 
but the sentiments there expressed were not altogether on 
the side of the promoters of the meeting, nor was the 
audience of one spirit. The occasion is interesting and 
instructive as indicating the divided counsels which were 
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_ still to be found at the heart of the abolition movement. 
The attorney-general of the State, James T. Austin, ex- 
pressed one view in a speech which, violent and abusive 
though it was, was loudly applauded by a large portion of 
the audience. After lauding the murderers of Lovejoy, he 
went on to say: ‘‘We have a menagerie here, with lions, 
tigers, a hyena and elephant, a jackass or two, and monkeys 
in plenty. Suppose, now, some new cosmopolite, some 
man of philanthropic feelings, not only towards man, but 
animals, who believes that all are entitled to freedom as an 
inalienable right, should engage in the humane task of 
giving freedom to these wild beasts of the forest, some 
of whom are nobler than their keepers; or, having dis- 
covered some new mode of reaching their understanding, 
should try to induce them to break their cages and be free. 
The people of Missouri had as much reason to be afraid 
of their slaves as we should have to be afraid of the wild 
beasts of the menagerie. They had the same dread of 
Lovejoy that we should have of the supposed instigator, if 
we really believed the bars would be broken and the caravan 
let loose to prowl about the streets.” Wendell Phillips, a 
young lawyer, replied in a forceful speech, in spite of the 
violent interruptions of his opponents. In that turbulent 
meeting, Phillips, then a slender youth of graceful mien 
and patrician bearing received the baptism of hatred which 
caused him to devote himself to the work of abolition, and 
he went out from it to range himself beside Garrison and by 
every effort of tongue and pen to arouse the men of the 
free States, and to sting and burn the enemies of the move- 
ment. The keynote of his speech on that occasion became 
his declaration of principles thereafter: «When I heard the 
gentleman lay down principles which placed the rioters, in- 
cendiaries, and murderers of Alton side by side with Otis and 
Hancock, with Quincy and Adams, I thought those pictured 
lips” (and he pointed to the portraits on the walls) “ would 
have broken into voice to rebuke the recreant American, the 
slanderer of the dead.” 
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The increase of abolition agitation, the action of the State 
legislatures of the North, and the trend of the question of 
slavery in Congress all showed clearly to the South that 
the power which it was to oppose was rapidly becoming 
stronger. The crystallization of political opinion was rap- 
idly taking place in the North and in the South. The 
strengthening of the demands of the declamatory abolition- 
ists found its counterpart in a deepened determination on 
the part of the South to adhere to the institution attacked 
and to extend it sufficiently to maintain the balance of free 
and slave territory brought about by the Missouri Compro- 
mise and Southern leaders were determined that the slave- 
holding States should have a predominating place upon the 
map of the Union and thus be assured a controlling voice in 
the halls of the national legislature. By the date of the fifth 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society in 
January, 1837, the moral crusade of abolition had become 
avowedly political, and there were but few members of that 
society who still advocated the restriction of its efforts to 
ethical measures. As far back as Jackson’s administration 
an element of discord had entered into the abolition ranks, 
and this spirit made itself apparent in the meeting of 1837. 
These dissensions centred about the questions of methods 
in the work of the abolitionists. “There was a radical ele- 
ment which claimed that the society should stand for the 
immediate abolition of slavery, while the conservatives were 
disposed to work out the problem in a more deliberate and 
conciliatory spirit. Some of the members of the national 
society, and the State societies as well, expected the reform 
to be wrought out by moral means, while the great majority 
were convinced that nothing short of political organization 
could give the movement success. Some believed in in- 
voking the aid of the churches, while others would have 
none of such assistance. Many left churches and political 
parties in order to associate themselves religiously and polit- 
ically upon the ground of their ‘“‘higher principles.” In the 
annual report of the national society for the year 1838, 
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signed by the corresponding secretaries, James G. Birney, 
Elizur Wright, Jr., and Henry B. Stanton, a declaration 
was made that the abolition sentiments of candidates for 
public office should be considered above every other con- 
sideration by the voter. This was the first public recogni- 
tion of the relation of the abolition movement to the ballot 
box, and in the autumn of 1838, it contributed largely to 
the election of William H. Seward as Governor of New 
York. There were many abolitionists, however, who de- 
plored this action of the New York contingent. The 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society took the ground that 
an anti-slavery organization lacked competency to scruti- 
nize a man’s political preferences and declared that “all 
that its society or its organs may rightfully do is to entreat 
its members to abide by its principles, whether in the church 
or out of it, at the polls or elsewhere; to vote for no man 
who is not in favor of immediate emancipation; to listen to 
no preacher who apologizes for slavery.” The attitude of 
the western New York abolitionists in casting their votes 
for Seward was, however, in accord with a very general 
sentiment among the abolitionists throughout the country. 
It was seen by these that abolition was too intimately con- 
nected with the nation’s life not to be related to that which 
was the arbiter of the nation’s destiny—the franchise. 

The division of the abolitionists into two parties took 
place during the second and third years of Van Buren’s 
presidency, and was hastened by the injection of the ques- 
tion of woman’s active participation in the proceedings of 
its conventions. The expenditure of energy and animosity 
by the two sections of the abolition party upon the subjects 
extraneous to the paramount matter of their programme 
tended to lessen their influence and to retard the progress 
of their cause. 

The question of the participation of women had been 
brought up at a meeting of the New England Anti-Slavery 
Convention, in 1838, and led to the secession of a num- 
ber of clergymen who believed in the Scriptural injunction 
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“wholly disclaim any right, wish, or intention to interfere 
with the civil and political relation of master and slave, as 
it exists in the slaveholding States of the Union.” An 
address sent out to the pastors of the churches assigned as 
a reason for this action the following consideration: “The 
question of slavery in the United States, by the constitu- 
tional compact which binds us together as a nation, is left 
to be regulated by the State legislatures themselves, and 
thereby is put beyond the control of the general government 
as well as of all ecclesiastical bodies; it being manifest that 
in the slaveholding States themselves the entire responsibility 
of its existence or non-existence rests with those State 
legislatures.” The most important question before the 
churches was the preservation of the peace of their fellow- 
ship. “The denominations realized full well that to introduce 
slavery agitation would be to disrupt their organizations. 
As the churches shrank from taking up the cudgel against 
slavery so likewise did the Northern States hesitate to pre- 
cipitate the conflict which seemed inevitable upon pushing 
the dispute to its conclusion. But they advanced very much 
more rapidly than the churches, for their own security was 
endangered. 

With the slavery question under constant discussion, there 
was no avoiding the issues which were involved in it. The 
Missouri Compromise, which had once been regarded as 
finally settling the vexed question, was coming to be re- 
garded as but an expedient, not touching the fundamental 
fact of the institution itself in its broad national bearing. 
Anti-slavery petitions from societies all over the country 
poured into Congress. Many of these urged the national 
legislature to reopen the territorial aspects of the ques- 
tion at once by prohibiting slavery in the District of 
Columbia. But these petitions were but the signal for a 
series of resolutions, beginning with the “gag resolutions” 
of Pinckney and ending with those of Johnson, of January 
28, 1840, whose object was to prevent discussion of the 
slavery issue. 
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On May 26, 1836, a resolution introduced by Henry L. 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, was adopted by a vote of 
one hundred and seventeen against sixty-eight. It was 
as follows: 

“Resolved, that all petitions, memorials, resolutions, propo- 
sitions, or papers relating in any way, or to any extent 
whatever, to the subject of slavery, or the abolition of 
slavery, shall, without being either printed or referred, be 
laid upon the table, and that no further action whatever 
shall be had thereon.” 

John Quincy Adams protested, saying: “I hold the reso- 
lution to be a direct violation of the Constitution of the 
United States, the rules of this House, and the rights of 
my constituents.” ‘This action of Congress was a triumph 
for the advocates of slavery and marked an epoch in the 
national progress of the slavery movement. The abolition- 
ists had flooded the country with unnumbered thousands of 
pamphlets and papers. The South, instead of replying in 
kind, had called upon Congress to compel a curtailment of 
the privileges of the mails. The abolitionists had deluged 
Congress with memorials against slavery and the South had 
forced Congress to refuse the reading of these memorials. 
In taking its present action, Congress was not violating the 
letter of the Constitution, which prescribed that the right 
of petition should not be abridged by law. Lacking a defi- 
nition of the term law it was a question honestly debatable 
whether or not John Quincy Adams was right in declaring 
that the resolution violated the Constitution. On the other 
hand, as the right of petition was an ancient and inherent 
one under the English Constitution, it was an open question 
whether or not by implication such rights did exist and were 
guaranteed by the national document. A republican gov- 
ernment peculiarly derives its being and authority from the 
consent of the governed and its Constitution cannot be taken 
to limit but simply to define rights in specific terms, leaving 
to the people those rights with which it is not directly con- 
cerned. Such were the views entertained respectively by 
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the friends and opponents of the Pinckney measure. ‘The 
resolution of May 26th was only effective during the session 
of Congress at which it was passed. But at the next ses- 
sion, on January 18, 1837, a similar resolution was intro- 
duced into the House and passed by a large majority. 
Then Adams prepared a test for the resolution to table 
petitions. Addressing the Speaker, he announced that he 
held a petition on the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, which purported to come from twenty-two slaves, 
and inquired whether or not it came under the rule for peti- 
tions. Immediately there was a storm of protest and denun- 
ciation. The action of Adams was denounced as promotive 
of an insurrection of the slave population. “Thompson, of 
South Carolina, threatened the aged member with the penal 
processes of the District courts as an inciter of revolution, 
and there was a desire to have Adams brought before the 
bar of the House. After the storm had subsided, Adams re- 
quested that he might be permitted to point out some errors 
which had crept into the arguments of the opposition. He 
then called attention to the fact that the petition did not 
call for the abolition of slavery, but for its continuance, and 
recalled the fact that he had not presented the petition, but 
had-only asked the Speaker whether it came under the reso- 
lution of January 18th. This apparent trifling with the 
dignity of the House was not calculated to soothe the storm 
of anger and protest. Thompson arraigned the venerable 
member in language of which the following is an example: 
«What, sir, is it a mere trifle to hoax, to trifle with the 
members from the South in this way and on this subject? 
Is it a light thing, for the amusement of others, to irritate, 
almost to madness, the whole delegation from the slave 
States? Sir, it is an aggravation. It is intimated that the 
petition does not pray for the abolition of slavery, but a 
very different object. It makes not the slightest difference; 
it is the attempt to introduce a petition from slaves for any 
object; as insolent if it be for one purpose as for another. 
It is the naked fact of the presentation of a petition from 
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slaves.” The practical result of the agitation was a reso- 
lution to the effect that slaves were not possessed of the 
right of petition. 

The counting of the electoral vote broke in upon the 
discussion of Adams’s action, and less than four weeks 
later Van Buren entered upon the presidency and called the 
extra session of Congress that was wholly occupied with 
the consideration of the financial panic of 1837. The 
Twenty-fifth Congress met in regular session on Decem- 
ber 4, 1837. Sixteen days later, a scene was precipitated 
in the House of Representatives through a motion intro- 
duced by William Slade, of Vermont, that certain abolitionist 
petitions should be referred to a special committee, with 
instructions to bring in a bill providing for the abolition of 
slavery and the slave trade in the District of Columbia. 
Again there was great agitation among the representatives 
from the South, and Slade’s speech upon his motion in- 
creased the expressions of disapproval. After repeated 
interruptions, Slade was obliged to take his seat, but not 
before Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, had called upon his col- 
leagues to leave the hall. His example was followed by 
others of the Southern representatives. In the midst of 
general disorder, Robert B. Rhett called upon the repre- 
sentatives of South Carolina to meet in the committee room 
for the District of Columbia. Another member from South 
Carolina summoned all the representatives from the slave 
States to meet with the South Carolina delegates in the 
committee room. A member from North Carolina moved 
the adjournment of the House, and this was carried. Ina 
letter to his constituents, Mr. Rhett explained that in calling 
the Southern members from the hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives he wished to present two resolutions as amend- 
ments to that of Slade,of Vermont. The one declared that 
as the Constitution had failed to protect the South in the 
peaceful possession and enjoyment of its rights, “it was 
expedient that the Union should be dissolved”; and the 
other appointed a committee of two members from each 
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State, to report upon the best means of peacefully dissolving 
it. He explained that he expected them to share the certain 
fate of Slade’s motion. If formulated into a bill, that meas- 
ure was sure of overwhelming defeat, and the amendments 
would go with it. Continuing, he said: “My design in 
presenting them was to place before Congress and the 
people what, in my opinion, was the true issue upon this 
great and vital question, and to point out the course of 
policy by which it should be met by the Southern States.” 
The great majority of the Southern delegates did not wish 
to carry their demonstration against Slade’s resolution to 
such lengths, and yet they wished to frustrate the considera- 
tion by Congress of slavery petitions. Accordingly, the next 
morning, John M. Patton, of Virginia, offered the follow- 
ing resolution: “That all petitions, memorials, and papers 
touching the abolition of slavery or the buying, selling, or 
transferring of slaves, in any State, District, or Territory 
of the United States, be laid on the table, without being de- 
bated, printed, read, or referred, and that no further action 
whatever shall be had thereon.” When the resolution came 
to a vote, it stood one hundred and twenty-two for and 
seventy-four against. Patton, in offering his resolution, de- 
clared that it was a “concession” made by the South “ for 
the sake of peace, harmony, and union.” 

But in spite of eighteen months of contempt, anti-slavery 
petitions had increased to three hundred thousand. The 
South, meanwhile, continued its policy of seeking to control 
the course of the government. On December 11 and 12, 
1838, resolutions, known by the name of their introducer, 
Charles Gordon Atherton, of New Hampshire, were brought 
before the House and adopted. ‘This action of a Northern 
representative was hailed with satisfaction by the South, but 
called forth strong denunciation from the section that he 
was declared to have betrayed. The Atherton resolutions 
marked an advanced step in their denial of the right of 
Congress to prevent “the removal of slaves from one State 
to another.” The particular resolution of Atherton which 
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had most influence in enlisting the support of the Demo- 
crats of the North for the Southern position was that which 
declared that Congress had not the right “to discriminate 
between the institutions of one portion of the States and 
another with the view of abolishing the one and promoting the 
other.” This generalizing of the States Rights theory made 
the doctrine entirely acceptable to the Northern Democrats. 

Just the day after Thompson had bitterly arraigned Adams 
for taking a course which he declared was calculated to 
incite slaves to rebellion, Calhoun delivered himself in the 
Senate of an extended speech on the subject of abolitionist 
petitions. Calhoun, so long a political force, now stood forth 
as the leader by right of the South’s fight for the preserva- 
tion of slavery, and for its extension into acquired territory. 
He had long been associated with Webster and Clay in a 
triumvirate of genius and power, but upon the election of 
Van Buren, he left his former allies and joined the president 
in his independent treasury plan. His attitude upon the 
president’s treasury proposition was influenced not so much 
by his devotion to that particular project as it was by his 
discernment of its drift. Jackson’s financial programme 
had been nullified by the crisis of 1837. Clay and Webster, 
although not pronounced for the restoration of the Bank of 
the United States, nevertheless were opposed to any finan- 
cial scheme which differed essentially from that. But it was 
clear to Calhoun that the principle of States Rights, in so far 
as it was related to the financial conduct of the government, 
best accorded with the treasury proposition of Van Buren. 
The rupture of the political affiliations between Clay, Web- 
ster, and Calhoun occurred in 1837—1838, and henceforth, 
Calhoun was the determined, unyielding leader of the Demo- 
cratic party in its fight for State sovereignty. 

The position which he assumed in his speech in the 
Senate was one of unrelenting hostility toward the abolition 
movement, and he did not hesitate to declare that it should 
be dealt with like any other pernicious influence, not left to 
wear itself away—for that he was convinced it would not 
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do—but destroyed by the power of government. Said he: 
“However sound the great body of the non-slaveholding 
States are at present, in the course of a few years they will 
be succeeded by those who will have been taught to hate 
the people and institutions of nearly one-half of this Union 
with a hatred more deadly than one hostile nation ever 
entertained towards another.” He went on, further, to 
declare that an alliance of States was unthinkable under the 
condition of one-half regarding as “sinful and odious in 
the sight of God and man” an institution upon which the 
very existence of the other half depended. 

While the House was making desperate but futile en- 
deavors to keep the word “slavery” out of its discussions, 
Calhoun was making that word the text for a declaration 
of principles more advanced than any other leader had 
hitherto dared assert. Let others apologize as they might 
for the existence of slavery, he, at least, would not be an 
apologist for that which was wrought into the very warp 
and woof of the economic life of the Southern States. He 
asserted the claim of his section upon the general govern- 
ment for the preservation of slavery, because it was right. 
It was not even a partial evil, it was a “positive good.” It 
was the safest foundation of free institutions. He said: 
“We of the South will not, cannot surrender our institu- 
tions. ‘To maintain the existing relations between the two 
races inhabiting that section of the Union is indispensable 
to the peace and happiness of both. It cannot be subverted 
without drenching the country in blood, and extirpating 
one or the other of the races. Be it good or bad, it has 
grown up with our society and institutions, and is so inter- 
woven with them, that, to destroy it would be to destroy us 
asa people. But let me not be misunderstood as admitting, 
even by implication, that the existing relations between the 
two races in the slaveholding States is an evil—far other- 
wise; I hold it to be a good, as it has thus far proved itself 
to be to both, and will continue to prove so if not disturbed 
by the fell spirit of abolition. . . . I hold that in the 
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present state of civilization, where two races of different 
origin, and distinguished by color, and other physical differ- 
ences, as well as intellectual, are brought together, the re- 
lation now existing in the slaveholding States between the 
two, is, instead of an evil, a good—a positive good. 

I fearlessly assert that the existing relation between the two 
races in the South, against which these blind fanatics are 
waging war, forms the most solid and durable foundation 
on which to rear free and stable political institutions.” In 
advocating decidedly the right of the slave States to the 
preservation of the institution, Calhoun did not stop with a 
general assertion of the worth of that institution, but de- 
clared in most emphatic terms in a set of resolutions the 
right of a State to order its internal affairs of whatever 
nature, as a guarantee of the Constitution. These resolu- 
tions he introduced as a test of the doctrine of States Rights. 
The first four of Calhoun’s resolutions referred to slavery 
in the States and the fifth to slavery in the Territories and 
the District of Columbia. The last declared that the inter- 
ference of any State or body of citizens of another State to 
abolish slavery in the District or the Territories, under the 
pretext that it was immoral or sinful, would be a “direct 
and dangerous attack on the institutions of all the slave- 
holding States.” Early in January the Senate proceeded to- 
consider these resolutions. They were supported not only 
by Calhoun’s Southern associates, but also by a number 
of Northern members, who regarded the methods of the 
abolitionists as fanatical and subversive of the very end 
which they sought to attain. 

The position of Calhoun in his States Rights resolutions 
was an entirely logical one from the Southern point of view, 
but he had undertaken an enormous task in attempting to 
convince the North that slavery was an institution which 
the economic conditions of the South rendered not only 
necessary but right, and he fully realized the gravity of the 
task. Said he: “I was not sanguine of the success of 
the measure, even if it should be adopted. I presented it 
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as the most likely to do good and in the desire to do any- 
thing to avert the approaching catastrophe, which I was 
most anxious to avoid.” Only one thing was paramount 
to the preservation of the Union in the mind of Calhoun, 
and that was the protection of slavery in the States where 
it was recognized. He professed his earnest purpose to 
save the Union by effectually checking the onslaught upon 
slavery. ‘ This,” he said, “was the only question of suffi- 
cient potency to divide the Union, and divide it it would, or 
drench the country in blood if not arrested.” The first 
response to Calhoun’s challenge came from Senator Smith, 
of Indiana, who immediately moved an amendment to Cal- 
houn’s resolutions that nothing in them should be construed 
as committing the Senate to a position adverse to that of the 
Declaration of Independence that “all men are created 
equal” or to the fundamental propositions of freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, and the right of petition. The 
amendment included the declaration that “the Union must 
be preserved.” In his speech Senator Smith pointed out the 
inconsistency of Calhoun’s demand that there should be no 
“intermeddling” by free States or any of their citizens with 
these fundamental liberties of the country. 

Thus brought into the realm of abstraction, liberty still 
refused terms of association with slavery. Calhoun’s reso- 
lutions were a desperate advance into the enemy’s territory. 
With the set determination of a zealot he carried forward 
the principle which was to destroy existing affiliations and 
fix the alignment of the sections so far and so swiftly ahead 
that the Northern senators with Southern principles wavered 
in their following. No senator with anti-slavery sentiment 
followed more keenly the ultimatum of the South as deliv- 
ered by its accredited champion than did those few senators 
from the North whose sympathies were with the South, but 
whose reason could not sanction the radical position of 
Calhoun in his attempt to secure governmental endorse- 
ment and protection of slavery, nor were those senators 
willing to stigmatize as dangerous fanatics all those who 
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looked upon the institution as “immoral or sinful.” These 
were demands upon party loyalty too onerous to be borne. 

There was one man in the Senate prepared to meet the 
issue presented by Calhoun. Clay stepped into the arena 
after the debate had proceeded for several days, and after 
the earlier resolutions in the Calhoun series had been modi- 
fied, amended, and adopted. First making clear his position 
by the statement that he had “voted for the Calhoun reso- 
lutions,” not “ from any confidence in their healing virtues” 
for, so far from conciliating, they were well calculated “to 
increase and exasperate . . . the existing agitation,” 
he proceeded to offer a set of counter resolutions. In 
taking this action he declared that it was all important that 
the claim of the rights of the State should be met by those 
of the Union. He said: “J have no apprehension for the 
safety of the Union from any state of things now existing. 
I will not answer for the consequences which may issue 
from indiscretion and harshness on the part of individuals 
or of Congress, here or elsewhere. We allow ourselves to 
speak too frequently, and with too much levity, of a separa- 
tion of this Union. It is a terrible word, to which our ears 
should not be familiarized. I desire to see in continued 
safety and prosperity this Union, and no other Union. I 
believe in this Union as it is, one and indivisible, without 
diminution. I will neither voluntarily leave it, nor be driven 
out of it by force. Here, in my place, I shall contend for 
all the rights of the State which sent me here. I shall 
contend for them with undoubting confidence, and with the 
perfect conviction that they are safer in the Union than 
they would be out of the Union.” 

The substitute resolutions of Clay affirmed that slavery 
was an institution of the States and could not be interfered 
with; that petitions upon the subject of slavery in the States 
should be rejected as praying for something “ palpably be- 
yond the scope of the constitutional power of Congress; 
that to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia would 
be a violation of good faith “implied in the cession” of its 
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territory by Maryland and Virginia, and that to take such 
action without indemnifying the slaveowners would alarm 
the slave States; that the Senate was bound by the right of 
petition as a constitutional conferment to receive and to 
respect petitions upon the subject of slavery in the district; 
that, accordingly, it was proper to refer such petitions to 
suitable committees; that it would be unwise to abolish 
slavery in Florida “the only territory of the United States 
in which it now exists,” for the reason that such action 
would agitate the South; especially was it uncalled for, as 
the people of Florida had not asked for it, and because it was 
a matter which they had the exclusive right to determine 
when they should ask admittance to the Union as a State; 
that Congress had no constitutional right to interfere with 
the slave trade between slave States; that the agitation of the 
question of abolition was a matter of regret; and that the 
Union should be cherished. : 
Clay laid the greatest stress in his series of resolutions 
upon those relating to the District of Columbia and Florida. 
These were actually adopted by the Senate as were all the 
resolutions of Calhoun, although they were burdened with 
amendments which took away much of their force. The 
effect of these resolutions and their discussion in the Senate 
was only to promote slavery agitation. Tremendously were 
the waves of the sea of public opinion beating against the 
slave-girt shores of the South; futilely was Calhoun trying 
to lash them back. It is not necessary to attribute to Cal- 
houn personal motives in explanation of the ardor of his 
purpose. He was undoubtedly possessed by the faith which 
he formulated and fought for. And yet Clay, who was never 
above attributing to adversaries the pressure of unworthy in- 
fluences, in a private letter referred to the Calhoun resolutions 
and their champion as follows: “ They are at last disposed of. 
Their professed object is slavery; their real aim, to advance 
the political interest of the mover, and to affect mine.” 
Anti-slavery petitions continued to be ignored by the 
Senate and the House, but no restrictions could be placed 
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upon freedom of speech, and the anti-slavery advocates were 
zealous in moulding public sentiment in the free States. 
Having definitely undertaken to make the question a polit- 
ical issue, anti-slavery men began to catechise candidates 
as to their position upon the all-absorbing question. Espe- 
cially did they exert their moral compulsion upon Whigs 
found recreant to the faith which the abolitionists had fash- 
ioned for them. In November, 1838, referring to the polit- 
ical situation in Ohio in this respect, Clay wrote: “The 
abolitionists are alleged to have gone against us almost to a 
man. The introduction of this new element of abolition into 
our elections cannot fail to excite, with all reflecting men, 
the deepest solicitude. Although their numbers are not very — 
great, they are sufficiently numerous in several States to 
turn the scale. I have now before me a letter from the 
secretary of the American Anti-Slavery Society in New 
York, in which he says: ‘I should consider (as in all 
candor I acknowledge I would) the election of a slave- 
holder to the presidency a great calamity to the country.’ 
The danger is that the contagion may spread until it reaches 
all the free States. My own position touching slavery, at 
the present time, is singular enough. The abolitionists are 
denouncing me as a slaveholder, and slaveholders as an 
abolitionist, while both unite on Mr. Van Buren.” It can 
easily be seen how Clay had his political fortunes con- 
siderably affected by his unwillingness to be bound by the 
tenets of abolition. He was regarded as a half-way man 
rather than an open disciple of anti-slavery. 

In February, 1839, in a speech in connection with the 
presentation of petitions from citizens of the District of 
Columbia praying Congress to suppress all agitation in that 
body touching slavery and the slave trade in the District, 
Clay was betrayed into the greatest blunder of his political 
career. ‘The petition which he made the basis of his re- 
markable address gossip declared had been written by his 
own hand. But the grounds for the current belief that he, 
contrary to his usual practice, wrote out his address in full 
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and read it, before delivery, to a Southern senator, an 
ardent slavery advocate, and a group of the senator’s friends, 
has more substantial basis than idle rumor. In this address’ 
Clay divided the abolitionists into three classes: the benevo- 
lently inclined, like the peaceful Quakers, those who resented 
the overthrow of the right of petition, and, finally, the revo- 
lutionary abolitionists, who would carry their principles at the 
point of the bayonet. Clay denied the authority of Congress, 
even if it had the power, to free the three million slaves. 
He declared, that granted authority and power, such a course 
would be positively immoral, for it would mean eventually 
the domination of the white race by the negro. He set 
forth the alternative in the South of the government of the 
negro by the white man, or of the white man by the negro. 
Said he: “In such an alternative, who can hesitate? Is it 
not better for both parties that the existing state should be 
preserved? ‘Thhis is our true ground of defence. It is that 
which our Revolutionary ancestors assure. It is that which, 
in my opinion, forms our justification in the eyes of all 
Christendom.” He recognized the slaves as being property 
because the law so declared them, and inquired of the aboli- 
tionists whether they would indemnify the slaveowners with 
twelve hundred million dollars for the loss of their property. 
He could see in the abolition movement only a half century 
setback to a beneficent movement of sentiment toward 
emancipation. As for the slaves, they had reaped from the 
abolition movement no benefit, but, instead, more rigorous 
laws. He declared that if he were a citizen of any of the 
planting States he would earnestly oppose “any scheme of 
emancipation, gradual or immediate, because of the danger 
of an ultimate ascendency of the black race, or of a civil 
contest which might terminate in the extinction of one race 
or the other.” He denied, however, that he had any 
sympathy with slavery as an institution. Said he: “I am 
no friend of slavery. The searcher of all hearts knows 
that every pulsation of mine beats high and strong in the 
cause of liberty. Wherever it is safe and practicable, I 
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desire to see every portion of the human family in the 
enjoyment of it. But I prefer the liberty of my own 
country to that of any other people, and the liberty of my 
own race to that of any other. The liberty of the descend- 
ants of Africa in the United States is incompatible with the 
liberty and safety of the European descendants. Their 
slavery forms an exception—an exception resulting from a 
stern and inexorable necessity—to the general liberty in the 
United States. We do not originate, nor are we responsi- 
ble for, this necessity. Their liberty, if it were possible, 
could only be established by violating the incontestable 
powers of the States and subverting the Union; and be- 
neath the ruins of the Union would be buried, sooner or 
later, the liberty of both races.” The Senator earnestly 
pleaded with the abolitionists to desist from their agitation. 
When he had finished his speech, Clay was forced to listen 
to the praises of Calhoun, who contrasted Clay’s present 
position with that he held at the time he had introduced 
his resolutions, and professed to believe his address was a 
recantation. Clay quietly submitted to the condescension 
of the Southern leader. The author of the fine sentiment, 
“<I would rather be right than president,” had compromised 
his honest convictions. 

Early in the session of the Twenty-sixth Congress, 
which convened in December, 1839, the inevitable gag 
resolution was introduced. In January, 1840, Thomp- 
son, of South Carolina, made the motion that all papers 
touching slavery should be laid on the table without being 
read or debated. The motion provoked discussion and 
produced other resolutions on both sides of the question. | 
Adams proposed as an amendment to the twenty-first rule 
of the House that any petition to which there was not 
specific objection should be received, and, where objections 
were raised, the name of the member offering the objection 
should be entered upon the journal, with his reason there- 
for, so that the question then would take the form: Shall 
the petition be rejected? Although Adams pleaded for the 
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reception and consideration of petitions, he declared that 
he was not in favor of abolishing slavery in the District 
of Columbia and did not believe that there were ten mem- 
bers so inclined. After the debate had continued for several 
days, William Cost Johnson, a Whig member from Mary- 
land, offered to amend Adams’s amendment to the extent 
that no paper adverse to slavery in the District or in the 
Territories or that sought to have the slave trade inhibited 
should be entertained by the House. This being agreed to, 
the amendment, as amended, was adopted. 

In 1840, there were evidences of a worldwide interest in 
the abolition of slavery, or at least in the universal emancipa- 
tion of the blacks. Great Britain had emancipated the slaves 
in her West India possessions, and had, moreover, refused 
to pay for slaves which had sought refuge there. That 
same year the World’s Convention met in London, and 
avowed its purpose of securing the liberation of slaves wher- 
ever held in bondage, and of suppressing the slave traffic. 
A circular letter prepared at this convention was sent to the 
governors of the slaveholding States, setting forth the famil- 
iar indictments against slavery and the slave trade, and as- 
serting that the only way to suppress the latter was to 
abolish the former, and appealing to the slaveholders upon 
the plea of the brotherhood of man and the doctrines of 
Christianity. These letters were forwarded to their desti- 
nations in the United States by Seth M. Gates, a member 
of the House of Representatives from New York, under his 
franking privilege. The circulars and the agency of Gates 
in their distribution were strongly denounced by the South- 
ern governors. Among the denouncers was James K. Polk, 
Governor of Tennessee, who four years later filled the 
presidential chair. Popular opinion throughout the South 
resented the action of the member from New York. 

Great Britain had uniformly sought to suppress the slave 
trade from the year 1806. At her solicitation, the United 
States manifested some interest in the same cause by keeping 
a few ships in African waters, but our government would 
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not consent to mutual visitation and search. As a result, 
the American flag was frequently appropriated by slavers of 
other nationalities to protect them in their nefarious traffic. 
In 1841, Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, and Russia 
entered into what was called the Quintuple Treaty for the 
complete suppression of the African slave trade. By the 
provisions of this agreement, cruisers belonging to the con- 
tracting powers were detailed to visit and detain, within 
certain specified limits, the merchant vessels of any of the 
five nations which might be suspected of being engaged in 
the unlawful commerce. It was hoped that by this coopera- 
tion the slave trade would be completely suppressed. 

On August 9, 1842, a treaty called by the name of the 
British minister, the Ashburton Treaty, was signed at 
Washington. ‘The mission of Lord Ashburton was a wide 
one, being professedly for the composing of the boundary 
and all other differences between the two countries. But in 
connection with the slavery question the clause of greatest 
interest was that which required the United States to keep 
a force of eighty guns, necessitating for the service of ships 
one thousand men, on the coast of Africa for the suppression 
of the slave trade. In the Senate Benton led the attack 
upon the treaty. He referred to the spirit of “roaming phi- 
lanthropy” which had taken the negroes of Africa under its 
protection. He declared that the proposition to sustain a 
squadron in African waters veiled a tribute to England, as 
the condition carried with it, for the life of the treaty,— 
which was five years;—exemption from search. He did 
not propose to pay such a price for the assurance of security 
from Great Britain’s inquisition. James Buchanan added 
to the argument of the opposition by a speech in which he 
declared that the treaty was clothed in obscurity. ‘ Did the 
British government,” he asked, “demand this sacrifice at 
our hands? Was it necessary to appease the wounded pride 
of England at the disappointment she experienced when 
France, our ancient and faithful ally, refused to ratify the 
Quintuple Treaty and identified herself with us in resisting 
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the right of visitation and search?”’ He declared that to 
ratify the treaty would be to endorse Great Britain’s extrava- 
gant claim to be the “supreme protector of the rights of 
humanity.” Other members asserted that the country’s 
expenditures for the carrying out of this clause of the treaty 
would be in effect tribute money to Great Britain and “a 
prostration of the interests and rights of American citizens, 
and a dishonor to the American name.’ But the treaty, in 
spite of all opposition, was ratified by a vote of thirty-nine 
to nine. ; 

We may now consider some phases of the slave problem 
which were developed by the coastwise slave trade. During 
Van Buren’s administration, the claims of this country in 
connection with the Comet and the Encomium were settled. 
These cases are representative of the whole class of such 
claims, which kept this country supplied with petty causes 
for dispute with Great Britain. In 1830, the Comet, bound 
from Alexandria with a cargo of slaves for the New Orleans 
market, was wrecked on the False Keys of the Bahama 
Islands. Her passengers, including the slaves, were brought 
by wreckers to Nassau, where the liberty of the slaves was 
recognized. Four years later the Encomium, sailing from 
Charleston with a number of slaves on board and bound for 
Louisiana, was stranded at about the same place where the 
Comet had been wrecked. By this accident her slaves also 
were made free. The following year, 1835, the Enterprise 
sailed from the District of Columbia with a cargo of slaves 
for Charleston and was forced by stress of weather into 
Port Hamilton, Bermuda, and her slaves, coming under the 
British rule, were made free. The negotiations for recom- 
pense for the blacks were commenced under President 
Jackson and continued into Van Buren’s administration, 
when, as we have noted, the first two claims were con- 
ceded and paid. But Great Britain persistently refused to 
pay for the slaves on board the Enterprise, upon the ground 
that the misfortune to that ship had occurred after the 
British act for the emancipation of the slaves in the British 
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West Indies had gone into effect. Calhoun brought the 
matter into the Senate and contended that if the slaves had 
been taken voluntarily into the British port the correctness 
of that government’s position would be beyond question, 
but that enforced entrance into Great Britain’s jurisdiction 
gave a different aspect to the case. He, therefore, averred 
that in detaining the negroes Great Britain had made herself 
liable for damages. He also pointed out that the length of 
the channel between Florida and the Bahamas as compared 
with its breadth, two hundred miles against fifty, would 
render it hazardous to use that channel if the principle 
Great Britain sought to establish should be conceded. Cal- 
houn was sustained in his contention by many of the leading 
men of the Senate, including Clay and Benton, and his 
resolutions calling upon Great Britain to make redress 
were passed. Great Britain was forced to recapture the 
slaves to whom she had given liberty. In 1840, a case 
having points of similarity to the foregoing arose. The 
Hermosa sailed from Richmond for New Orleans in that 
year, was wrecked on a small British island and taken into 
Nassau, where the slaves claimed and were conceded liberty. 
Once more, Congress was importuned to secure redress 
from the British government. A petition to that effect was 
introduced by Alexander Barrow, of Louisiana. In this 
instance the petitioners failed of success. 

A much more important case was that of the Créole, of 
Richmond, which, in 1841, having on board one hundred and 
thirty-five slaves, sailed for New Orleans. On November 
7th, when the vessel was off the Bahama Island, nineteen 
of the slaves, under the lead of Madison Washington, took 
forcible possession of the brig and sailed her into the port of 
Nassau. ‘The slaves had not gotten possession of the brig 
until, in a desperate struggle, the captain, the first mate, and 
ten of the crew were wounded, and a slave vender, who 
was aboard, was killed. The British authorities took pos- 
session of the vessel pending an investigation of the affair. 
All the slaves were set free, with the exception of the 
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nineteen rioters, and these were held awaiting instructions 
from the home government. The officers of the brig de- 
manded the right to carry the offenders into some port of 
the United States for trial, but this the British authorities 
refused. Benton declares that “this was tantamount to an 
acquittal, and even justification of all that they had done, 
as according to the British judicial decisions a slave has the 
right to kill his master to obtain his freedom.” There 
came an insistent demand from the South that such inva- 
sions of the rights of the country should not be submitted 
to. Calhoun pointed out the criminality of the British 
government in giving its protection to pirates on the high 
seas who had conducted the craft of which they had gained 
unlawful possession into a British port. He declared this 
offence to be the more aggravated in view of the fact that 
the vessel with the legitimate cargo was sailing from one 
American port to another. Henry Clay joined Calhoun 
in his protest, declaring that if such acts were permitted 
Americans would virtually be denied liberty of coastwise 
traffic, that it would be dangerous for them to attempt to 
proceed. from one port to another with slaves aboard their 
ships. On February 11, 1842, Calhoun introduced a reso- 
lution requesting the president to furnish the Senate with 
any information he had with regard to the occurrences 
in connection with the Creole. In compliance with this 
resolution, which was adopted and duly forwarded to the 
president, the executive responded that the government 
was in receipt of the facts in the case and that the secre- 
tary of state had been instructed to prepare a despatch to 
Mr. Everett, the American minister at the Court of St. 
James, and that this would be done at once. Calhoun ex- 
pressed his impatience with such diplomatic procedure and 
said that he had hoped that the government would forth- 
with despatch a warship with a demand to be placed in the 
hands of the American minister at London for the imme- 
diate yielding up of the criminals by the British government. 
However, as no further action could be taken, Calhoun 
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was forced to await the course of diplomatic adjustment. 
Daniel Webster, who was secretary of state, prepared the 
despatch. It was satisfactory to Calhoun, but some of 
the senators were not satisfied with a paragraph in it which 
expressed the hope that Lord Ashburton, who was soon to- 
come out to the United States, would be clothed with power 
to adjust the Creole case. This, in fact, was one of the 
causes in the general instructions of Lord Ashburton with 
regard to the matters concerning which he was to seek to 
effect an agreement and to draw up a treaty with the United 
States. 

The Creole matter found its echo in the House, when 
Joshua R. Giddings, impressed with the fact that slavery 
could be discussed in the Senate, drew up a series of resolu- 
tions upon the subject and presented them on March 21, 
1842. They set forth the sovereignty of a State over slaves 
in its own territory, the surrender to the Federal govern- 
ment by the States, under the Constitution, of entire juris- 
diction over commerce and navigation; that slavery, being 
an abridgment of the natural rights of men, could only 
exist by positive municipal law, and, consequently, when a 
ship belonging to a citizen of any State entered upon the 
high seas it became amenable to the laws of the United 
States. The deductions drawn from these propositions 
were that when the brig Creole left Virginia the laws of 
that State ceased to have jurisdiction over persons on board; 
that the slaves, in resuming their natural rights, violated no 
law of the United States; that ‘they, therefore, incurred 
no legal penalty; that any attempt to gain possession of or 
to reénslave those persons was unauthorized by the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United States; that all attempts 
to exercise the influence of the nation in the promotion of 
the coastwise slave trade was subversive of the rights of the 
people of the free States, was without the sanction of the 
Constitution and offensive to the national character. These 
resolutions being shown to Adams before their introduc- 
tion into the House, he approved them all with the exception 
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of the one denying the power of the Federal government to 
abolish slavery in the States. When Giddings presented 
his resolution to the House he found himself at once the 
centre of argument and invective. He finally consented to 
withdraw his resolutions, with the remark that they would 
at any rate be published. But this did not satisfy the House, 
and Botts, of Virginia, moved a vote of censure upon the 
ground that the subject-matter of the resolutions touched a 
question vital to the interest of a section of the Union and 
the subject of negotiations with the government of Great 
Britain, the result of which “might involve those nations 
and perhaps the civilized world in war.” After discussion, 
the House adjourned without passing the resolution. On 
the following day the vote of censure passed the House by 
one hundred and twenty to sixty-nine. Giddings imme- 
diately resigned his seat and returned to Ohio, which State 
within five weeks reélected him, clothed with instructions 
to present his resolutions again, and to stand fast in his 
position. Upon his return to the House he attempted to 
do this, but the majority, availing themselves of filibustering 
parliamentary tactics, prevented him from carrying out his 
intention. 

The international aspects of slavery were touched upon 
in a review by the Supreme Court of a case involving the 
rendition of fugitive slaves. This case was a precursor of 
the legislation of 1850. The case was that of Edward 
Prigg, of Maryland, who in 1839 carried out of the State 
of Pennsylvania a colored woman, Margaret Morgan, and 
her children, who in 1832 had fled from servitude. Prigg 
delivered them to their claimant, Margaret Ashmore, a resi- 
dent of the State of Maryland. Prigg was arrested, tried, 
and convicted of violating a Pennsylvania statute of 1826. 
As the case was of interest to both Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, these States agreed to have it carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Justice Story rendered the 
decision of the court that the Act of Pennsylvania was 
unconstitutional and void, as that clause of the Constitution 
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which provided that fugitives from labor should be delivered 
up created a new right over which Congress had sole juris- 
diction, and therefore the States had no power to legislate 
upon it. The decision continued by pointing out that even 
if slavery existed by municipal law, yet the guarantee of the 
Constitution extended the rights of the owner over his fugi- 
tive slave beyond the borders of his own State and into 
every other State, so that he might seize and recapture his 
slave wherever found, provided that he could do so without 
any breach of the peace or any illegal violence. Chief 
Justice Taney delivered a dissenting opinion, in which he 
said: “If the State authorities are absolved from all obliga- 
tion to protect their right [to recapture] and may stand by 
and see it violated, without an effort to defend it, the Act 
of Congress of 1793 scarcely deserves the name of a 
remedy.” Justice McLean dissented from the opinion of 
the court because of his conviction that it was a dangerous 
infringement of personal liberty. Reverting to his attitude 
in the Prigg case at a later time, he thus states his position 
in full: “Under the Act of 1793, the master or his agent 
had a right to seize his absconding slave wherever he might 
_ be found, not to take him out of the State, but to bring 
him before some judicial officer of the State, or of the 
United States, within the State, to make proof of his right 
to the services of the fugitive. But, by the decision in the 
case of Prigg versus the State of Pennsylvania, the master 
had a right to seize his slave in any State where he may be 
found, if he can do so without a breach of the peace, and 
without any exhibition of claim or authority take him back 
to the State from whence he absconded. Believing that 
this remedy was not necessary to the rights of the master, 
and, if practically enforced, would produce great excitement 
in the free States, I dissented from the opinion of the court 
and stated my objection with whatever force I was able.” 
Although the law of 1793 was on its face favorable to the 
slaveholder, yet the practical difficulties in the way of re- 
capturing and securing the return of fugitive slaves made it 
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really operate in the interest of freedom up to the time of 
the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. 

A case of revolting slaves taking possession of a schooner 
which achieved wide political distinction was that of the 
Il’ Amistad, which, on June 27, 1839, left the harbor of 
Havana, bound for Guanaja Puerto Principe. There were 
fifty-two negroes aboard in possession of two Spanish slave 
dealers, Ruiz and Montez. After being some days out from 
port the negroes revolted, killing the captain and three other 
whites. They then directed Ruiz and Montez to steer the 
ship in the direction of Africa, but being unversed in navi- 
gation, they were deceived by the Spaniards, who instead 
brought the vessel into American waters. On August 26th, 
Lieutenant Gedney, in command of the United States brig 
Washington, sighted the ship off Cullogen Point, Long 
Island. Lieutenant Gedney had his suspicions raised with 
regard to the craft, and, upon finding it in charge of negroes, 
took possession of the ship, of the negroes aboard her, and 
of others of the negroes who had left the ship and reached 
the shore. Lieutenant Gedney took the ship and its entire 
“cargo” to New London, Connecticut, where the case was 
brought before the Federal courts. It developed many 
complications. Gedney and his associates claimed salvage 
money; Ruiz and Montez demanded possession of the 
negroes; the latter in turn brought action against the Span- 
iards; while the administration recommended that the ship 
with the negroes be surrendered to the Spanish ambassador. 
The case in its political bearings was a very difficult one. 
Secretary of State Forsyth, of Georgia, was informed by the 
district attorney of Connecticut that the Spanish minister 
demanded possession of “the ship, cargo, and blacks” under 
the terms of the treaty of 1795. ‘The secretary of state, on 
September 11th, replied as follows to the communication of 
the district attorney: ‘Mr. Calderon’s application will be 
immediately transmitted to the President for his decision 
upon it. . . . Inthe meantime, you will take care that no 
proceedings of your circuit court, or of any other judicial 
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tribunal, places the vessel, cargo, or slaves beyond the con- 
trol of the Federal executive.” The case was referred on 
September 24th to the attorney-general, Felix Grundy, of 
‘Tennessee, for an official opinion. The following Novem- 
ber that official rendered an opinion to the effect that the 
cargo and negroes should be surrendered without regard to 
the question of the rightful ownership of them by the Span- 
iards, since it was not within the province of the United 
States to inquire into the correctness of the circumstances 
as given in the Spanish documents; and that the president 
should advise the marshal having custody of the ship and 
cargo to turn them over to such persons as the Spanish 
ambassador should designate to receive them. Article nine 
of the treaty referred only to ships and goods taken from the 
possession of “pirates” om the high seas. The fact of the 
negroes being the legitimate property of the claimants was 
considered established by the passport of the governor of 
Cuba, although it was known to both the Spanish ambassa- 
dor and the American attorney-general that the passport had 
been illegally obtained. According to the laws of Spain, the 
negroes were free, as, in accordance with a treaty concluded 
with Great Britain, the Spanish government in 1817 had 
issued a decree prohibiting the importation of slaves from 
Africa after May 30,1820. With their status thus defined 
and under the protection of specific laws of Spain passed 
to give effect to the decree, the acts of the negroes were 
justifiable measures of self-defence. They were neither 
“ pirates”” nor ‘“¢ commodities.” 

On January 7, 1840, the secretary of state directed the 
Spanish minister to be prepared to take possession of 
the ship and cargo and the negroes immediately upon the 
rendering of a decision by the District Court. The min- 
ister thereupon preferred the request for the president to 
order the transportation of the negroes, upon their release, 
in a government vessel to Cuba. The president assented 
and three days before the Court assembled, a vessel was 
anchored off New Haven in readiness to carry out this 
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commission. The significance of this fact is found in the 
wording of the Spanish minister’s demand for the negroes, 
“for, be it recollected, that the legation of Spain does not 
demand the delivery of slaves, but of assassins.” The 
court reached the decision that as the papers of Ruiz and 
Montez were fraudulent, the status of the negroes was 
that of native Africans illegally imported, and that, accord- 
ing to the treaty of 1819, they should be sent back to 
Africa. ‘This decision was not satisfactory to the secretary 
of state, who at once ordered the district attorney to take 
an appeal to the Circuit Court. That official was in entire 
sympathy with the administration’s purpose to honor the 
Spanish minister’s demand to the letter, even though such 
compliance would be followed by the execution of the 
blacks. 

Failing confirmation of the administration’s position from 
the Circuit Court, the case was carried up to the Supreme 
Court. The matter had now become a party question. 
John Quincy Adams consented to undertake the defence of 
the L’ Amistad negroes. In his plea he pictured the president 
prostrating himself at the “‘bidding of the fleshmongers.” 
He charged the government with seeking to complete the 
shameful voyage of the ship that had sailed from the African 
coast with its human chattels. He declared that the wretched 
Africans had been torn from their own country and shipped 
against the laws of Spain, against the laws of the United 
States, and in violation of the law of nations. He pictured 
the cruelties of the Spanish claimants whose ill-treatment 
had caused the death of sixteen of the hapless mortals upon 
the voyage. Step by step he followed the progress of the 
case through the courts and through the channels of 
diplomacy and characterized as most extraordinary the in- 
structions of the secretary of state to see to it that the 
decision of the District Court or any other court should not 
place the Africans beyond the control of the president. 
Instead of such ignoble alliance with Spain in her deter- 
mined man hunt, he declared that the secretary of state 
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should have replied to the demands of the Spanish minister 
that his claim was inadmissible. Inadmissible because the 
owner of the ship was dead and it was impossible to deliver 
the ship; because the question depended upon the courts, 
the Spanish minister’s declaration that the courts of the 
United States had no jurisdiction being untrue and offensive; 
because the president had no power to arrest and deliver up 
any person whatsoever. The case was passed upon by the 
court and its judgment, rendered on March g, 1841, by 
Justice Story, proclaimed the negroes of the L’ Amistad free. 
It held that the Africans had been unlawfully transported 
to Cuba, and that the Spanish claimants had knowledge of 
this fact when they purchased them; that they were free 
and that they did not become pirates and robbers in taking 
forcible possession of the ship and attempting to regain 
their native land; that there was nothing in the treaty with 
Spain that justified that country’s claim for their surrender, 
and that the United States was bound to respect their rights 
as well as those of Spanish subjects. 

The difference of criminal jurisprudence in the States led 
to a number of clashes over questions of jurisdiction. Such 
a case arose in July, 1839. A negro named Isaac was found 
secreted on a schooner which arrived in New York harbor. 
On coming into port, Isaac was seized and taken to Vir- 
ginia, without legal process and in spite of a New York 
law against kidnapping. The Governor of Virginia made 
demand upon the New York executive for the surrender of 
certain colored men who had facilitated Isaac’s escape from 
his master in the Old Dominion. This demand was refused 
upon the ground that no State could demand the surrender 
of a fugitive from justice for an act which was made crimi- 
nal only by its own legislation. A similar difference between 
Georgia and Maine in 1837 had led the former State to 
seek to secure a Federal enactment making it obligatory 
upon one governor under such circumstances to honor the 
requisition from another. The New York case influenced 
the legislature of that State in 1840 to pass an Act extending 
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the right of trial by jury, with special regard to fugitive 
slaves. This action, following upon the refusal of the 
governor to take the view of the Virginia executive in the 
recent case, provoked retaliatory legislation on the part of 
Virginia. Its legislature passed an Act in the same year, 
making it a penal offence for a citizen of New York to 
carry slaves out of the Commonwealth of Virginia. This 
legislation was made effective by a clause providing that all 
the vessels of the former State, before leaving any Virginia 
port, should be searched. The Act authorized the Governor 
of Virginia to order its suspension whenever the New York 
legislature should rescind its objectionable legislation and 
grant the claim which the Governor of Virginia had asserted 
in the case of the negro Isaac. The Virginia case attracted 
the attention of the whole country, and evoked many opinions 
as to the legal aspect which it involved. As the Demograts 
controlled both branches of the New York legislature in 
1842, they passed a resolution reviewing the circumstances 
of the Isaac case and affirming that “the stealing of a slave 
within the jurisdiction of Virginia was within the meaning 
of the Constitution.”” Governor Seward, the same executive 
who had been a party to the controversy, declined to trans- 
mit this resolution to the Virginia authorities, and stated 
that he remained of the opinion “that beings possessed of 
the physical, moral, and intellectual faculties common to the 
human race, cannot, by the force of any constitution or laws, 
be goods or chattels, or a thing; and that nothing but goods, 
chattels, and things can be the subject of larceny, stealing, 
or theft.” 

In 1842, Ohio became the centre of interest from a slav- 
ery case which gave rise to important rulings and decisions. 
Van Zandt, a farmer of Hamilton County, returning home 
from Cincinnati, gave aid and transportation to nine Ken- 
tucky fugitive slaves. The persons in pursuit of the blacks 
overtook the farmer, secured possession of seven of the 
fugitives, took them back to Kentucky, and lodged them in 
the jail at Covington. The captors were indicted by the 
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grand jury, tried, and acquitted. Van Zandt was brought 
before the Circuit Court of the United States, Chief Justice 
McLean presiding, and was defended by Thomas Morris 
and Salmon P. Chase. Justice McLean charged the jury 
to consider the case in the light of the Prigg verdict, and 
they brought in a verdict of guilty. Van Zandt was fined 
twelve hundred dollars. The case was carried to the Su- 
preme Court in 1846, and argued by Mr. Seward and Mr. 
Chase. Justice Woodbury delivered the opinion of the 
court, which maintained the constitutionality of the law of 
1793 and overruled the exceptions taken by the counsel for 
Van Zandt. The Prigg case figured again in 1842, in Mas- 
sachusetts. George Latimer, having made his escape from 
Virginia and come to Massachusetts, was seized in the city 
of Boston at the request of James B. Grey, of Norfolk, who 
claimed him as his slave. A writ of habeas corpus was sued 
out in his favor by his counsel, Samuel E. Sewell and Amos 
B. Merrill. The case was argued before Chief Justice Shaw, 
who decided that the statute of the United States warranted 
the owner in seizing his slave in any State to which he 
might have fled, and, after proving his claim before a United 
States Court, to take him out of the jurisdiction of such 
State. The writ was thereupon denied. The city attorney 
of Boston next applied in behalf of the claimant for a cer- 
tificate that Latimer was his slave, and for time to secure 
proofs from Norfolk. The court granted the application. 

On October 30th, an exciting meeting was held at 
Faneuil Hall for the purpose of protesting against the 
operation of the fugitive slave law in the Latimer case. 
As an illustration of the feelings of the people of the North 
toward the fugitive slave law the following extract from an 
address by Edmund Quincy at this meeting may be cited. 
Referring to the negro fugitive he said: “ He turns his face 
to the North Star, which he had been falsely told hung over 
a land of liberty. He treads the forest, he hurries by night 
across the green swamps, he lies concealed by day in the 
tangled cane-brake, he dares the treacherous morass, he 
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fords rivers, he scales mountains; but he shuns the face of 
Christian man as his deadliest foe! At last he reaches the 
free State; but he rests not from his pilgrimage until he 
has taken sanctuary in the very birthplace of liberty. Here 
he places his feet on our hearthstone, and demands hospi- 
tality and protection. And with what reception met this 
demand upon the humanity, the Christianity, the love of 
liberty of Boston? ‘The signal for the chase is given; the 
immortal game is on foot; a pack of bloodhounds in human 
shape is put on the scent; they pursue, seize, and hold him 
down, with the oppressor himself for the master of the 
hunt, and the second judicial magistrate in the nation for 
the whipper-in! Your police officers and jailers, under the 
compulsion of no law, are the voluntary partakers of this 
hideous case; and your streets and your prisons form the 
hunting ground on which the quarry is run down and 
secured.” Wendell Phillips then addressed the assemblage: 
« When I look upon these crowded thousands and see them 
trample on their consciences and the rights of their fellow- 
men at the bidding of a piece of parchment, I say, ‘My 
curse be upon the Constitution of these United States!’ ” 
The protest of the Boston citizens had its effect upon the 
officials as well as upon the owner of Latimer, and the case 
was brought to a close by the raising of a fund of four 
hundred dollars by Boston citizens to buy the liberty of 
the slave. 

North and south, the proceedings at Boston had effect. 
Virginia was ablaze with excitement and was loud in de- 
nunciation of the Boston proceedings; public meetings were 
held, and a demand for redress or retaliation was made upon 
the legislature. A requisition of the Virginia governor upon 
the executive of Massachusetts for Latimer as a fugitive 
from justice was refused by the latter governor. In Massa- 
chusetts, the legislature, which was Democratic, passed an 
Act constituting it a penal offence for any State officer or 
constable in any way to attempt to make effective the law 
of 1793 or to have part in the incarceration of any fugitive. 
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Other States took similar action. In Congress, Adams was 
again fighting the battle for the right of petition. A paper 
was introduced into the House signed by fifty thousand 
citizens of Massachusetts praying that the Constitution 
might be so amended and such laws passed as would relieve 
the State from all further participation in slavery. Adams 
also presented resolutions passed by the Massachusetts 
legislature proposing that the national Constitution be so 
amended as to base representation upon free persons. 

It is interesting again to revert to the attitude of the 
churches and to notice what effect the slavery leaven had 
been having upon the lump of Christian thought. In 1844 
the General Association of Massachusetts corresponded 
with Southern ecclesiastical bodies under its direction with 
the result of disclosing throughout the South a feeling of 
profound apprehension, the position of religious societies 
in the South being an extremely delicate one. The Pres- 
bytery of South Alabama, in response to the Massachusetts 
General Association’s query, replied that, on account of 
the large number of slaves, “‘immediate emancipation was 
not only dangerous to themselves, but doubly so to the 
safety of the white population” and that the agitation of 
the abolitionists had had the effect of combining every 
class of men, Christian and unbeliever, to hold them in 
close bondage for common safety. 

The agitation became, in some instances, responsible for 
severer slave laws. At this time in Alabama it was made 
a crime for anyone to teach a free person of color to read 
or write, under a penalty of five hundred dollars. Slaves 
were prohibited from assembling in groups numbering more 
than five under pretence of engaging in religious worship, 
except upon their owners’ premises. Negroes were pro- 
hibited from preaching except when five or more slavehold- 
ers were present. It was forbidden anyone to emancipate 
a slave within the State, excepting upon the ground of some 
extraordinary act on the slave’s part; under such circum- 
stances it was still necessary to have the authorization of a 
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special act of the legislature. “Thus, if every man in the 
State were to leave slaves free, the laws would still hold 
them in bondage.” The correspondence concluded as 
follows: ‘‘ We who dwell in the midst of the slave popula- 
tion, and who ought to be as much respected for our piety 
and our opinions as those at a distance, see the fatal results 
and mourn over them as they spread desolation over the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the slave. We have re- 
monstrated and expostulated with our brethren of the North, 
but our expostulations have been unheeded, and treated with 
contempt, or our own motives resolved into mere cupidity 
and avarice. You have asked us to advise as to your rela- 
tion and duty, and how the emancipation of the slaves is to 
be effected. Our answer to your inquiry is, we exhort you 
to let it alone—as every step you have already taken has 
only rendered the condition of the slave worse than it ever 
has been, and has more firmly riveted the chains of bondage, 
and can never reach the object before you. We for our- 
selves feel constrained to act as we are now doing, not to 
touch or meddle with the subject of slavery as a moral or 
political evil, until God, in his providence, shall open the 
way before us to act, should he design their emancipation.” 
The Presbytery of West Tennessee responded to the 
same inquiries to the effect that there was a very large 
preponderating sentiment throughout the South adverse to 
slavery. It was regarded as a great political evil and there 
were not very many who could find in the system anything 
to justify it from the point of view of religion. To employ 
the words in part of the reply: ‘ Many are anxious to wipe 
forever from our political and religious character the foul 
blot; but how this is to be done, so as to secure the best 
interests of all concerned, we have not yet found out.” 
The strong tide of opposing opinions was gradually, surely 
rising to the point where Church and State should be torn 
asunder by the terrific force of the impending cataclysm. 
While the question of slavery was thus agitating the 
Church, Congress, and society, practical measures were 
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actively at work for the relief of the South from conditions 
due to the presence of its large servile population. Among 
the schemes in operation, none appeared so feasible as that 
of the American Colonization Society, and none reflected 
greater credit upon its exponents, notwithstanding the dis- 
favor in which it was held by the rabid abolitionists, who 
took the abstract ground that the negro was the equal of the 
white man, and that to deport him because of his obnox- 
1ousness to the white people of the South would be to com- 
promise with an essential principle. In the face of criticism 
this society, which had been organized in Washington in 
1817, continued its work. It was proposed that as masters 
manumitted their slaves, this society should secure their 
transportation to the free state to be founded in the Dark 
Continent. This purpose was pursued, and the participa- 
tion of Maryland in particular reflects great credit on that 
State for its interest in the unfortunate negroes. The total 
expenditure of Maryland on this account amounted to more 
than a quarter-million dollars. The most active promoter 
of the Maryland Society was John H. B. Latrobe, who 
prepared a charter under which the Maryland colony in 
Liberia maintained a prosperous government for many years, 
finally uniting with the earlier Liberian government. All 
such efforts, practically philanthropic though they might be, 
could only effect limited results. They could not curb the 
fiery zeal of the abolitionist or stay the strong current of 
anti-slavery sentiment. 


CHAPTER III 
ADMINISTRATION OF TYLER 


Ow March 4, 1841, Washington was the centre of a 
concourse of people who believed that the accession to the 
presidency of the Whig candidate signified the beginning 
of a new era in the history of the country. Affecting that 
simplicity and hardihood which had been lauded in the cam- 
paign as typical of the spirit of the nation, Harrison came 
without attendance, and, although sixty-eight years of age, 
sought to discredit charges of feeble health by reckless ex- 
posure and carelessness. Inauguration day was cold and 
windy, but unmindful of the weather, the president for two 
hours rode with bared head along Pennsylvania Avenue in 
the procession. 

And now the president was to pronounce the words of 
reform which had been the talisman of a campaign whose 
festivities had continued with almost unabated force after 
the election. “If one could imagine a whole nation declar- 
ing a holiday or season of rollicking for a period of six or 
eight months, and giving themselves up during the whole 
time to the wildest freaks of fun and frolic, caring nothing 
for business, singing, dancing, and carousing, night and day, 
you might have some faint notion of the extraordinary 
scenes of 1840.”” The address of President Harrison set 
forth the policy by which he proposed to be guided in the 
conduct of his office. He promised to use the veto power 
sparingly, to abstain rigidly from identifying himself with 
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legislation, to oppose the employment of patronage and the 
gift of office for the control of elections, to separate ‘the 
purse from the sword,” and to direct his policy toward 
the securing of “‘the greatest good to the greatest number.” 
His wish was to cultivate the good will of the South and to 
bring about concord on the question of slavery. Upon the 
subject of national finance, his opinions seemed to favor 
the restoration of the national bank. On the whole, Har- 
rison’s programme was a very worthy one to constitute his 
last testament. 

President Harrison’s body of official advisers consisted of 
Daniel Webster, secretary of state; Thomas Ewing, secre- 
tary of the treasury; John Bell, secretary of war; George 
E. Badger, secretary of the navy; Francis E. Granger, post- 
master-general; and John J. Crittenden, attorney-general. 
On March sth the Senate confirmed these appointments. 
Clay had declined a place in the president’s Cabinet, but had 
accepted the privilege of naming Ewing and Crittenden. 

Hardly had the president been inducted into office before 
the anti-spoils pretensions of the Whigs vanished and the 
system was seen to have the sanction of both parties. Office 
seekers gave the new president no surcease from their im- 
portunities; yet, with good judgment and evident desire to 
placate the factions of his party, he distributed the patronage. 
But the insatiate plea of the office seekers would have been 
wearying to stronger men than Harrison, and as early as 
seven weeks before the inauguration, Bell, of Tennessee, 
who had already been designated as secretary of war, re- 
belled against their tireless importunity and exclaimed: «I 
am growing pretty sick already of this thing of office in my 
own case. In truth, I begin to fear that we are at last, or 
rather that our leading politicians are in the several States, 
chiefly swayed by the thirst for power and plunder. Would 
you think that Senator Tallmadge is willing to descend from 
the Senate to the New York Custom House? This is yet 
a secret, but it is true!”? Crittenden was better disposed 
toward the spoilsmen at the close of January, when he said 
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in a private letter: “I begin already to perceive that even 
he who has power to dispose of all the offices is only made 
to feel more sensibly the poverty of his means to satisfy the 
just claims of his friends. Although as yet it does not 
seem to me that any extraordinary avidity for office has 
been disclosed, yet I must confess that the number of claim- 
ants far surpasses my expectation.” Clay declared that the 
demands made upon him were beyond reason, and that if 
the day contained forty-eight hours he could not attend to 
them all. After Crittenden had been little more than a 
week in office, his views had undergone a change, and he 
declared: «« We are laboring along and endeavoring to keep 
the peace among the office seekers; but nothing less than a 
miracle could so multiply our offices and patronage as to en- 
able us to feed the hungry crowd that are pressed upon us.” 

The president’s habit of careless exposure brought its 
penalty. During one of his early morning walks he con- 
tracted pneumonia, which rapidly assumed an aggravated 
character. On April 4th, just one month after his inaugu- 
ration, President Harrison succumbed. As his spirit was 
about to separate from his mortal fame, with the last strong 
rise of vitality he gave expression to an incoherent utter- 
ance, as if laying upon someone a last wish, which showed 
the honest purpose of his nature: “Sir, I wish you to 
understand the true principles of the government; I wish 
them carried out; I ask nothing more.” The death of 
President Harrison evoked even from political opponents 
warm tributes to his goodness and sincerity. It was the 
first time that death had invaded the White House. On 
April 7th, the body of the president was borne from the 
White House to its resting place in the Congressional 
burying ground. Later it was removed to his family 
home at North Bend, Indiana, close to the Ohio’s bank. 
Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, says that by his death “ Heaven 
saved him from the fate of Actzon; for, had he lived 
until Congress met, he would have been devoured by the 
divided pack of his own dogs.” The criticism does not 
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do justice to the qualities of Harrison as an administrator 
or as a conciliator. He was in every sense the friend of 
the people, and the people realized it. Public opinion had 
warmly endorsed him. The country at that time had men 
greater than Harrison, but not one of them could have been 
as safe, as satisfactory, and as judicious an executive as he 
had given promise of being. 

John Tyler was the tenth president of the United States. 
He was born in Charles City, Virginia, in 1790, and had — 
been given all the educational advantages which were avail- 
able for a boy and young man at that time. In 1807, he 
was graduated from William and Mary College, and two 
years later began the practice of law. Even before his 
twenty-first year he was nominated to the State legislature 
but refused to serve until he had obtained his majority. 
From this time until his death John Tyler was constantly 
in the service either of his native State or of the Union, 
serving as a State senator, two terms as governor, and as a 
United States senator. He was elected president pro tempore 
of the Senate in 1835, but the following year he resigned 
his seat in the Senate and returned to service in the State 
legislature. Thence he was called to become the candidate 
for the vice-presidency. 

Tyler was not in Washington when President Harrison 
died. In the absence of the vice-president, the Cabinet 
announced to the country the death of the president, and 
despatched a messenger of state to give the new president 
that official information which would show the necessity 
of his presence at the seat of government. Tyler has- 
tened to Washington, where he took the oath of office, 
which was administered by the chief justice of the Circuit 
Court of the District of Columbia. He retained the Cabi- 
net of his predecessor. Upon assuming the reins of gov- 
ernment, President Tyler issued an address to the people of 
the country. In the light of his later break with his party, 
it is noteworthy because of its evident criticism of Presi- 
dent Jackson and President Van Buren. The paragraph is as 
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follows: “In view of the fact, well vouched for by history, 
that the tendency of all human institutions is to concentrate 
power in the hands of a single man, and that their ultimate 
downfall has proceeded from this cause, I deem it of the 
most essential importance that a complete separation should 
take place between the sword and the purse. No matter 
where or how the public moneys shall be deposited, so long 
as the President can exert the power of appointing and 
removing, at his pleasure, the agents selected for their cus- 
tody, the commander-in-chief of the army and navy is in 
fact the treasurer. A permanent and radical change should 
therefore be decreed. The patronage incidental to the presi- 
dential office, already great, is constantly increasing. Such 
increase is destined to keep pace with the growth of our 
population, until, without a figure of speech, an army of 
office holders may be spread over the land. ‘The unre- 
strained power exerted by a selfishly ambitious man, in 
order either to perpetuate his authority or to hand it over 
to some favorite as his successor, may lead to the employ- 
ment of all the means within his control to accomplish his 
object. The right to remove from office, while subjected 
to no just restraint, is inevitably destined to produce a spirit 
of crouching servility with the official corps, which, in order 
to uphold the hand which feeds them, would lead to direct 
and active interference in the elections, both State and Fed- 
eral, thereby subjecting the course of State legislation to the 
dictation of the chief executive officer and making the will 
of that officer absolute and supreme.” The new president 
also gave warning in his address of his dissatisfaction with 
the state of the currency in the words: ‘I shall promptly 
give my sanction to any constitutional measure, which, 
originating in Congress, shall have for its object the resto- 
ration of a sound circulating medium, so essentially neces- 
sary to give confidence in all the transactions of life, to 
secure to industry its just and adequate rewards, and to re- 
establish the public prosperity. In deciding upon the adap- 
tation of any such measure to the end proposed, as well as 
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its conformity to the Constitution, I shall resort to the 
fathers of the great republican school for advice and instruc- 
tion, to be drawn from their sage views of our system of 
government and the light of their ever glorious example.” 
This reference was suspected by the Democrats as indi- 
cating a desire for the reéstablishment of a national bank. 
Upon his election as vice-president the country was satisfied 
that it was placing in the office a man who would preside 
with credit and dignity over the Senate, but there had been 
little anticipation that he was to fill the office of chief 
executive of the nation. 

The death of Harrison left the country with the youngest 
president it had yet had, for Tyler was but fifty-one years 
of age when he took up his abode at the White House. 
This latter fact was not a circumstance against his fitness, 
for long and varied political training might be counted upon 
to prevent his committing such errors as would be likely to 
result from immaturity. But President Tyler stood upon 
the marginal line of political availability. He was not 
sound enough in the faith for the Whigs to have considered 
him as a presidential possibility. Just as well he might 
have answered the needs of the Democrats. The one 
steadfast principle of Tyler’s political character was his 
thorough advocacy of States Rights. He was out of sym- 
pathy with Northern society, and could not comprehend 
the attitude of that section toward questions of national 
importance. He was a thorough Southern sympathizer and 
the Whigs, in recalling his political record, were rendered 
uneasy by his utterance at the time the Missouri question 
was under discussion: “Do you believe that Southern 
bayonets will ever be plunged in Southern hearts?” They 
remembered his opposition to the right claimed for Congress 
to prohibit slavery in the Territories. They recalled his 
action in 1833, when in the face of South Carolina’s revolt 
he cast the single vote in the Senate against the bill for 
vindicating the supremacy of the Union. They did not 
forget, and the recollection caused them much uneasiness, 
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that the estrangement of Tyler from the Democratic party 
was brought about by Jackson’s determined attitude against 
attempted nullification by South Carolina. The aim of 
Tyler which influenced the whole of his administration was 
a desire to be returned to the White House by the votes 
of the people. In his path stood Clay, the man who com- 
plained that during all the years of their friendship Tyler 
had never voted for a measure which he had advocated. 

Tyler had not been long in the White House before he © 
gave ample evidence of his provincial rather than national 
sympathies. He was soon found in close relations with 
the Virginia representatives and with other prominent men 
of that State not in the public service. These men, of 
whom Thomas W. Gilmer, Abel P. Upshur, Beverly 
Tucker, and Henry A. Wise were the most prominent, 
exerted their influence upon the president to induce him to 
reorganize his Cabinet, to set aside the recognized leaders 
of his party and to alter the whole Whig programme. 
They held out to him the prospect of advancing his own 
ambition by pitting against each other the two great rivals, 
Clay and Webster, so as to bring about the destruction 
of both. 

The inevitable collision with Clay came about soon after 
the assembling of Congress. ‘That statesman had deter- 
mined that the president should not, by virtue of an act 
of Providence, take to himself the party leadership of which 
Clay would have been assured had Harrison lived. He had 
drawn up his own plan of administrative measures for the 
extra session of Congress. Not finding a more satisfactory 
financial plan with which to oppose the sub-treasury scheme, 
Clay had turned again to the national bank as the solution 
of the currency problem. ‘Tyler had committed himself in 
his campaign speeches and his inaugural letter to currency 
reform. Before the close of the extra session of April and 
May, the president had formulated a financial scheme to 
submit to Congress at its regular session. On April 30th, 
Clay addressed a letter to Tyler in order to discover what 
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were his views upon the principal subjects. To this in- 
quiry Tyler replied that he had no mature plans, but that 
he regarded the repeal of the sub-treasury law as inevitable 
and the “relief of the treasury” might force the assumption 
of ‘additional burdens.” He also thought that some 
attention might profitably be given to military defences. 
As for other measures, it would be necessary for Congress 
to decide which should claim its attention. Among these, 
was the question of the revenues from public lands, which 
he thought should be distributed only if appropriations for 
rivers and harbors were abandoned. He asked Clay to 
consider whether he could frame a plan for a bank which 
would be in accordance with the Constitution. ‘On the 
whole,” he said, “he was prepared to allow Congress to 
have free scope with the public business and to govern 
his attitude upon particular measures according to their 
character.” 

On June ist, President Tyler sent his message to Con- 
gress. He discussed public business in much the uncertain 
vein that had distinguished his letter to Clay. He advised 
that the tariff should not be debated for the present. He 
advocated the repeal of the sub-treasury legislation and the 
substitution for it of a “suitable fiscal agent,” the nature 
of which he but vaguely defined. There was an intimation 
in the message that he expected to avail himself of his veto 
privilege should the occasion arise. Upon the matter of 
the Federal assumption of State debts his observations were 
as follows: “And while I must repudiate, as a measure 
founded in error, and wanting constitutional sanction, the 
slightest approach to an assumption by this government of 
the debts of the States, yet I can see in the distribution 
adverted to much to recommend it. The compacts be- 
tween the proprietor States and this government expressly 
guarantee to the State all the benefits which may arise from 
the sale. The mode by which this is to be effected ad- 
dresses itself to the discretion of Congress as the trustee for 
the States, and its exercise after the most beneficial manner 
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is restrained by nothing in the grants or in the constitution 
so long as Congress shall consult that equality in the dis- 
tribution which the compacts require. In the present con- 
dition of some of the States, the question of distribution 
may be regarded as substantially a question between direct 
and indirect taxation. If the distribution be not made in 
some form or other, the necessity will daily become more 
urgent with the debtor States for a resort to an oppressive 
system of direct taxation, or their credit, and necessarily 
their power and influence, will be greatly diminished. ‘The 
payment of taxes, often the most inconvenient and op- 
pressive mode, will be exacted in place of contributions for 
the most part voluntarily made, and therefore compara- 
tively unoppressive. The States are emphatically the con- 
stituents of this government, and we should be entirely 
regardless of the objects held in view by them, in the 
creation of this government, if we could be indifferent to 
their good. The happy effects of such measure upon all 
the States, would immediately be manifested. With the 
debtor States it would effect the relief to a great extent of 
the citizens from a heavy burden of taxation, which presses 
with severity on the laboring classes, and eminently assist 
in restoring the general prosperity. An immediate advance 
would take place in the price of the State securities, and 
the attitude of the States would become once more, as it 
should ever be, lofty and erect. Whether such distribution 
should be made directly to the States in the proceeds of the 
sales, or in the form of profits by virtue of the operations 
of any fiscal agency having those proceeds as its basis, 
should such measure be contemplated by Congress, would 
well deserve its consideration.” ‘The programme of recom- 
mendations of this message may be summarized as follows: 
«¢ Aid to the family of General Harrison; a bank under the 
name of fiscal agent; a national paper currency; a distribu- 
tion of the land revenue; and provision for the payment of 
State debts.” Although the wording of the message was 
not particularly clear, it was evident to statesmen, both 
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Democrats and Whigs, that the intent of the message was 
the establishment of a national bank, and the treasury report 
which accompanied the message of the president distinctly 
proposed that measure. 

In the first week of the session, Clay submitted to the 
Senate a resolution enumerating the particular subjects 
which he conceived it would be well for Congress to limit 
itself to at the extra session. These were, first, the repeal 
of the sub-treasury bill; secondly, the incorporation of a 
bank adapted to the wants of the people and of the govern- 
ment; thirdly, the making of some provision for raising 
adequate revenues by means of new duties and temporary 
loans; fourthly, preparing for distribution among the States 
of the proceeds of the sale of public lands; fifthly, the pas- 
sage of necessary appropriation bills; and lastly, the making 
of some modification of the banking system in the District 
of Columbia. The presumption of Clay in making a decla- 
ration of policy for the administration was not cordially 
received in all quarters. There were a number of notes of 
dissent from Tyler’s personal following, and Caleb Cushing, 
a friend of Webster, took occasion to say in the House that 
he recognized no administration but that of John Tyler. 

The repeal of the sub-treasury act was placed first on 
the Senate calendar. All the leading Whigs were com- 
mitted to this measure, and it passed both Houses and re- 
ceived the president’s signature. Having destroyed the 
independent treasury, it now became necessary to devise 
something to take its place. Clay now entertained high 
anticipation of the incorporation of a new United States 
Bank. The secretary of the treasury in his report to Con- 
gress had recommended the establishment of a bank as the 
fiscal agent of the government, with a capital of thirty mil- 
lion dollars. It was to be incorporated in Federal territory, 
—the District of Columbia,—with its branches in the States 
that desired them. Clay, as chairman of the Committee on 
Finance and of a special committee on the bank question, 
was in a position to direct legislation upon these important 
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matters. He reported a bill from his committee for the 
establishment of the Fiscal Bank of the United States. His 
bill harmonized with the recommendations of Secretary 
Ewing in all particulars except that he did not leave the 
establishing of the State branches to the assent of the States 
affected. As it was certainly known that the president 
would not affix his signature to a bill without that pro- 
vision, it was added in the form of an amendment. So 
amended the bill passed, but without polling the full vote 
of either house. 

The action of the president was awaited with great con- 
cern. It was well known that he deprecated legislation 
on this important subject at the extra session, and it was 
also understood that he could not be pleasantly disposed 
toward Clay’s action in anticipating an administration meas- 
ure by one of his own. But Tyler had not been able 
to formulate a plan for a system which would not conflict 
with his record or with his principle of State supremacy, 
and Clay’s proposition, having been advanced, had to be 
met. The Whigs saw with concern their president holding 
conferences with the leaders of the opposition, and they 
sent delegations to the White House to plead with him in 
behalf of the measure. ‘The president’s denial of his party 
was evidenced immediately by his veto. In returning the 
bill with his veto, the president reminded Congress that he 
had opposed the assumption by it of the power to estab- 
lish a national bank which would of itself operate over the 
Union. He added that the people had elected him vice- 
president with full knowledge of the opinions he entertained 
upon this subject. He declared that his chief objection to 
the bill lay in that feature of it which assumed the assent 
of the States to the establishment of branches within their 
borders unless they specifically objected. The Whigs were 
dismayed at this action, but the Democrats were even 
extravagant in their demonstrations of approval. 

The Senate debated, and delayed action upon the presi- 
dent’s veto; but on August 19th, by a vote of twenty-five 
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to twenty-five, it refused to pass the bank bill without his 
approval. The Whigs employed every effort to heal the 
breach between Congress and the administration. On the 
day that the vote was taken, Clay recalled the compliant 
terms of the president’s inaugural address and contrasted 
with his present course his profession of willingness to let 
Congress have a free hand in matters of legislation. He 
arraigned the president for permitting himself to come under 
the influence of a personal cabal, a “kitchen cabinet.” He 
desired to know whether Virginia was the only State to have 
influence with the administration. To these reproaches 
Rives made reply that the rumor he had heard pointed to a 
dictatorship at the capitol seeking to govern the country 
and to intimidate the president. 

It was difficult to bring about an adjustment of the differ- 
ences between the president and his party on account of the 
president’s lack of definite ideas upon the subject in dispute. 
He had no plan to propose to Congress as a substitute for 
the one he had rejected. The discussion over the matter 
resolved itself into a refinement of constitutional rights. 
Rives proposed a plan, and the president declared that if 
they would send him a bill drawn upon those lines he would 
sign it within twenty-four hours. The cardinal idea of the 
Rives plan was that branch offices of the national bank 
might carry on foreign exchange, but not local discount 
business, without State provision, if there was Congres- 
sional sanction for their so doing. The whole scheme was 
cloudy, vague, and difficult to understand. Nevertheless, 
on August 18th and rgth, a bill was prepared which “cut 
down the capital to twenty-one millions of dollars, provided 
for local agencies instead of offices for discount and deposit, 
and limited the branch dealings to foreign and inter-State 
bills of exchange.” Webster and Ewing, at the desire 
of President Tyler, had assisted in framing this measure, 
and the president had distinctly affirmed that the idea of 
an exchange bank met his approval. This bill was pre- 
pared with so scrupulous a regard for the president’s strong 
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constitutional sentiments that the word “corporation” was 
substituted for “bank.” On August 2oth, this bill for a 
Fiscal Corporation was introduced by Representative Ser- 
geant and was passed by the House three days later. In the 
Senate, as had been the case in the House, the presidential 
party tried in every way to defeat the bill. Rives was 
foremost in opposing it. He was ably seconded by Calhoun 
and, of course, by the Anti-Bank Democrats. Nevertheless, 
the select committee to which it was referred reported it 
with approval and Clay gave it his support, although he did 
not regard it as the best measure that could have been pre- 
pared. ‘The very fact that Clay supported it gave occasion 
for unfounded suspicions that it would be distorted into a 
measure for the establishment of some such bank as the 
Clay faction of the Whigs had demanded. Webster gave 
his counsel to the president and between them they made 
an earnest effort to have the troublesome measure laid over 
for the session. The Clay faction, however, determined to 
bring it to a vote. They not only succeeded in doing this, 
but in having it pass the Senate unmodified by amendments. 
Once more the bill was sent to the president. After six 
days’ deliberation, on September gth, he returned the Fiscal 
Corporation Bill to the House with a veto. He maintained 
‘that his action was dictated by conscientious regard for his 
constitutional views and the oath to uphold the Constitution 
in every particular, On September roth, an attempt was 
made to get the necessary two-thirds vote to carry the 
measure over the president’s veto. But again the Whigs 
were balked by the efforts of the president’s followers. 
Once more had President Tyler’s animosity toward Clay 
and his desire to curtail that statesman’s influence led him 
to humiliate his party and promote defection and disorder 
within its ranks. 

On the evening of the day when Tyler’s second veto 
appeared, the members of the Cabinet were invited to meet 
at the home of Secretary of the Navy Badger for consulta- 
tion. Clay was to be present. As the Cabinet had held 
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over from Harrison’s administration and Clay had been 
influential in its appointment, four members of it could be 
counted upon to do his bidding. At this conference, from 
which Webster absented himself, it was agreed that the 
members should resign their places on Saturday, September 
11th. Congress had resolved to adjourn on Monday, the 
13th. Although their resignations had been decided upon, 
there is no doubt but that Tyler had reached the decision 
to reform his Cabinet, and had the members not resigned 
they would have been dismissed. Webster was an excep- 
tion, and he decided that if he could he would retain his 
place. When the president received Ewing’s letter of res- 
ignation Webster was with him, and John Tyler, Jr., who 
was his father’s private secretary, has left the following 
account of what transpired: “He [Webster] then, in his 
deep-toned voice, asked: ‘Where am I to go, Mr. Presi- 
dent?’ The president’s reply was only in these words: 
‘You must decide for yourself, Mr. Webster.’ At this 
Mr. Webster instantly caught, and said: ‘If you leave it 
to me, Mr. President, I will stay where I am.’ Where- 
upon President Tyler, rising from his seat and extending 
his hand to Mr. Webster, warmly rejoined: ‘Give me your 
hand on that; and now I will say to you that Henry Clay 
is a doomed man this hour.’ ”’ 

While the president and Webster were scheming for the 
downfall of their antagonist, that politician was planning to 
deprive Tyler of the support of the Whig party. The 
confidence of the Whigs had been shaken by the president’s 
first veto. His second had made the chasm between them 
yet wider. September 11th saw the resignations of Ewing, 
Bell, Badger, and Crittenden. Crittenden contented him- 
self with phrasing his resignation in general terms. The 
others, within a few days after their resignations, sent to 
the press exhaustive statements of the reasons which influ- 
enced them. In these statements they declared that the 
lack of political integrity displayed by Tyler made it impos- 
sible for them to remain longer in his counsel. They 
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averred that the mere fact of a difference with the executive 
upon the expediency or constitutionality of a bank would 
not of itself have led them to take so radical an action. 
Webster, however, saw in the concerted action of the 
Cabinet officials a plot to force the people to a choice 
between Clay and Tyler. Accordingly, Webster, in a 
statement to the representatives of Massachusetts in expla- 
nation of his remaining in the Cabinet, declared that in the 
situation itself there was nothing to call for his resignation, 
yet he would be governed in his action by them. They 
were unanimous in desiring Webster to continue in the 
Cabinet. Adams was influenced in so advising him be- 
cause of the controversies pending with Great Britain, in 
the settlement of which Webster’s abilities were needed. 
This is so stated by John Quincy Adams in his memoirs: 
“He [Cushing] knew that my advice to Mr. Webster to 
retain his place last September . . . was founded 
exclusively on the belief that Mr. Webster’s signally con- 
ciliatory temper and disposition towards England was indis- 
pensably necessary to save us from a most disastrous and 
calamitous war upon that wretched question about the State 
right of New York to hang McLeod.” ‘The continuance 
of Webster in the Cabinet tended to moderate somewhat 
the expressions of the Northern Whigs concerning Tyler’s 
betrayal of the party, but there were no such restraints 
resting upon the Whigs elsewhere. Especially in the West 
there was no doubt that Tyler’s political career was about 
to close. 

On September 13th, Congress adjourned, but, before 
leaving Washington about seventy members of the Whig 
party met in a caucus and prepared a “manifesto.” This 
address set forth the general principles of the party and 
stated the necessity of keeping up party lines and party 
distinctions. It then set forth the matters which the Whig 
party had sought to promote during the twelve years of its 
existence and continued: ‘¢ We are constrained to say that 
we find no ground to justify us in the conviction that the 
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veto of the president has been interposed on this question 
[the financial bills] solely upon conscientious and well- 
considered opinions or constitutional scruples as to his duty 
in the case presented. On the contrary, too many proofs 
have been forced upon our observation to leave us free from 
the apprehension that the president has permitted himself 
to be beguiled into an opinion that, by this exhibition of 
his prerogative, he might be able to divert the policy of his 
administration into a channel which should lead to new 
political combinations, and accomplish results which must 
overthrow the present divisions of party in the country, 
and finally produce a state of things which those who 
elected him, at least, have never contemplated. We have 
seen from an early period of the session, that the Whig 
party did not enjoy the confidence of the president. With 
mortification we have observed that his associations more 
sedulously aimed at a free communion with those who have 
been busy to prostrate our purposes, rather than with those 
whose principles seemed to be most identified with the 
power by which he was elected. We have reason to be- 
lieve that he has permitted himself to be approached, coun- 
selled, and influenced by those who have manifested least 
interest in the success of Whig measures. What were 
represented to be his opinions and designs have been freely 
and even insolently put forth in certain portions, and those 
not the most reputable, of the public press, in a manner 
that ought to be deemed offensive to his honor, as it cer- 
tainly was to the feelings of those who were believed to be 
his friends. In the earnest endeavor manifested by the 
members of the Whig party in Congress to ascertain spe- 
cifically the president’s notions in reference to the details 
of such a bill relating to a fiscal agent as would be likely to 
meet his approbation, the frequent changes of his opinion, 
and the singular want of consistency in his views, have 
baffled his best friends, and rendered the hope of adjust- 
ment with him impossible.” The manifesto continued by 
discussing particularly the relation of the president to the 
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plan of an Exchange bank and declared that by his conduct 
the great fruits of a victory crowning twelve years of effort 
had been thrown away. Those responsible for the mani- 
festo, practically all the Whigs at the seat of govern- 
ment, declared further their repudiation of Tyler’s official 
course and the mortification it had given them. Their 
words in this connection were that from that day ‘those 
who brought the president into power could no longer, in 
any manner or degree, be justly held responsible or blamed 
for the administration of the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment.” Although they disclaimed responsibility for the 
acts of the executive, they nevertheless declared it to be 
“‘the duty of the Whigs, in and out of Congress, to give 
to his official acts and measures fair and full consideration, 
approving them and codperating in their support when they 
could, and differing from and opposing any of them only 
from a high sense of public duty.” Although this action 
was taken by the extreme element of the Whig party, there 
was no objection raised to it and it thus became a declara- 
tion of the party’s position. The only modification which 
this statement may need is that afforded by two objections 
against the action of the Whig caucus which were advanced 
by some members of the party. These were that the action 
was precipitate and that more time should have been given 
the president to develop his policy before it was brought to 
final judgment; and that it was bad party policy to drive 
the president into the ranks of the opposition, carrying the 
patronage with him. These considerations, however, gained 
in potency and the party was more under the guidance of 
the moderate Whigs from among whom Tyler chose his 
second Cabinet. 

Little time between the resignation of the Cabinet and 
the adjournment of Congress—September 11th to Septem- 
ber 13th—was allowed the president in which to select a 
new Cabinet. But not only did Tyler succeed in filling the 
offices, but when the new advisers gathered about the table 
of counsel the group represented a high average of ability. 
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In addition to Webster, who retained the portfolio of state, 
the new Cabinet was as follows: Walter Forward, of Penn- 
sylvania, secretary of the treasury; Abel P. Upshur, of Vir- 
ginia, secretary of the navy; Charles A. Wickliffe, of 
Kentucky, postmaster-general; Hugh 5. Legaré, of South 
Carolina, attorney-general; John C. Spencer, of New York, 
secretary of war. Justice McLean had been tendered the war 
portfolio, but had declined. Spencer was an early associate 
of Tyler in Congress, and was a man of high reputation 
for honor and energy. Forward had first been comptroller 
of the treasury, to which office he had been appointed by 
Harrison. Legaré was a classical scholar and had been 
trained in the best schools of Europe as well as those at 
home. He was a jurist of widely recognized ability, well 
versed in law. Wickliffe was a man of character, but of no 
especial strength. Upshur was a member of the Virginia 
cabal, and was expected to fill Webster’s place when that 
statesman might leave the Cabinet. In the appointment 
of his official advisers, President Tyler had disappointed the 
expectations of his party that he would take the radical step 
of surrounding himself with Democrats. He had as fully 
disappointed the hopes of the Democrats in this regard. 
The Cabinet, as a whole, represented moderation, even 
conservatism. 

The first trumpet of the next campaign was sounded in 
October, 184.1, by the Whig convention of New York State. 
It was held at Syracuse, and Henry Clay was nominated for 
president. National questions entered into the fall cam- 
paign in a number of the States by reason of the prominence 
given to Tyler’s contravention of his party’s will. President 
Tyler was burned in effigy, and throughout the North he 
was execrated as the Benedict Arnold of politics. Despising 
the patronage which President Tyler held in his hands and 
which represented the fruits of a twelve years’ contest for 
victory, the host of the Whigs deserted the commander who 
had betrayed his party. It was a curious spectacle, that of a 
party going before the electorate of the States and asking 
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suffrage upon the plea of their indictment of their own 
president. The Whigs in the State elections secured votes 
upon claims to consideration in casting loose the ties of 
Tyler. But their ingenious appeal could not stem the ad- 
verse tide, for even while they held out their hands suppli- 
cating continued support, Maine, Georgia, and Maryland 
slipped from their grasp. The desertion of the Whigs was 
the popular response to the indictment of their president. 
For the fall elections not to have recorded an adverse deci- 
sion would have been tantamount to an endorsement of his 
course. ‘The president, himself, could not be faithless and 
the party be preserved from the consequence of his action. 
President Tyler, however, failed to read the signs of the 
times. He regarded himself as a martyr and summoned 
the resources of his nature to display a becoming fortitude 
in the face of trial. In the midst of abuse Tyler maintained 
equanimity. ‘My pulse,” he wrote for the press, “has 
kept healthful music; the light reflected from burning effi- 
gies has only served to render the path of duty more plain.” 
The Democrats were delighted at the turn of the political 
tide, and both Jackson and Van Buren congratulated Tyler 
upon his vetoes, but neither they nor any other leaders inti- 
mated that the Democracy would rally to his standard. He 
stood in political isolation and party ostracism, although 
Webster and Caleb Cushing continued to be his stalwart 
defenders in the public press. 

Following the State elections, the Twenty-seventh Con- 
gress convened on December 6, 1841, for its second session. 
It did not adjourn until August 31, 1842. The leading 
measure of the session was a new tariff law. It was in- 
tended to make sufficient provision for the public revenue 
as well as to afford protection to American manufactures. 
The message of the president directed to the Congress on 
December 7, 1841, declared in favor of “ discriminating 
duties” as opposed to the uniform ad valorem duties then in 
effect. But he added that he trusted that it would not be 
necessary to exceed the limit of twenty-five per cent fixed 
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by the compromise act. This act was that of March 2, 
1833. In his first message of June 1, 1841, the president 
had declared that this act “should not be altered, except 
under urgent necessities, which are not believed at this time 
to exist.” Thus the president had advanced a step along 
his line of cautious tampering with that precious bit of legis- 
lation. The fact was that despite his attempt to preserve 
the so-called compromise act in its essential integrity, that 
measure was a failure. The report of the secretary of the 
treasury, which followed soon after the president’s message, 
was couched in the same cautious form. But the measure 
of 1833 could not be fortified by mere verbiage, and could 
only be made efficient by radical changes. The report of 
the secretary stated that “the great principle of that act was 
moderation and conciliation, and this should never be lost 
sight of. But the measures proper and necessary to carry 
out that principle may be changed if the altered circum- 
stances of the country called for such change, without any 
departure from the principle itself’ It then set forth the 
principle of tariff for revenue only and stated that in many 
cases twenty per cent would be sufficient. It concluded as 
follows: “But he [the undersigned] still supposes that there 
are several descriptions of imported manufactures and pro- 
duce which would bear a higher duty than twenty per cent 
upon the home value, and thus yield a greater revenue to the 
government, while, in regard to some of them, it will be 
found that, without such increased duty, the labor of large 
classes engaged in producing similar articles will be greatly 
depressed if not entirely supplanted.” 

Congress did not take immediate account of the presi- 
dent’s recommendations, and President Tyler, on March 25, 
1842, counselled it to expedition. He declared that the 
necessity of providing the government with the means of 
discharging its obligations and preserving the public faith 
was not a matter of mere party concern. ‘For,’ said he, 
“the condition of the country, indeed, is such as may well 
arrest the conflict of parties. The conviction seems at 
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length to have made its way to the minds of all, that the 
disproportion between the public responsibilities and the 
means provided for meeting them is no casual nor transient 
evil. It is, on the contrary, one which, for many years to 
come, notwithstanding a resort to all reasonable retrench- 
ments and the constant progress of the country in popula- 
tion and productive power, must continue to increase under 
existing laws, unless we consent to give up or impair all our 
defences in war and peace.” Such an important and in- 
volved matter as adjusting the tariff to the needs of the 
government could not be lightly or rapidly undertaken, so 
that it was yet two months before the matter was sufficiently 
digested by the Committee on Ways and Means for a bill 
to be introduced into the House. This was done on June 3, 
1842. The committee did not conceive it possible that the 
bill should become operative before the end of the month. 
On June 7th, it introduced a “ provisional tariff bill,” which 
had but twenty-three days in which to pass both branches 
of Congress and receive the president’s approval, if the day 
fixed by the compromise act should not arrive and find the 
country “unprepared to carry out the far-reaching changes 
in relation to the imposition and levying of taxes.” The 
president had pointed out in his first annual message that 
“some of the provisions of the compromise act, which will 
go into effect on the 30th day of June next, may, however, 
be found exceedingly inconvenient in practice, under any 
regulations that Congress may adopt.” The prevalent 
opinion in Congress was that the compromise act under the 
clause, “And from and after the day last aforesaid [June 
30, 1842], the duties required to be paid by law on goods, 
wares, and merchandise, shall be assessed upon the value 
thereof at the port where the same shall be entered, under 
such regulations as may be provided by law,” made it inad- 
missible to levy duties after that date unless authorized by 
new legislation. This construction was approved by the 
secretary of the treasury, who said: “If Congress shall not 
at this session prescribe regulations for assessing duties upon 
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a valuation to be made at the port of entry, or pass some 
law modifying the Act of 1833, it may well be questioned 
whether any ad valorem duties can be collected after the 
3oth of June. The language of the law seems explicit.” 
This was the exigency which the national legislature faced 
and which the president feared. Why did not Congress 
speedily pass the provisional act? Was it not evident that 
some measure of the sort was an absolute necessity ? 

If tariff had been the only matter of party concern, the 
Whigs might have been as ready as the president to provide 
it, but there was another important matter before the polit- 
ical leaders. Under the law, the date September 4, 1841, 
marked the time when the sales of the public lands were to 
cease, in the event of the duties being at that time in 
excess of the maximum fixed by the compromise act. Thus 
the fate of one measure depended upon the other. This 
clause of the compromise act was purely conciliatory in 
character. It had been inserted in the compromise in order 
that the bill might receive the sanction of the Senate and 
of the president. ‘The tardiness of the present Congress 
in adopting a provisional revenue measure was due to its 
desire to force President Tyler to yield this clause of the 
compromise act. The provisional tariff bill went beyond 
the maximum of the compromise act and met the require- 
ments of the distribution clause by suspending the distribu- 
tion until August Ist, although there was no promise made 
that the duties would be reduced to, or below, the maximum 
for the same term, and certainly no such accommodation 
of the permanent tariff to the compromise act was ever 
contemplated. On June 27th, just three days before the 
going into force of the last provisions of the compromise 
act, the provisional tariff bill passed the House. One day 
before that event, Tyler returned it with his veto. — He set 
forth the reasons for his veto, in part, as follows: “It sus- 
pends—in other words, abrogates for the time—the provision 
of the act of 1833, commonly called ‘the compromise act.’ 
The only ground on which this departure from the solemn 
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adjustment of a great and agitating question seemed to have 
been regarded as expedient is the alleged necessity of estab- 
lishing, by legislative enactment, rules and regulations for 
assessing the duties to be levied on imports after the 3oth 
June, according to the home valuation, and yet the bill 
expressly provides, that ‘if, before the first of August, there 
be no further legislation upon the subject, the laws for laying 
and collecting duties shall be the same as though this act 
had not been passed.’ In other words, that the act of 1833, 
imperfect as it is considered, shall, in that case, continue to 
be, and to be executed as law, under such rules and regula- 
tions as previous statutes had prescribed, or had enabled the 
executive department to prescribe for that purpose, leaving 
the supposed chasm in the revenue laws just as it was be- 
fore.” The president set forth that the “act of September 
last” provided for the distribution, coupled with the condi- 
tion that it should cease only in case of war or when duties 
should for any reason whatever be raised above twenty per 
cent. He declared that the provisional tariff bill violated 
the principle of the acts of 1833 and of September, 1841, 
by suspending the first and rendering the other for at least 
the time being inoperative. Said he: ‘ Duties, above twenty 
per cent, are proposed to be levied, and yet the proviso in 
the distribution act is disregarded; the proceeds of the sales 
are to be distributed on the first of August, so that while 
the duties proposed to be enacted exceed twenty per cent, 
no suspension of the distribution to the States is permitted 
to take place. To abandon the principle for a month, is to 
open the way for its total abandonment.” He further 
pointed out that the bill assumed that a distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands was to be made on the first 
day of July, 1842, notwithstanding the fact of the imposi- 
tion of duties on imports exceeding twenty per cent up to 
that day, and directed it to be made on the first of the 
proximate August. He declared that this conclusion was 
erroneous and dangerous, because it would divert from the 
treasury “a fund sacredly pledged for the general purpose 
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of the government, in the event of a rate of duty above 
twenty per cent being found necessary for an economical 
administration of the government.” Before returning the 
bill, with his veto, the president had obtained from the attor- 
ney-general a favorable opinion upon his query as to whether 
without a new law the duties might still be levied according 
to the compromise act. The action of the president was 
not unforeseen by the House, but the return of the tariff 
bill vigorously emphasized the variance between the execu- 
tive and the leaders among the national legislators. 

The contest fundamentally was not one of measures but 
of men, and it was the purpose of the legislature to force 
the executive from his position of practical initiative. Con- 
gress took up the wage of battle with the president and the 
House was treated to a display of forensic declamation in 
which the execration of the president for his persistent use 
of the veto power was the prevailing theme. The year 
before, on August 19, 1841, Clay had struck at the root of 
the difference between the president and Congress when he 
declared that the Constitution should be so amended as to 
constitute a majority of both Houses of Congress sufficient 
to annul the presidential veto, as, although the veto power 
was in its nature conservative, it could be made to operate for 
the arresting of the enactment of good laws. On Decem- 
ber 29th, Clay introduced a resolution into the Senate in 
accordance with his views upon the limitation of the veto, 
and added the further proposition that henceforth the “ secre- 
tary of finance and the treasury of the United States” should 
be annually appointed by Congress and not be subject to 
removal by the president. Clay’s resolutions were undoubt- 
edly for popular effect as there was no prospect of their 
receiving the constitutional two-thirds vote of both houses 
of Congress necessary for the passage of an amendment to 
the Constitution. 

However, the discussion upon the president’s right of 
veto had the effect of bringing the tariff question to a vote 
without needless delay. On July 16th, it passed the House 
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by a vote of one hundred and sixteen in favor and one hun- 
dred and twelve against, and was sent to the Senate, where 
it was endorsed by a vote of twenty-five against twenty- 
three. The distribution clause went with the measure. 
This measure represented the second attempt to secure 
executive approval of the position of Congress, but in spite 
of Clay’s menace of curtailing the power of the president, 
Tyler was inflexible. On August gth, this bill was vetoed. 
Again the House was thrown into a passion, and the presi- 
dent’s message of veto was referred to a committee with 
Adams at its head. Tyler was thus brought to the judg- 
ment seat before the venerable statesman whose words were 
respected alike by friend and foe as the utterance of a man 
of clear convictions and profound political discernment. 
The committee reported in favor of a constitutional amend- 
ment along the lines of Clay’s resolution. This proposi- 
tion was endorsed by a vote of ninety-eight to ninety. 
The report reviewed in particular the sins of Tyler and 
took him severely to task for crippling legislation by the 
intemperate use of the veto power. The general feel- 
ing of the Whigs in the House with regard to Tyler’s 
action was well expressed by Stuart, of Virginia, who de- 
clared that the honor of the House was at stake. ‘“‘ Never,” 
said he, “in the mother country, had an instance been 
known of a bill of supply being vetoed—not even by the 
Tudors. . . . If there were men of any party ready to 
succumb to such dictation, and to go home made by their 
own acts slaves, he would not be found among such men. 
If it was necessary, he would not only say perish commerce, 
perish credit, but let the government fall to pieces, and the 
Union be dissolved, sooner than he should sanction, by his 
act, any measure which would abrogate the independence 
of the people’s representatives.” 

In opposing Congress upon the tariff question once 
again, President Tyler was not, as his opponents asserted, 
seeking directly to promote his executive authority. His 
action was justified both by the Constitution and his own 
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convictions. While the Constitution expressly stipulated 
that “all bills for raising revenue” should originate in the 
House, and consequently Tyler’s action on the face appeared 
to be at least a breach of the prerogative of Congress, never- 
theless, the measure of distribution relieved his course from 
much of the odium that would otherwise have attached to it. 
In allying a question representing a fixed policy of the gov- 
ernment with an expediency measure, the Whigs themselves 
were not treating the question with the frankness and seri- 
ousness to which its status gave it claim. Nor were they 
justified in their course by the allegation made in some 
quarters that the distribution of the proceeds of the sale of 
public lands had been kept out of the compromise of 1833 
by political trickery. It was now generally acknowledged 
that only the exigencies of the financial situation could justify 
the ignoring of the provisions of the distribution act of Sep- 
tember 4, 1841. And yet it was equally recognized that 
a continuance of the distribution could only result in a 
greater final deviation than that which the conditions now 
demanded. 

Whatever may be said of the culpability of Tyler in con- 
nection with the exercise of the veto power, it was Congress 
itself that brought disaster upon the measure. Clay and his 
associates had deliberately allied the fate of the act of Sep- 
tember 4, 1841, with the tariff bill, determined that if Tyler 
defeated the one the other must be involved in its fate. 
They had little ground for complaint when the executive, 
rather than endorse a measure which bore about it the marks 
of a political trick, cast it aside even at the risk of the total 
failure of tariff legislation for the session. ‘The president 
had given warning that the country was on the point of 
bankruptcy for the want of a revenue producing measure. 

The loss of the opportunity to test their programme in 
its entirety was a bitter experience for the Whigs, especially 
as the only obstruction in their way was their own presi- 
dent. The defeat of the Whigs in their second battle with 
the president upon the tariff issue brought them into the 
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closing contest of the campaign in a different frame of 
mind; not that they viewed differently the situation but 
they were prepared to make that concession without which 
they had found Tyler’s opposition to be impregnable. The 
man who had dared to use the veto power as no president 
before him had thought of doing was a man who could not 
but command consideration. 

After one or two more passages at arms between Tyler 
and the House, Millard Fillmore, on August 18th, moved 
the adoption of the tariff bill minus the distribution clause. 
‘The vote was one hundred and fourteen against eighty-six. 
On August 27th, the Tariff Act without the distribution 
clause was passed by the Senate. ‘Three days later it re- 
ceived the signature of the president. ‘The victory of 
Tyler was aided by the fact that there were a number who 
were not willing to bear the responsibility for the continued 
insufficiency of the national resources, and the Demo- 
crats especially opposed the further frustration of financial 
relief. It is interesting to consider the comment of Webster 
upon the issue of the conflict. He says: “It is not true 
that a majority, composed of Whigs, could be found, in 
either house, in favor of the tariff bill. More than thirty 
Whigs, many of them gentlemen of leading influence, 
voted against the law, from beginning to end, on all ques- 
tions, direct and indirect; and it is not pleasant to consider 
what would have been the state of the country, the treasury, 
and the government itself, at this moment, if the law 
actually passed, for revenue and protection, had depended 
on Whig votes alone. After all, it passed the House of 
Representatives by a single vote. . . . And how was 
it in the Senate? It passed by one vote again there, and 
could not have passed at all without the assistance of the 
two Senators from Pennsylvania, of Mr. Williams, of 
Maine, and of Mr. Wright, of New York. Let us then 
admit the truth, . . . that it was necessary that a 
large portion of the other party should come to the assist- 
ance of the Whigs to enable them to carry the tariff, and 
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that, if this assistance had not been rendered, the tariff must 
have failed.” 

Aside from the questions immediately involved, the con- 
flict of the session of 1841-1842 is noteworthy for the 
dissolution of party allegiance on the part of many per- 
sons, both Democrats and Whigs. Significant indeed was 
this interchange of votes between the parties upon a party 
question. Significant, especially, in view of the coming 
elections. But the Whig party did not learn the lessons 
of adversity, for in the ratio of its declining power, the dis- 
sensions within its ranks increased. Webster himself came 
under the common judgment passed upon Tyler. When 
the important work for which his presence in the Cabinet 
was needful had been accomplished, with the signing of the 
Ashburton Treaty on August 9, 1842, the clamor against 
him as a “traitor”? became ominous. Nevertheless, Webster 
deliberately chose to remain at the side of the president, 
and the verdict of his party was that he should be repudiated. 

The postponement of tariff revision following upon the 
bank veto had had a most serious effect upon public credit. 
A number of the States had been forced to disown their 
financial obligations; Mississippi, Indiana, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, and Michigan all tottered upon the verge of 
bankruptcy. In January, 1842, a relief measure was passed 
authorizing the issue of five million dollars in treasury 
notes. With such a condition existing, Congress and the 
president wrangled over what, shorn of its particular char- 
acter, was a contest as to their respective claims of preroga- 
tive. Behind that contest, as well, was hidden.the dark 
quarrel between the president and Clay. The Whigs were 
satisfied that Tyler’s real objection to the distribution clause 
of the tariff bill arose from his animosity toward Clay and 
his desire to please Calhoun. Before the contest between 
the president and Congress upon the tariff question arose, 
Clay had left the halls of Congress. His action was influ- 
enced in part by chagrin at the failure of his plans in the 
promotion of legislation, but more so by that star of an 
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evasive destiny, which so influenced Clay’s political pil- 
grimages—the star of presidential ambition. He thought 
that outside of the halls of Congress he could better marshal 
the disgruntled Whig forces into a solid column of adherents. 
On the last day of March, 1842, Clay severed the ties of 
Congressional service. The record of forty years he laid 
before his associates in Congress, and asked that in view of 
the happiness of the country which he had sought to pro- 
mote that all personal collisions between them might be 
forgotten. Upon closing his address Clay submitted the 
credentials of the late Attorney-general Crittenden, as his 
successor. Strong men wept as Clay handed to another 
the place which he had so long and honorably filled. No 
circumstance of Clay’s valedictory was more touching than 
an episode in connection with his antagonist Calhoun. As 
he reached the entrance of the door to pass out, the grim 
champion of States Rights impulsively extended to him his. 
hands and under the inspiration of that community of feel- 
ing which is ever present among men of profound purpose 
and serious conviction they fell into one another’s arms. 
Calhoun also gave notice that this Congress was the last in 
which he would be found. A third leader, though not so 
prominent a one, Fillmore, whose influence had been ex- 
erted in changing the tariff bill at the last moment in order 
to make it acceptable to Tyler, also gave notice that he too 
would retire from his place in the House. Although these 
men all honestly believed that they were passing out of the 
national Council finally, nevertheless each of them was 
destined to play a further part in the great drama of the 
nation’s life. 

In addition to the overshadowing question of the tariff, 
there were several other matters of national interest related 
to the first session of the Twenty-seventh Congress which 
need to be noticed. Reference has been made to questions 
pending with Great Britain which made it important for 
Webster to remain in Tyler’s cabinet until they were settled. 
We have seen that the border disorders in Maine had been 
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composed, but during Van Buren’s administration the New 
York border had become the scene of disturbance. It was 
inevitable that so long as the state of rebellion existed across 
the Canadian line the border States should be involved in the 
trouble. In 1837,an American steamer, the Caroline, gave 
offence to the Canadian authorities by transporting men and 
supplies to an island in Niagara River which was known to 
be a place of rendezvous of the insurgents. An expedition 
was fitted out to take the Caroline, but in the meanwhile it 
had returned to the American shore. This did not prevent 
the leaders of the expedition from crossing thither and set- 
ting the vessel afire and sending it adrift. “his outrage was 
reported to the British authorities, who, however, showed 
no disposition to make suitable amends. The situation was 
further complicated by the fact that in the mé/ée an American 
had been killed. Nearly three years later, in November, 
1840, a Canadian deputy sheriff, Alexander McLeod, who 
admitted himself to be the murderer of the American, Dur- 
free, was found in New York State, and was arrested and 
held under a charge of murder. The British government, 
claiming that it was responsible for the act, demanded the 

release of McLeod. Van Buren, however, declined to make . 
the matter a national affair. In 1841, under Harrison’s ad- 
ministration, an effort was made to take the case out of the 
hands of the New York authorities, but the State stood firm 
in its claim to the prisoner. Upon Tyler’s entrance upon 
the presidency, McLeod sued out a writ of habeas corpus, 
but the State court refused to discharge him. After a fair 
trial, the prisoner was found not guilty, having established 
an alibi. This relieved the tension, which had brought the 
two countries almost to the brink of war. To guard against 
future cases of the sort, the judiciary act was amended so 
that offences committed under conditions which involved 
foreign authority were to be tried by the Federal courts. 
The question of the northeastern boundary was finally ad- 
justed by the Ashburton Treaty. The bearing of this treaty 
upon slavery has already been noticed. In December, 1841, 
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the Peel ministry arranged to send Lord Ashburton, formerly 
Alexander Baring, of the banking firm of Baring Brothers, 
to Washington. He arrived in the country in April, 1842, 
and successfully performed his mission. The Oregon, or 
northwestern, boundary was passed by as not being a ques- 
tion as yet susceptible of adjustment; the Caroline affair was 
not considered, nor the Creole case. It was decided that 
the United States should assume the debts of delinquent 
States. An extradition agreement was reached. The agree- 
ment with regard to the northeastern boundary accorded to 
the United States seven-twelfths of the disputed area of 
twelve thousand square miles. This government was also 
permitted to carry timber down St. Johns River. 

The Twenty-eighth Congress convened on December 4, 
1843, but it met not to effect fruitful legislation but to con- 
tinue the wrangle with the president. Clay had been carry- 
ing out an active canvass throughout the summer; and at 
Lexington, Kentucky, a great barbecue held in June was 
attended by twenty thousand people, who hailed the veteran 
statesman as: “ Henry Clay, farmer, of Ashland, patriot and 
philanthropist, the American statesman and unrivalled orator 
of the age, illustrious abroad, beloved at home: in a long 
career of eminent public service, often, like Aristides, he 
breasted the raging storm of passion and delusion, and, by 
offering himself a sacrifice, saved the Republic; and now 
like Cincinnatus and Washington, having voluntarily retired 
to the tranquil walks of private life, the grateful hearts of 
his countrymen will do him ample justice. But, come what 
may, Kentucky will stand by him, and still continue to 
cherish and defend, as her own, the fame of a son who has 
emblazoned her escutcheon with immortal renown.” A dra- 
matic incident of Clay’s campaigning occurred at the little 
town of Richmond, Indiana. While he was addressing an 
enthusiastic Whig audience, a Quaker named Mendenhall 
presented to Clay a petition, bearing many signatures, re- 
questing him to emancipate his slaves. Clay responded by 
an eloquent arraignment of slavery, and said that he wished 
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that every slave in the United States were in Africa; but, 
great as were its evils, he feared an influx of greater evils 
into the country if the slaves should all be suddenly eman- 
cipated. He foresaw a “contest between the two races, 
civil war, carnage, conflagration, devastation, and the ulti- 
mate extermination or expulsion of the blacks.” He further 
declared that the only safe method to pursue with the slavery 
question was that of gradual emancipation, and that the 
reckless agitation of the abolitionists had set this back half 
acentury. As to himself, he declared that he would liber- 
ate his slaves forthwith, but there were among them aged 
and infirm persons whom it would be cruel to turn adrift. 
He then put to the Quaker the question whether, if he 
liberated his fifty slaves, valued at fifteen thousand dollars, 
Mendenhall and his friends would contribute an equal sum 
to care for them after their liberation? He then advised 
the agitator to “dry up the tears of the afflicted widows 
around you; console and comfort the helpless orphan; 
clothe the naked, and feed and help the poor, black and 
white, who need succor, and you will be a better and a 
wiser man than you have this day shown yourself.” This 
episode was significant of the importunity of the question 
which more than any other compassed the defeat of Clay’s 
long ambition to be president. 

While Clay’s campaign was being vigorously prosecuted, 
Webster was suffering for his continued alliance with Tyler. 
In September he delivered a speech at Faneuil Hall, which 
indicates his temper. Replying to the criticisms of his 
fellow Whigs, he said: “I am a Whig, I always have been 
a Whig, and I always will be one; and if there are any who 
would turn me out of the pale of that communion, let them 
see who will get out first. JI am a Massachusetts Whig, a 
Faneuil Hall Whig, having breathed this air for five-and- 
twenty years, and meaning to breathe it as long as my life 
is spared. I am ready to submit to all decisions of Whig 
conventions on subjects on which they are authorized to 
make decisions; I know that great party good and great 
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public good can only be so obtained. But it is quite another 
question whether a set of gentlemen, however respectable 
they may be as individuals, shall have the power to bind 
_ me on matters which I have not agreed to submit to their 
decision at all. ‘A full and final separation’ is declared 
between the Whig party of Massachusetts and the president. 
That is the text: it requires a commentary. What does it 
mean? The President of the United States has three years 
of his term of office yet unexpired. Does this declaration 
mean, then, that during those three years all the measures 
of his administration are to be opposed by that great body 
of the Whig party of Massachusetts, whether they are right 
or wrong? If the President of the United States should 
attempt, by negotiation, or by earnest and serious applica- 
tion to Congress, to make some change in the present 
arrangements, such as should be of service to those interests 
of navigation which are concerned in the colonial trade, are 
the Whigs of Massachusetts to give him neither aid nor 
succor? If the President of the United States shall direct 
the proper department to review the whole commercial 
policy of the United States, in respect of reciprocity in the 
indirect trade, to which so much of our tonnage is now 
sacrificed, if the amendment of this policy shall be under- 
taken by him, is there such a separation between him and 
the Whigs of Massachusetts as shall lead them and their 
representatives to oppose it?” But Webster could not keep 
the Whig Convention of Massachusetts from resolving upon 
a full and final severance with the president. Personally, 
he would neither resign from the Cabinet nor submit to be 
forced out of his party. Yet he was bitterly humiliated at 
his inability to accomplish that object to which he largely 
owed his retention by Tyler,—regaining the allegiance of 
the New England Whigs for the president’s support. He 
had the bitterness of seeing Clay indorsed by Massachusetts. 
The subject which was to be made the ostensible reason 
for the removal of Webster by Tyler was the project to 
annex Texas. On May 8, 1843, Webster retired from 
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the Cabinet, no reasons being made public on either side 
for his action. 

In June, 1843, Legaré, who had been appointed secretary 
of state upon the retirement of Webster, died. ‘Tyler reor- 
ganized his Cabinet, filling the vacancies. Upshur was 
made secretary of state; John Nelson, of Maryland, attor- 
ney-general; David Henshaw, of Massachusetts, secretary 
of the navy; John C. Spencer had already been transferred 
to the treasury, and James H. Porter, of Pennsylvania, had 
received the portfolio of war. Porter, Henshaw, and Nelson 
were Democrats. Spencer represented the Northern Whig 
influence. The president found himself in a curious situ- 
ation with little choice of action. He realized that it 
was impossible to induce the Democrats to make such 
concessions as would enable him to reunite with them. He 
had not been able to attract enough Democrats from their 
party and to draw to himself a sufficient number of Whigs 
to constitute a new party. There were only two courses 
open to him: capitulation to the Democrats without terms, 
or the continuance of his independent course. ‘The latter 
he resolved upon. Notwithstanding his isolation he deter- 
mined to be a candidate. He had a party organ at Wash- 
ington and the power of patronage to advance his candidacy. 

A sad circumstance of this period was the disaster on 
the man-of-war Princeton. The president, his Cabinet, 
members of both Houses of Congress, civilians, and many 
ladies composed the party which were invited to watch the 
trial of the huge gun called the Peacemaker. The last shot 
from the guns was followed by an explosion of the Peace- 
maker. Upshur and Gilmer, the president’s close friends 
and advisers, and members of his Cabinet, were killed. 
Mr. Gardiner, the father of the lady whom the president 
afterward married, also lost his life. Only by the merest 
chance did the president himself escape. “Thus again were 
breaches made in the president’s Cabinet. To whom should 
he turn? Calhoun, the highpriest of States Rights and 
slavery was called into the Cabinet of the Whig president 
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as secretary of state. The choice was influenced by 
Tyler’s counsellor, Wise. Indeed the latter had taken the 
liberty of approaching Calhoun upon the subject by letter 
in such a way that the latter had reason to believe that the 
advance had official sanction. When Tyler found such to 
be the case, rather than impose mortification upon Calhoun, 
he accepted the situation and named the great Southern 
leader. John Y. Mason, of Virginia, took Gilmer’s place 
in the Cabinet. Before the administration closed George M. 
Bibb succeeded Spencer as secretary of the treasury. 

The fall elections of 1843 found Tyler almost absolutely 
without a follower. Nevertheless, his influence was to be 
felt severely by both parties through the question of Texas. 
The force of the movement for its annexation was found in 
the secret efforts of Tyler and his personal following. A 
treaty of annexation was concluded between the United 
States and the Republic of Texas at Washington, April 12, 
1844, by Calhoun, then secretary of state, on the part of 
the United States, and Messrs. Van Zandt and James P. 
Henderson on the part of Texas. It was rejected by the 
Senate on June 8th, by a vote of sixteen to thirty-five. 

While the Whigs were uniting upon Clay as their can- 
didate, the Democratic party was becoming disorganized. 
Van Buren had the strongest hold upon his party, but 
opposition against him was increasing. Other candidates 
for presidential honors were Cass, who had returned from 
France, where he had gained some reputation for his oppo- 
sition to the “right of search” for slaves, Buchanan, 
Richard M. Johnson, and in the background Benton and 
James K. Polk, the latter, however, being thought of for 
vice-president. The Whig National Convention met in 
Baltimore in May, 1844, with the problem of carrying New 
York, the greatest question of the coming campaign as it 
related to that party. The year before, the New York State 
Democracy had become strongly factional over the revision 
of the State code. The trouble centred about the per- 
petuation of the extensive land grants which had in the first 
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instance been received by their original owners as manors. 
All the medizval burden and inconvenience of land tenure 
was found in the feudal conditions of these extensive hold- 
ings. The old patroons had followed the custom of letting 
their lands on perpetual lease, but with irksome reservations 
in favor of themselves and of their heirs. One of these 
was the payment to them of one quarter of the price in case 
of transfers. This and other requirements had not been 
uniformly pressed, but the heirs of the old patroon, Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, undertook to collect the claims, and drove 
the leaseholders to the formation of anti-rent associations. 
They did not rest upon protest, but urged their cause by 
acts of violence. Disguised as Indians, they waylaid officers 
sent out to serve writs upon them. As a result, all sorts 
of crimes were laid at their door. These disorders begin- 
ning in 1840, continued through a number of years. “The 
reason of the split in the Democratic ranks in Rhode 
Island was a revolt of the people in general against the 
State government, which was thought to be too aristocratic. 
Rhode Island was still working under its charter which 
confined the right of suffrage to freeholders of land and 
their eldest sons. It was a revolution of the disqualified 
voters that gave origin to the name “barnburners.” The 
confusion continued during 1841 up to the spring of 1842 
through various political phases, when the free suffrage 
party undertook to elect a set of State officers independently 
of the constitutionalists. This irregular party supported 
for governor Thomas W. Dorr, who was a man of culture, 
wealth and family influence. Both parties claimed the 
election; one legislature met at Newport and administered 
the oath of office to Governor King, and the other at 
Providence, where Governor Dorr took the oath of office. 
President Tyler supported Governor King in a carefully 
worded letter. The Dorr faction finally became disheart- 
ened and a contest of arms was avoided. ‘The agitation, 
however, had had good effect and reforms were brought 
about in a peaceful manner. In April, 184.3, a constitutional 
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convention framed a new Constitution which gave to the 
Dorrites practically all that they had sought to obtain. 
Dorr himself, however, in 1844, was arrested as a traitor, 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment—a harsh 
sentence which public opinion did not sustain and Dorr 
was released under an amnesty act of the legislature 
in 1845. 

When the Whigs met in Baltimore on May ist, Henry 
Clay was put in nomination by acclamation. ‘Theodore 
Frelinghuysen was nominated for the second place. He 
had represented the State of New Jersey in the Senate and 
was a man of character and strength. The platform was 
Clay’s. It reflected his views upon the currency, the tariff, 
land distribution, and hostility to executive usurpation. 

The Democratic convention met at Baltimore, May 27th. 
A decided preference was shown for Van Buren, although 
his opponents declared that it would be suicidal for the 
party to nominate him. ‘This feeling had been pronounced 
in 1843. At the beginning of May, 1844, Henry Clay 
and Martin Van Buren were called upon to answer inter- 
rogatories with regard to their position upon the Texas 
question. Their answers were strikingly similar. Both fore- 
saw that Texas could not be annexed without bringing on a 
war with Mexico, and they both regarded annexation with- 
out the consent of Mexico as dishonorable. It was a cour- 
ageous act on Van Buren’s part to publish his letter so close 
to the meeting of the convention, but, on the other hand, 
the time was too short for Virginia or any other State that 
had instructed its delegates for him to alter those instruc- 
tions. Of the two hundred and sixty-six votes on the first 
ballot, Van Buren received one hundred and forty-six with 
a clear majority over all other candidates of twenty-six. 
Nevertheless, he needed one hundred and seventy-eight 
votes to secure the nomination. ‘The contest proceeded 
without result until the ninth ballot, when State after State 
cast its vote for James K. Polk, who was thus the first “dark 
horse”? to secure a presidential nomination. 
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During the autumn campaign, personalities were freely 
exchanged, forged letters put into circulation, and old bribery 
and corruption charges were revived against Clay. Polk 
was called upon to face the accusation that a gang of Ten- 
nessee slaves on their way to a Southern market had been 
discovered to bear the brand of his initials. Already in some 
of the States, religious hatred bred of a native American 
movement was ranging Catholics and Protestants on oppos- 
ing sides. The Liberty party had been revived at Buffalo, 
with James G. Birney as its standard bearer. New York 
was the pivotal State of the campaign. The candidates of 
both the Democratic and the Whig parties were alike ob- 
jectionable to the philanthropists, both being slaveholders. 
Birney declared that as between the two men he would 
prefer to see Polk elected as he was a man of little ability, 
and could be counted upon to do less harm than Clay, who 
was strong enough to thwart the friends of freedom. But 
there was nothing equivocal in the platform on which Polk 
stood with regard to the question of slavery extension, for 
the Tennesseean had been nominated for the office because 
of his outspoken advocacy of immediate annexation, and the 
“‘re-occupation of Oregon and the re-annexation of Texas” 
was made the principal plank in the party platform. But 
the Liberty party was a group of political zealots, difficult 
for anyone to satisfy. These extremists scorned national 
office because the incumbent was sworn to support a Con- 
stitution which permitted slavery. Nevertheless, Clay had 
the strong support of such leaders among the anti-slavery 
people as Adams, Giddings, and Seward. Thus Clay was 
repudiated by the extremists of the North and those of the 
South for exactly opposite reasons. His great weakness in 
1844 was his desire to please all men. 

In the November election, Clay was again defeated. 
The Democrats carried New York by the slender plurality 
of five thousand votes out of an aggregate of five hundred 
thousand. The vote, as a whole, was a very close one, and 
if the votes that were lost to Birney in the Whig counties 
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had been cast for Clay, he would have carried New York. 
Clay bore his defeat manfully, but his power had reached 
its highest point and was now upon the wane. 
The session of Congress which began on December 2, 
1844, was largely concerned with the question of the annex- 
ation of Texas. Other measures were to provide a uniform 
time for holding elections for electors of president and vice- 
president in all the States of the Union; to provide for the 
establishment of mail facilities between the United States 
and foreign countries; to admit Iowa and Florida into the 
Union, and to make appropriations for river and harbor im- 
provements. ‘This failed to become a law by the president’s 
exercise of the “pocket veto.” It was with a feeling of 
relief that the country witnessed the close of Tyler’s ad- 
ministration. ‘The retiring president was a statesman of 
administrative ability, of undoubted industry, and with great 
pertinacity and zeal in carrying his point, combining quali- 
ties unusual in such association—deftness and fertility. 
Webster was justified in his observation that Tyler ‘ was 
remarkably cautious, exact and particular.” Had Tyler 
been less concerned to work the misfortune of Clay he had 
better promoted his own political estate, and had he been 
less concerned to secure the verdict of popularity he would 
have worn more graciously and longer the crown of power. 
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CHAPTER IV 
EXTENSION OF SLAVE TERRITORY 


ANDREW JACKSON was a Southerner, but he was averse 
to the extension of slavery in any manner that would affect 
the equilibrium of the free and slave States. For that reason 
he was disturbed by the growing sentiment in the country 
for the annexation of Texas as much as by the outburst of 
abolitionism, which sought to sweep slavery out of the entire 
Union. But if Jackson arrived at a favorable view of the 
annexation of Texas under the belief that the balancing of 
the slave and free territory was essential to the perpetuity 
of the Union—Calhoun could the more readily arrive at the 
conclusion that Texas should be annexed by reason of his 
pro-Southern sympathies. His dreams were of an extended 
South directing the destinies of the whole nation. To him 
slavery was not merely an institution, it was the badge of 
autocracy. His section, by virtue of its subjugation of the 
black man, had established its right to rule. In a word, 
the genius of slavery had taken complete possession of the 
man, he could see things only in terms of power and of 
rule. It mattered little to him that the North should be 
shorn for the warming of the South; he would throw his 
cloak about him regardless of the fact that the North was 
shivering for the lack of constitutional covering. Her rights 
made no appeal to the grim sponsor of the South. To him 
slavery was “‘a good—a positive good—the safe foundation 
of free institutions.” 
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The contiguity of Texas to the southwestern border of 
the United States held out the best promise for the spread 
of the institution of slavery. Texas had long been the 
storm centre of Mexico. Its population included very few 
Mexicans, but instead there was a swarm of bold pioneer 
spirits from across the United States border. The social 
condition was much like that of the average crude fron- 
tier settlement. Texas was the veritable promised land 
of the Southern planter, but it was the territory of a 
neighboring power and could not be ruthlessly seized 
upon by the American government, were it so disposed; 
‘Texas could not be appropriated by the general government 
under existing conditions, because to include it in the terri- 
torial limits of the United States would mean the disturbance 
of that compromise which had so long given political stability 
to the country. That is, Texas could not be annexed to 
the Union until Tyler should disown his party and should 
place Calhoun in the controlling position in his Cabinet. 

The steps by which the United States acquired the do- 
main of Texas, comprising an area of three hundred and 
seventy-one thousand and sixty-three square miles, with a 
vast domain to the north and west as, practically, a war 
indemnity, in spite of the formality of a nominal payment, 
now need to be traced. At the time of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, in 1803, the boundaries of the vast territory then 
acquired from France were undefined. The western boun- 
dary was to become the subject of contention and a con- 
tributing cause of war. By the acquisition of Louisiana the 
United States became a party to a long and complicated terri- 
torial quarrel; for the territory commonly known as Texas, 
which lay between the Sabine and the Rio Grande del Norte, 
was claimed by Spain as not having been included in her ces- 
sion to France, and therefore not transferable by that country 
to the United States. In 1819, however, the United States 
relinquished its claim to Texas as part of the consideration 
to Spain for her cession of Florida. “Texas remained, there- 
fore, what it always had been—a department or province 
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of Mexico, with a formal quit-claim thereto on the part of 
the United States.” The acquisition of Florida had been 
urged by the slaveholders of Georgia and Alabama, as it 
had long furnished asylum to refugee slaves. As early as 
1827, however, the United States, which had not been sat- 
isfied with the worth of its bargain, sought to secure from 
Mexico the territory east of the Rio Grande for a million 
dollars. In 1829, under Jackson, this offer was renewed 
and increased to five million dollars for Texas proper, ex- 
clusive of New Mexico and the valley of the Rio Grande. 
This and subsequent offers during the administration of 
Jackson were persistently refused by Mexico. Instead of a 
disposition to sell, Mexico sought to secure the coveted 
territory the more firmly by a law which she passed in 1830, 
under which “orders were issued to prevent any further 
emigration from the United States.” The motive prompt- 
ing the United States during its early efforts to secure Texas 
was to obtain a better western boundary and to protect New 
Orleans as well as to prevent the occupation of the desired 
territory by a foreign or hostile power. 

In 1829, the president of Mexico issued a decree abolish- 
ing slavery throughout the Mexican republic. At this time, 
there were very few slaves in Texas, but the number was 
rapidly increased in the next three or four years by emigra- 
tion from the Southern States of the Union of planters who 
carried many slaves with them. In 1832, Sam Houston, a 
sturdy pioneer, who served as a soldier in the army of 
Jackson, subsequently filled a seat in Congress, and later 
became governor of Tennessee, went to Texas with the 
express purpose of taking possession of the country and 
setting up an independent government. Benton, who had 
served in the same regiment as Houston, in the Creek war, 
described him as follows: “I then marked in him the same 
soldierly and gentlemanly qualities which have since dis- 
tinguished his eventful career; frank, generous, and brave, 
ready to do, or to suffer, whatever the obligations of civil or 
military duties imposed; and always prompt to answer the 
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call of honor, patriotism and friendship.” Jackson did not 
escape suspicion of being the inspirer, if he was not the 
promoter, of the Houston movement. Certainly the south- 
western States viewed with satisfaction the probable out- 
come of Houston’s endeavors. The Little Rock Fournal 
expressed the hopes of that entire section of country when 
it said: ‘We shall, doubtless, hear of his raising his flag 
there shortly.” 

Following upon a revolution by which Santa Anna came 
to power in Mexico, Texas, in 1835, declared her indepen- 
dence of Mexico. In 1836 was fought the decisive battle 
of San Jacinto, which resulted in the rout of the Mexicans 
and the capture of Santa Anna. An account of this rebel- 
lion is given by the president’s mentor, Henry A. Wise: 
“He [Houston] was instructed by Jackson not to fight 
Santa Anna a decisive battle until he reached the front of 
Gaines [the American general] on his pretended line, but 
to retreat across it, and then, if Santa Anna should pass it, 
Gaines was ordered to repel him by the arms of the United 
States. Houston was retreating under the secret under- 
standing with Jackson. His officers and men were anx- 
ious to fight, conscious that they were able to conquer, 
and were indignant when Houston, at San Jacinto, still 
ordered retreat. “Iwo by two and ten by ten, they refused 
to retreat, and, against orders, turned to fight, Houston’s 
motives being misunderstood.” Immediately after the battle 
of San Jacinto, Calhoun declared that the policy of the 
government dictated the recognition of Texas as an inde- 
pendent State, or its early annexation to the United States. 
In 1837, the Texan government was duly recognized by 
the United States, and, in August of that year, its minister 
at Washington, General Hunt, proposed annexation. Van 
Buren, however, did not favor this, for the development of 
the sentiment for creating new slave States out of Texas, 
if acquired, had become so strong that the president’s en- 
dorsement of annexation would have been tantamount to 
an endorsement of the extension of slave territory. The 
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response given to General Hunt, however, stated as the rea- 
son for the country’s refusal to consider favorably the propo- 
sition, that it was bound to Mexico by a treaty of amity and 
commerce which should be scrupulously observed, and the 
proposition “necessarily involved the question of war with 
that adversary” [of Texas]. Many of those who had origi- 
nally disapproved of the cession of Texas to Spain were 
now opposed to its reacquirement in view of the sectional 
character which the question of annexation had assumed. 
With the accession of the Whigs to power in 1840 the 
anti-slavery men became more confident of keeping Texas 
out of the Union, but we have seen that the succession of 
Tyler with his pro-Democratic sympathies dispelled their 
confidence. The colonization of Texas had been proceed- 
ing rapidly and had been pushed by the slavery extension 
advocates in order to insure a slavery status for the territory 
when eventually acquired. The presence of Webster in 
Tyler’s Cabinet prevented the consummation of the plans 
of the Southern leaders for the annexation of Texas. But 
with Webster’s resignation the coalition for the conquest of 
Texas did not hesitate to declare that to secure Texas would 
be to afford slavery a Gibraltar in the South, or, as Henry 
A. Wise expressed it, it would give “more weight to her 
[the South’s] end of the lever.” Southern legislatures and 
Southern newspapers took up the cry of “ Now or Never!” 
They declared that the annexation would afford “a perma- 
nent guaranty of protection” to the slave system. The 
Madisonian, which was President Tyler’s organ, affirmed 
that it would have a salutary influence upon slavery and that 
“it must be done soon, or not at all.” The president held 
not only the reins of power, but was the dispenser of 
patronage; he not only counselled with a Cabinet practi- 
cally unanimous in favor of slavery extension, but he was 
in close touch with leaders of Southern sentiment who had 
no official claim upon the president’s consideration. Ina 
speech in Congress in April, 1842, Wise permitted his 
ardor to control his eloquence, and disclosed the Texan 
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programme. Said he: “It is not only the duty of the gov- 
ernment to demand the liquidation of our claims and the 
liberation of our citizens, but to go further, and demand 
the non-invasion of Texas. Shall we sit still here while the 
standard of insurrection is raised on our borders, and let a 
horde of slaves and Indians and Mexicans roll up the boun- 
dary line of Arkansas and Louisiana? No. It is our duty 
to say at once to Mexico, If you strike Texas, you strike us; 
and if England, standing by, should dare to intermeddle, and 
ask, Do you take part with Texas? his prompt answer should 
be, Yes, and against you. Such . . . was the spirit of 
the whole people of the great valley of the West.” Advocated 
,openly, the movement for annexation went rapidly forward. 
* In the winter of 1843 the extent of the combination for 
securing control of Texas was made clear by a letter in a 
Baltimore paper, purporting to be written by Thomas W. 
Gilmer, a member of the House of Representatives from 
Virginia. The importance of this letter, and certain internal 
evidences, pointed to the hand of Calhoun. If he did not 
write it, there is little doubt but that its reflection of his 
views can be accounted for more satisfactorily than by un- 
conscious cerebration. Benton says that this letter, which 
was directed to “a friend” of Calhoun’s [ Duff Green], came 
like a flash of lightning from a clear sky. Benton describes 
its progress as follows: ‘‘ And thus, conceived by one, writ- 
ten by another, published by a third, and transmitted through 
two successive mediums, the missive went upon its destina- 
tion, and arrived safely in the hands of General Jackson. It 
had a complete success. He answered it promptly, warmly, 
decidedly, affirmatively. . . . The answer was dated 
at the Hermitage, February 12, 1842, and was received at 
Washington as soon as the mail could fetch it. . . . It 
was to be produced in the nominating convention, to over- 
throw Mr. Van Buren, and give Mr. Calhoun the nomination, 
both of whom were to be interrogated beforehand; and as it 
was well known what the answer would be—Calhoun for 
and Van Buren against immediate annexation—and Jackson’s 
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answer coinciding with Calhoun’s would turn the scale in 
his favor, ‘and blow Van Buren sky high.” Let us now 
see the nature of this interesting Gilmer letter, which was 
undoubtedly intended to become an effective campaign docu- 
ment, but which failed in its purpose to put Calhoun in the 
White House, whatever might have been its adverse effect 
upon Van Buren’s chances. Its conclusion will suffice. 
“‘ Having acquired Louisiana and Florida, we have an inter- 
est and a frontier on the Gulf of Mexico, and along our 
interior to the Pacific, which will not permit us to close our 
eyes, or fold our arms with indifference to the events which 
a few years may disclose in that quarter. We have already 
had one question of boundary with Texas; other questions 
must soon arise, under our revenue laws, and on other points 
of necessary intercourse, which it will be difficult to adjust. 
The institutions of Texas, and her relations with other 
governments, are yet in that condition which inclines her 
people (who are our countrymen) to unite their destinies 
with ours. This must be done soon, or not at all. There 
are numerous tribes of Indians along both frontiers, which 
can easily become the cause or the instrument of border 
wars. Our own population is pressing onward to the 
Pacific. No power can restrain it. The pioneer from our 
Atlantic seaboard will soon kindle his fires, and erect his 
cabin, beyond the Rocky Mountains, and on the Gulf of 
California. If Mohammed comes not to the mountain, the 
mountain will go to Mohammed. Every year adds new 
difficulties to our progress, as natural and as inevitable as 
the current of the Mississippi. These difficulties will soon, 


<« «Like mountains interposed, 
Make enemies of nations, 
Which now like kindred drops, 
Might mingle into one.’ ’’ 


Jackson’s reply was withheld from publication until 1844, 
when, with its date altered, it was brought out for the 
purpose of influencing the Democratic National Convention, 
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which met in May of that year at Baltimore, Maryland. 
It may be well to recall here that an address to the people 
of the free States had been drawn up at the close of the 
Twenty-seventh Congress, on March 3, 1843, by thirteen 
members of the House, including such men as Adams, Gid- 
dings, Slade, and Gates, sounding a warning of a conspiracy 
to bring Texas into the Union as a slave territory. This 
address declared the motive to be “an attempt to eternize 
an institution and a power of a nature so unjust in them- 
selves, so injurious to the interests and abhorrent to the 
feelings of the people of the free States, as in our opinion 
not only inevitably to result in a dissolution of the Union, 
but fully to justify it; and we not only assert that the people 
of the free States ought not to submit to it, but we say with 
confidence that they will not submit to it.” Published in 
the Whig papers, the address was not without effect in form- 
ing public opinion on the subject of annexation, although 
when first issued it was generally regarded as unduly appre- 
hensive. Upon his accession to the state department, 
Calhoun wrote to the representative of the government in 
Mexico that “it was impossible for the United States to 
witness with indifference the efforts of Great Britain to abol- 
ish slavery in Texas.” He asserted that slavery was not 
simply a social fact, it was a political institution; and he 
wrote in the same strain on April 27, 1844, to the British 
minister, while the treaty for the annexation of Texas was 
pending in the Senate, saying that such a course “ was made 
necessary in order to preserve domestic institutions, placed 
under the guaranty of the Constitutions of the United States 
and Texas,” and that slavery was an institution to be pre- 
served as being “essential to the peace, safety, and prosper- 
ity of those States of the Union in which it exists.” He 
avowed without reservation the real cause of his desire to 
see Texas annexed. Calhoun also instructed the American 
minister at Mexico to represent to that government that the 
United States was acting in self-defence in its efforts to 
secure Texas, as Great Britain was seeking to have slavery 
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abolished in that territory. The Mexican minister for foreign 
relations directed a communication to the state department, 
in which he said: “When, in order to sustain slavery and 
avoid its disappearance from Texas and from other points, 
recourse is had to the arbitrary act of depriving Mexico of 
an integral part of her possessions as the only certain and 
efficacious remedy to prevent what Mr. Green—the Amer- 
ican chargé d’affaires in Mexico—calls ‘a dangerous event,’ 
if Mexico should be silent and lend her deference to the 
present policy of the executive of the United States, the 
reproach and censure of nations ought to be her reward.” 
A feeling of alarm had now begun to permeate even the 
Democratic party itself, and many of the more thoughtful 
and conservative felt that the administration was subjecting 
the country to mortification. The New York Evening Post, 
which was the principal organ of the Democratic party, ex- 
pressed this sentiment as follows: “It is evident that this 
presents to the people a question entirely new, and which 
they cannot avoid. This issue is not as to the abolition of 
slavery in the Southern States, the District, or the Terri- 
tories of the Union, but whether this government shall 
devote its whole energies to the perpetuation of slavery; 
whether all the sister republics on this continent, which 
desire to abolish slavery, are to be dragooned by us into the 
, support of this institution.” 
~~ In January, 1844, Van Zandt, the Texan chargé d’affaires 
in Washington, addressed a letter to Secretary Upshur, call- 
ing his attention to the fact that Mexico could not look 
with complacency upon a treaty of annexation of Texas to 
the United States and would be driven to renew hostili- 
ties with Texas. The Texan representative appended an 
inquiry as to whether in the event of annexation being 
acceptable to Texas, President Tyler would, as a prior 
condition to the ratification of such a treaty, pledge the 
military forces of the United States to the protection of 
Texas from Mexican attack. Upshur ignored the question, 
as an affirmative answer would have incurred responsibilities 
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which the administration was not prepared to assume, and 
a negative reply would have precipitated a coalition between 
Texas and Great Britain. The Texan government was 
not to be satisfied with silence, and pressed the same 
question upon General Murphy, chargé d’affaires of the 
United States in Texas. “If, therefore, General Murphy 
will, on the part of his government, give assurances to this 
government that the United States shall assume the attitude 
of a defensive ally of Texas against Mexico—that the 
United States will maintain a naval force in the Gulf of 
Mexico, subject to his orders, able successfully to oppose 
the marine of Mexico, and also a disposable force on our 
Eastern and Northeastern frontier of five hundred dragoons, 
with one thousand infantry at some Southern station of the 
United States, whence they may be conveniently trans- 
ported to our shores in the event of necessity, the president 
will have no hesitation in forthwith despatching a minister, 
with ample powers, to the government of the United States, 
to codperate with our minister now there in negotiating for 
the annexation of Texas. In the event of a failure of the 
treaty of annexation, it is also necessary that this govern- 
ment should have assurance or guaranty of its independence 
by the United States.” On the same day, Murphy made 
the following reply: “Sir, I have no hesitation in declaring, 
on the part of my government, that neither Mexico nor 
any other power will be permitted to invade Texas on 
account of any negotiations which may take place in rela- 
tion to any subject upon which Texas is or may be invited 
by the United States to negotiate; that the United States, 
having invited the negotiation, will be a guaranty of their 
honor that no evil shall result to Texas from accepting the 
invitation, and that active measures will be immediately 
taken by the United States to prevent the evils you seem 
to anticipate from this source.” He was not willing, how- 
ever, to commit himself upon the attitude of the United 
States toward the independence of Texas should the nego- 
tiations for annexation fall through. He did give assurances 
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that in any eventuality Texas need not fear that the pro- 
tecting troops would be hastily withdrawn. The next day, 
February 15th, the Texan government informed Murphy 
that it would send to Washington an agent, J. P. Henderson, 
with full power. On February rgth, Murphy sent Lieu- 
tenant J. A. Davis, in command of the United States 
steamer Flirt, to Vera Cruz, with orders to obtain informa- 
tion as to any military movements which Mexico might 
project against Texas. Murphy notified Secretary Upshur 
of this step by letter on February 22d. This missive, as 
explaining the significance of the move, may be quoted. 
“You will perceive it to be our opinion that the appear- 
ance of an imposing force in the Gulf will check any move- 
ment of Mexico against Texas, and it will be far better to 
check a movement of hostility than to oppose it, even suc- 
cessfully, after it has moved. The first check is not an 
act of open war. The second is. Besides, we can allege 
that the proclamation issued by the Texan government of 
a cessation of hostilities, without limit of time, having been 
induced, as understood, by the mediation of England and 
the United States, both are bound in good faith to take care 
that no violation of this proclamation be made by either 
party without the previous notice required by the law of 
nations, as well as by the principles of justice and common 
sense. No such notice has been given by Mexico to 
Texas, and until it is given, both England and the United 
States are bound in good faith to resist any sudden invasion 
of Texas by Mexico, opposing even force to force.” 

Mexico and Texas, through respective commissioners, 
closed a formal armistice on February 22d, which was to 
continue until May 1, 1844, by which time it was expected 
that a peaceable settlement of differences would have been 
effected, but the employment by the commissioners of the 
term “department” gave offence to Texas, which refused 
to ratify the agreement. 

The death of Upshur, on February 28th, followed by 
Calhoun’s succession to the state portfolio after an interval 
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of about a week, gave a new turn to affairs. During that 
interval, John Nelson, the acting secretary of state, sent 
to Murphy a despatch which declared that Murphy’s as- 
sumption of responsibility in behalf of the United States 
was disavowed upon the ground of the constitutional in- 
ability of the United States to employ arms against a State 
with which it was at peace. The spirit of Murphy’s 
negotiations was endorsed and he was informed that the 
president was not indisposed to make such disposition of 
troops as to afford protection to Texas, “at the proper 
time.” On April 11th, Calhoun wrote to J. P. Henderson 
and Van Zandt that an order had been issued for the con- 
centration of a powerful squadron in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and that troops would be brought to the southwestern 
border to meet any emergency. The president, through his 
secretary, declared it to be the duty of the United States to 
protect Texas against invasion so long as the treaty of 
annexation was pending. Said Calhoun: “I am directed 
by the president to say that the secretary of the navy has 
been instructed to order a strong naval force to concentrate 
in the Gulf of Mexico to meet any emergency; and that 
similar orders have been issued by the secretary of war to 
move the disposable forces on our southwestern frontier for 
the same purpose. Should the exigency arise to which you 
refer in your note to Mr. Upshur, I am further directed by 
the president to say that, during the pendency of the treaty 
of annexation, he would deem it his duty to use all the 
means placed within his powers by the Constitution to 
protect Texas from all foreign invasion.” As the treaty 
was signed the next day, the secretary was very safe in 
pledging in behalf of the president the military aid of the 
United States to Texas should the exigency arise “ during 
the pendency of the treaty of annexation.” Ten days 
later the treaty was ratified by the Senate. Throughout all 
these negotiations there can be traced the play and inter- 
, play of political influences. But it would not be profitable 
to follow out the devious windings of political speculation 
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as to the motives which influenced the policy of this country 
in its relations with Texas at its various points. 

After the treaty had been communicated to the Senate, 
public meetings were held throughout the country to give 
expression to views upon it. One such, held in New York 
on April 24th, was presided over by Albert Gallatin, the 
officers of the meeting representing both political parties. 
Gallatin, in opening the meeting, declared that the annex- 
ation of Texas would inevitably be followed by war with 
Mexico, and that such a war would be one of conquest, 
inspired by injustice. During the campaign of 1844, Seward 
declared that Texas and slavery were a combination incom- 
patible with the integrity of the Union. Said he: “To in- 
crease the slaveholding power is to subvert the Constitution; 
to give a fearful preponderance which may and probably will 
be speedily followed by demands to which the Democratic 
free-labor States cannot yield and the denial of which will be 
made the ground of secession, nullification, and disunion.” 
The election of Polk, however, was virtually a vote for the 
immediate annexation of Texas, and was so construed by 
President Tyler, and the anti-annexationists realized fully 

the extent of their discomfiture. 
» On the first Monday of December, 1844, the Twenty- 
eighth Congress began its closing session. President Tyler, 
in his message, called for immediate annexation of Texas. 
He said: “In my last annual message, I felt it to be my 
duty to make known to Congress, in terms both plain and 
emphatic, my opinion in regard to the war which has so 
long existed between Mexico and Texas; which, since the 
battle of San Jacinto, has consisted altogether of predatory 
incursions, attended by circumstances revolting to humanity. 
I repeat now what I then said—that after eight years of 
feeble and ineffectual efforts to reconquer Texas, it was 
time that the war should have ceased. . . . Mexico 
seemed, almost without an object, to persevere in the war; 
and no other alternative was left the Executive but to take 
advantage of the well-known disposition of Texas and to 
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invite her to enter into a treaty for annexing her territory 
to that of the United States. . . . The two govern- 
ments having already agreed, through their respective organs, 
on the terms of annexation, I would recommend their adop- 
tion by Congress in the form of a joint resolution or act, 
to be perfected and made binding on the two countries when 
adopted, in like manner, by the government of Texas.” 
The Senate’s having rejected the pending treaty on June 8th 
was the fact which inspired Tyler’s present recommenda- 
tion. The president hoped that a joint resolution of both 
branches of Congress would win the support which the 
Senate would not give to the treaty upon the ground of the 
objectionable methods pursued by the government in its 
negotiations. 

In reply to the recommendation of the president, on 
December 12, 1844, a joint resolution for annexing Texas 
to the Union was reported by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, C. J. Ingersoll, and occupied 
the attention of the House in Committee of the Whole 
from time to time for the period of a month. On Janu- 
ary 7th, J. P. Hale presented resolutions from the legis- 
lature of New Hampshire favoring annexation upon the 
ground that thereby more free than slave States would be 
added to the Union, and that it would be unfortunate to 
decline the annexation of such considerable territory because 
of differences with regard to a temporary institution. On 
January 25th the debate was at length brought to a close 
and the joint resolution was reported to the House with an 
amendment relating to slavery, which had been added in 
the Committee of the Whole on the motion of Milton 
Brown, a Whig member from Tennessee. The Brown 
amendment was as follows: ‘*New States of convenient 
size, not exceeding four in number, in addition to said State 
of Texas, and having sufficient population, may hereafter, 
by the consent of said State, be formed out of the territory 
thereof, which shall be entitled to admission under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution. And such States as 
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may be formed out of that portion of said territory lying 
south of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes north latitude, 
commonly known as the Missouri Compromise line, shall 
be admitted into the Union, with or without slavery, as the 
people of each State asking admission may desire; and in 
such State or States as shall be formed out of said territory 
north of said Missouri Compromise line, slavery or invol- 
untary servitude (except for crime) shall be prohibited.” 
Otherwise, the resolution was the rejected treaty without 
change. On January 25th the resolution passed the House 
by a majority of twenty-two, and was then sent to the 
Senate. On February 27th the resolution was passed by 
the Senate after an amendment offered by Robert J. Walker, 
of Mississippi, giving the president the alternative choice 
of using the resolution as such or as the basis of a treaty, 
had been adopted. 

The greatest public interest was manifested in the fate 
of the annexation measure by the American people as well 
as by the foreign legations. It is interesting to note how 
some of the States stood upon the subject of annexation. 
The legislatures of New Hampshire, Michigan, and Maine 
referred to annexation as a great national step. Virginia 
declined to instruct its Senators upon the subject. When, 
on February 27th, the joint resolution was returned to the 
House with the Senate amendment, the “ conscience Whigs” 
endeavored to defeat it by filibustering tactics. But the 
alternative feature made it palatable to Northern and West- 
ern Democrats, and the measure was passed by a larger 
majority than had been accorded the treaty. Benton makes 
the charge, and declares that it was so commonly under- 
stood, that the necessary votes were secured under a promise 
that Polk, who in a few days’ time was to be inaugurated, 
would negotiate a treaty, but that Tyler consummated the 
matter himself with desperate haste. On March 1st the 
president affixed his signature to the resolution, and on 
_ the same day the Cabinet concurred and Calhoun immedi- 
ately addressed a letter to the United States minister in 
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Texas, inviting that republic to act upon the resolution. 
And late on the evening of the 3d this communication was 
forwarded to Minister Donelson. ‘Thus,’ says Benton, 
“¢was Texas incorporated into the Union—by a deception, 
and by deluding five Senators out of their votes. It was not 
a barren fraud, but one prolific of evil and pregnant with 
bloody fruit. It established, so far as the United States was 
concerned, the state of war with Mexico; it only wanted 
the acceptance of Texas to make war the complete legal 
condition of the two countries; and that temptation to 
Texas was too great to be resisted. She desired annexation 
any way; and the government of the United States having 
broken up the armistice, and thwarted the peace prospects, 
and brought upon her the danger of a new invasion, she 
leaped at the chance of throwing the burden of the war on 
the United States.” Tyler, having adopted what was in 
essential respects a war measure, passed on to his successor 
_the burden of the conflict. 
‘. While the battle over annexation was waging, there were 
two Territories asking admission into the Union. Florida 
and Iowa, the one having adopted a slave and the other a 
free Constitution, sought statehood. Florida was admitted 
March 3, 1845, but Iowa, because of the boundary line in- 
corporated in the act of admission, declined to accept its 
new dignity until December, 1846, when its dissatisfaction 
with regard to its demarcation from Missouri was allayed. 
President Polk was inaugurated on March 4, 1845. The 
new president was born in Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina, the eldest of ten children. He came of sturdy 
farmer stock, but having ambitions above his environment, 
he secured a classical education, studied law, and went into 
politics. He was ancestrally a Democrat, his father having 
been one of Jefferson’s warm adherents. Successively, 
Polk became a member of Congress and Speaker of the 
House. After fourteen years at the national capital, he 
returned to Tennessee, and was elected governor and was 
also twice defeated for the same office. His consistent 
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Democracy, his views upon Texan annexation, and the 
substantial friendship of Jackson, had made him the man 
preferred by the Democratic convention for the office of 
president. His administrative qualities were of a high order, 
and, while in no sense a despot, he was the ruler of his 
Cabinet. He had highly developed the secretive faculty, 
and never divulged his thoughts needlessly. He entered 
upon his executive duties with a clear perception of the 
principal facts of his administration, and he systematically 
pursued the path he had in advance marked out for himself. 
In a private conversation, after having taken the oath of 
office, Polk declared “there are four great measures which 
are to be measures of my administration: one, a reduction 
of the tariff; another, the independent treasury; a third, the 
settlement of the Oregon boundary question; and lastly, 
the acquisition of California.” Before his term had ended, 
Polk had accomplished them all. The Oregon question, 
full of thrilling interest, was borne to a solution by a climax 
of affairs, while the other administrative measures were 
wrought out in the legislative halls of the nation. 

When the new president selected the members of his 
Cabinet, James Buchanan, an advocate of protection, was 
given the state portfolio; Robert J. Walker, of Mississippi, 
became the secretary of the treasury; William L. Marcy 
presided over the war department; George Bancroft, of 
Massachusetts, the historian, administered the navy depart- 
ment—chiefly remembered in his Cabinet capacity for the 
founding of the Naval Academy at Annapolis; John Y. 
Mason, of Virginia, was attorney-general, holding over from 
Tyler’s Cabinet; and Cave Johnson, of Tennessee, held the 
office of postmaster-general. Louis McLane, of Maryland, 
was sent to London to direct the important negotiations 
with regard to Oregon, succeeding Everett, who returned 
home to become president of Harvard University. McLane 
soon returned to America, and Bancroft was sent to the 
Court of St. James. This led to the transfer of Mason to 
the navy department, where he had previously served, and 
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Nathan Clifford, of Maine, took Mason’s place as attorney- 
general. Richard Rush was appointed in the place of Wil- 
liam R. King as minister to France. Ralph J. Ingersoll 
was sent to represent the United States at St. Petersburg; 
Romulus M. Saunders, of North Carolina, in Spain; and 
Andrew J. Donelson, of Tennessee, in Prussia. “The death 
of Justice Story in September, 1845, made an important 
vacancy in the Supreme Court, and Levi Woodbury was 
appointed to succeed that famous jurist. The death of 
Andrew Jackson, in the spring of 1845, severed a tie with 
the past and removed one who, as ex-president, had ex- 
erted a more considerable influence and for a longer time in 
national affairs than any other ex-executive. 

‘The question which first forced its attention upon Presi- 
dent Polk was that of Oregon and the northwestern boun- 
dary. The Baltimore platform declared that the right of 
the United States to the whole of Oregon, by which was 
meant up to the line of fifty-four degrees forty minutes 
north latitude, was beyond question. ‘The political slogan 
of the day was “Fifty-four forty or Fight!” The begin- 
ning of international difficulties over the northwest boundary 
is too uncertain to locate at a particular date, nor are we 
concerned with the history of that territorial region, but 
only with the matters which directly entered into this coun- 
try’s claims to it. The Oregon cry was intended to offset 
the inequity, as it was regarded in the North, of the annexa- 
tion of Texas. The president, in his inaugural address, had 
declared that the United States had a clear claim to the 
disputed territory to the north, and popular enthusiasm for 
securing it became an incentive which carried to the new 
country many emigrants. The wilderness of the Columbia 
became dotted with the settlements of pioneers. There 
were two other nations that asserted rights to portions of 
the northwestern coast,—Russia and Great Britain. The 
former in 1824-1825 agreed to limit her establishment to 
the region north of fifty-four degrees and forty minutes. 
That narrowed the controversy to Great Britain and the 
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United States. California was territory belonging to Mex- 
ico. By the Florida treaty the United States had abrogated 
all claim to the right to the Pacific region south of the 
parallel of forty-two degrees. Consequently, the Oregon 
region lay between the lines of forty-two degrees and fifty- 
four degrees forty minutes north latitude. The influencing 
consideration with both the United States and Great Britain 
was to obtain control of Columbia River and to hold the 
seaports at its entrance. As the title of neither claimant 
was clear, in 1818 a convention was entered into between 
Great Britain and the United States, by which Astoria, a 
settlement upon Columbia River founded by the American 
Pacific Fur Company and named in honor of John Jacob 
Astor, a New York merchant, but which in 1813 had passed 
into the hands of the English Northwest Company, was 
surrendered by Great Britain. The importance of this act 
lay in the fact that it gave a basis to the United States of a 
claim for the territory by occupancy, in addition to the 
more remote claim of discovery. On October 20, 1818, 
the treaty was signed which directed that all the lands west 
of the Rocky Mountains claimed by both parties should be 
free and open for ten years to the subjects of both. 

During those years, by process of development of their 
respective interests, the entanglement between the interests 
of Great Britain and those of the United States increased. 
Trade in furs constituted the chief source of revenue from 
the country. Although there was not at that early date a 
great rush of settlers to the region, nevertheless the interests 
of the United States became considerable through the con- 
tinued occupancy and investment of its citizens, as is shown 
by the following abstract of a debate in Congress, Janu- 
ary 25, 1821: “It appears from the best information that 
there is at this time eight millions of property owned by 
citizens of this Republic on the Pacific Ocean.” Great 
Britain sought to fix her control upon the region by 
extending over it her legal system; while the United 
States consumed many years in talk about Oregon. In 
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December, 1820, the House of Representatives appointed a 
committee on the Columbia River settlements to report 
upon the propriety of the United States’ taking possession 
of the territory. This report was submitted by the com- 
mittee on January 25, 1821. When it came up for dis- 
cussion, George Tucker, of Virginia, expressing a sentiment 
that was very general, declared that the Rocky Mountains 
for all time would constitute an impassable bulwark to the 
region west of it. On December 29, 1823, John Floyd, 
also of Virginia, who had introduced the report which was 
laid upon the table, asked and obtained the appointment of 
anew committee. On April 15,1824, this committee made 
its report along the same lines. In the meanwhile, Presi- 
dent Monroe, in his annual message of December 7, 1824, 
had recommended the establishment of a military post at 
the mouth of Columbia River or at some other point of the 
northwestern coastline. Consequently, on December 23, 
1824, the House passed a bill “to provide for occupying 
the Columbia and Oregon region,” but it struck out an 
authorization of the president to organize a territorial gov- 
ernment, if in his opinion such were required. The Senate 
laid this House bill on the table. In the meanwhile, the 
administration had been active, and in 1823 had sought to 
have Great Britain give her consent to a division of the 
common territory. A complication had also arisen with 
Russia, which asserted the claim to treat the northern part 
of the Pacific Ocean as a closed sea. This position was 
taken in a ukase of September, 1821. The czar, in that 
pronouncement, asserted the jurisdiction of Russia upon the 
Asiatic coast as far south as forty-five degrees north latitude 
and upon the American coast from Behring Strait to fifty- 
one degrees north latitude, and from these points on both 
sides one hundred Italian miles into the sea. Russia threat- 
ened to take possession of ships of other nations which 
crossed this imaginary line. Great Britain and the United 
States both entered a protest against this absurd claim, which 
led to its suspension, 
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An opportunity was given for the settlement of all con- 
tested claims in the region of Oregon by the proposition of 
the United States that, by agreement of the three powers, 
Great Britain should make no settlements south of fifty-one 
degrees north latitude, and the United States none north of 
that latitude, and Russia was to confine herself to the coun- 
try above the latitude of fifty-five degrees. But Great Britain 
took the position that she had to concern herself solely with 
Russia as to the northern boundary of her territory, and 
upon the southern boundary only with the United States. 
On April 17, 1824, the United States concluded a treaty 
with Russia, forbidding the subjects of the contracting na- 
tions to settle respectively north or south of fifty-four degrees 
forty minutes. The next year, Great Britain made an in- 
dependent treaty with Russia, fixing fifty-four degrees forty 
minutes as the starting point of the boundary between them. 
In the United States the notion became prevalent that the 
line fifty-four degrees forty minutes, although it had its ori- 
gin in these treaties, was the boundary from the beginning. 
At the expiration of the time set by the treaty of 1818, it 
was necessary to again take up the matter of the disputed 
boundary, and the propositions of 1824 were renewed. 
Great Britain now sought to rest her claims to the territory 
south of forty-nine degrees upon the discoveries of Drake 
and Cook. Another element, however, became prominent 
in the dispute at this time. The treaty of October 28,1790, 
which had passed out of knowledge, was now brought for- 
ward as the principal evidence in the case. Great Britain 
pointed to the third article of this treaty, which declared 
that the subjects of the contracting parties were given rights 
of landing on the Pacific coast, in places not already occu- 
pied, for purposes of trade with the Indians or of settlement. 
The word “settlements” was the basis of her claim from 
this clause of the treaty. But on behalf of the United 
States it was asserted that the term “‘settlements”’ could not 
be meant in its broader sense, because subsequent clauses 
of the treaty expressly limited the term by permitting British 
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subjects to erect only “huts and temporary buildings” needed 
for their fisheries. On the other hand, as this limitation 
was expressly applied in the terms of the treaty to the coast 
of South America, the advocates of the British claims de- 
clared that by implication there were no limitations of the 
sort imposed in connection with the coveted territory. The 
Americans also further asserted that Great Britain had for- 
feited her rights under the Nootka Sound Treaty because 
of her failure to found colonies before the outbreak of the 
war of 1796, by which her treaties with Spain were abro- 
gated, and because the Treaty of Madrid of 1814 failed to 
put in force again the Escurial Treaty of 1790. Neverthe- 
less, valuable British interests had grown up in the region, 
and it was immaterial whether or not they had had their 
birth under the Nootka Sound Treaty. “The fact was none 
the less important that the interests were there, and it was 
Great Britain’s policy to defend them. 

As no progress could be made toward reconciling the 
opposing views the agreement of October, 1818, was ex- 
tended indefinitely, both powers reserving the right of giving 
notice at any time of its termination. ‘The intrenchment 
of Great Britain in the Oregon territory seemed to indicate 
the wisdom of a waiting policy. Whatever title America 
might have the Hudson’s Bay Company was the actual 
possessor of the region. In 1832, however, there had grown 
up south of Columbia River, in the Willamette, an Amer- 
ican settlement, whose presence in the wild region was to 
be made the focus of American claims. ‘This had the 
advantage over the Hudson’s Bay stations by reason of 
the fact that it was a settlement of bona fide character. The 
Hudson’s Bay stations did not represent occupancy of the 
country, but simply exploration, while the American colony 
was committed to the development of the country and the 
extension in the region of American population. 

In 1836, Jackson sent Slocum to make a more thorough 
investigation of the country and the latter’s report was con- 
vincing as to its value. The Senate referred the matter 
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of his report to a special committee, and on June 6th the 
chairman of that committee submitted a detailed report, 
which closed with the expression of the hope that the presi- 
dent might bring the controversy over the valuable territory 
to an issue and thus prevent its loss to the Union. The 
report was accompanied by a bill which authorized the 
president to use the army and navy for the protection of 
settlers and their property. On January 28, 1839, a peti- 
tion was laid before the Senate from the Willamette settlers 
themselves praying that the United States might speedily 
take formal possession of the territory. Prior to this report 
of Amos F. Linn, Caleb Cushing, in behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, had introduced a similar report. 
But Congress was not yet interested enough in the Oregon 
situation to take more decisive measures than the appoint- 
ment of committees. Yet the friends of the policy of 
active interest were determined in their demands upon the 
government for early intervention in behalf of the settlers. 
They persistently demanded that notice be given to Great 
Britain of the termination of the agreement of 1818—1 827. 
Interest in Congress was stimulated by the information 
imparted to it by Linn that the British were importing reg- 
ular settlers into the country. Congress could not agree 
upon the provisions of Linn’s bill for the incorporation of 
Oregon, some of its members objecting to the inducement 
held out to settlers by the promise of land grants, while 
others regarded this feature as the soul of the bill. Calhoun 
thought it was impolitic to take radical action at this junc- 
ture. He proposed for the United States a policy of “wise 
and masterly inactivity.” He pointed out that this was the 
surest way to secure ultimate peaceful possession of the ter- 
ritory. It is curious to find McDuffie taking his stand 
against the bill upon the ground that if the barrier of the 
Rocky Mountains could be swept away for five dollars, he 
would be opposed to the appropriation of that sum as the 
dispersing of the population over vast tracts of land must 
inevitably lead to semi-barbarism. Webster occupied a 
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conservative position on the question. On November 28th, 
in a letter to Everett, he said: ‘I doubt whether she [ Great 
Britain] can contemplate any considerable colonization in 
those regions. I doubt exceedingly whether it be an invit- 
ing country for agricultural settlers. At present there are 
not above seven hundred white persons on the whole terri- 
tory, both sides of the river from California to latitude fifty- 
four, and about twenty thousand Indians.”’ It is said that 
Webster was actually in a mood to yield the claims of the 
United States if Great Britain would show a disposition to 
adjust the disputes regarding the boundary of Maine and 
the question of the cod fisheries. But Marcus Whitman, 
a missionary pioneer, succeeded in preventing Tyler from 
concurring in this plan by offering to lead a caravan over- 
land to Oregon, in order to demonstrate that the Rocky 
Mountains were not an impassable barrier to the Oregon 
country. Whitman’s conduct of a caravan of two hundred 
wagons from Missouri to Oregon made an impression that 
did much to decide the question, and Frémont’s discovery 
of the easy South Pass over the mountains decided the feasi- 
bility of settling Oregon. The West gave itself vigorously 
to the project. 

In 1843, the Senate was called upon to consider the 
Oregon question through a motion made on December 28th, 
to request the president to submit to the Senate the instruc- 
tions he had sent to the American ambassador in London 
since March 4, 1841. On January 8,1844,a motion was 
introduced to request the president to give notice of the 
termination of the convention of 1818-1827. The reso- 
lution met defeat, as did others bearing upon the same 
subject. The matter was by this time, the early spring 
of 1844, undergoing diplomatic consideration, Pakenham, 
the British minister at Washington, and Calhoun being 
engaged in making strong the claims of their respective 
governments. Neither wished to continue the status quo, 
but neither was inclined to accept either of the alternatives 
which would follow upon disturbing it—concession or war. 
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On January 15th, Pakenham informed Calhoun that he 
was authorized to propose arbitration as a settlement of 
the question, but on January 21st Calhoun declined a prop- 
osition of the British minister on the ground that the presi- 
dent thought it better to seek an adjustment of the suit by 
direct negotiations. This was the situation at the time 
Polk entered into office. But Polk in his inaugural address 
asserted the full claim of the Americans. His words in 
this connection constituted a direct challenge to Great 
Britain on the Oregon question: “Nor will it become in a 
less degree my duty to assert and maintain, by all constitu- 
tional means, the right of the United States to that portion 
of our territory which lies beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
Our title to the country of the Oregon is ‘clear and un- 
questionable,’ and already are our people preparing to perfect 
that title by occupying it with their wives and children. 
But eighty years ago population was confined on the west 
by the ridge of the Alleghanies. Within that period— 
within the lifetime, I might say, of some of my hearers—our 
people, increasing to many millions, having filled the eastern 
valley of the Mississippi, adventurously ascended the Mis- 
souri to its head springs, and are already engaged in estab- 
lishing the blessing of self-government in valleys of which 
the rivers flow to the Pacific. The world beholds the 
peaceful triumphs of the industry of our emigrants. To 
us belongs the duty of protecting them adequately wherever 
they may be upon our soil. The jurisdiction of our laws 
and the benefits of our republican institutions should be 
extended over them in the distant regions which they have 
selected for their homes. The increasing facilities of inter- 
course will easily bring the States, of which the formation 
in that part of our territory cannot be long delayed, within 
the sphere of our federative Union. In the meantime, every 
obligation imposed by treaty or conventional stipulation 
shall be sacredly respected.” 

Thus the question stood upon the assembling of Con- 
gress, December 1, 1845. But the American people had 
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already determined upon the acquisition of Oregon to the 
Union. The quiet forces of settlement and American in- 
dustry were at work welding the new region to the old 
States. Treaties were not destined to direct the settlement 
of the great issue of the Northwest boundary. As best 
they could but register the established facts of peaceful 
conquest of the disputed region. President Polk in his 
first annual message of December 2, 1845, informed Con- 
gress that a proposition had been offered to and rejected by 
the British plenipotentiary which repeated the offer of the 
parallel of forty-nine degrees of north latitude that had 
been made by two preceding administrations, but ‘ without 
proposing to surrender to Great Britain as they had done 
the free navigation of the Columbia River”; and he declared 
that “all attempts at compromise having failed,” it now 
became “the duty of Congress to consider what measures 
it may be proper to adopt for the security and protection of 
our citizens now inhabiting, or who may hereafter inhabit, 
Oregon, and for the maintenance of our just title to that 
territory.” In view of these facts the president recom- 
mended that Congress should grant the administration 
authority to terminate the convention of August 6, 1827, 
by giving the British government the requisite twelve 
months’ notice. [he recommendations of the president 
were discussed at great length in Congress. Calhoun in 
the Senate continued to advocate the policy of inactivity 
which he had favored while secretary of state. The char- 
acter of the discussion was largely moulded by the pecuniary 
and sectional interests of the participants. Fear was ex- 
pressed that such a course would involve the country in 
war with Great Britain, with consequent financial embar- 
rassment, and possible destruction of the foreign commerce 
of the country. ‘The speeches of the Southern representa- 
tives showed unmistakable evidence of a willingness to 
surrender a portion of the territory. On February 9, 1846, 
the resolutions passed the House by a decisive majority—one 
hundred and sixty-three affirmative and fifty-four negative 
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votes. The resolutions were adopted by the Senate on 
April 16th by a vote of forty to fourteen. An amend- 
ment introduced in the Senate was all-important, for the 
Senate aimed to throw the entire responsibility upon the 
president. “The House refusing to concur in the Senate 
amendment the resolutions were committed to a conference 
committee of the two bodies. As usual the Senate yielded 
little; the House much. As finally agreed upon the reso- 
lutions were as follows: ‘“‘With a view, therefore, that 
steps be taken for the abrogation of the said convention of 
the 6th of August, 1827, in the mode prescribed in its 
second article, and that the attention of the governments 
of both countries may be the more earnestly directed to the 
adoption of all proper measures for a speedy and amicable 
adjustment of the differences and disputes in regard to the 
said territory— 

“Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, 
That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, at his discretion, to. give to the government of 
Great Britain the notice required by the second article of the 
said convention of the 6th of August, 1827, for the abroga- 
tion of the same.” 

On April 28th, the notice which Congress had author- 
ized the president to give was transmitted to the British 
government through the American minister at London. : 
Mr. Pakenham, in anticipation of this action on the part 
of Congress, had already opened a conciliatory correspond- 
ence with the secretary of state, in which he offered to 
accept the terms of settlement which he had emphatically 
refused a few months previous. Or, as an alternative 
proposition, he suggested the reference of the question to 
arbitration. The British government, recognizing the drift 
of American sentiment, submitted a compromise recognizing 
the forty-ninth degree as the boundary line, but reserving 
to Great Britain the whole of Vancouver Island and the free 
navigation of Columbia River for the trading ships of the 
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Hudson’s Bay Company, but not for British subjects gen- 
erally. A treaty to this effect was signed at Washington on 
June 15th, and ratified by the Senate on the 18th. 

Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, the chairman of the 
House Committee on Territories, reported on August 6, 
1846, a bill organizing the Territory of Oregon. Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole, it was here amended by 
the addition of a clause providing that “neither slavery, nor | 
involuntary servitude shall ever exist in said territory, except 
for crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted.” 
The bill passed the House, with this suggested amendment, 
by a vote of one hundred and eight to forty-four. The nays 
were all Southern, with one or two exceptions. The ses- 
sion closed without any positive action on the part of the 
Senate. When Congress reassembled on December 7, 1846, 
Douglas again reported the Oregon Territorial government 
bill, which was passed by the House by a decisive majority, 
but was for the second time allowed to die in the Senate. 
In his third annual message, upon the assembling of the 
Thirtieth Congress, December 7, 1847, President Polk in- 
vited the attention of Congress to the necessity of establish- 
ing Territorial government in Oregon, and deplored the fact 
that “cour citizens who inhabit that region are still left 
without the protection of our laws.” In a special message 
of May 29, 1848, he again urged upon Congress the im- 
portance of immediate action, concluding with the warning 
that further delay would in all likelihood “ prove destructive 
to the white settlements in Oregon.” In response to the 
president’s appeal, the House took up the discussion in 
earnest, and on August 2d the bill was passed. In the 
Senate, an amendment offered by Douglas, recognizing the 
Missouri line as rightfully extending to the Pacific, was 
adopted and the bill as amended passed. On August 11th, 
the House rejected the Senate’s amendment, and the next 
day the Senate receded from its position and passed the bill 
as it had originally come from the House by a vote of 
twenty-nine to twenty-five, all the negative votes being cast 
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by senators from the slave States; so the bill became a law 
and Oregon a Territory under the original Dane Proviso 
against slavery. 

We have already seen that President Polk in his first 
message recommended tariff legislation, and the report of 
his secretary of the treasury was to the same effect. The 
principle of protection was denounced, and the claim was 
made that duties should be levied upon imports for revenue 
only. They took issue with the Whigs, the advocates of a 
protective tariff, and with Webster, who asserted that a high 
tariff occasioned high wages and kept workingmen employed. 
The views of the administration are contained in the follow- 
ing recommendations taken from the report of the secretary 
of the treasury: “first, that no more money should be col- 
lected than is necessary for the wants of the Government, 
economically administered; secondly, that no duty be im- 
posed on any article above the lowest rate which will yield 
the largest amount of revenue; thirdly, that, below such 
rate, discrimination may be made, descending in the scale 
of duties; or, for imperative reasons, the article may be 
placed in the list of those free from all duty; fourthly, that 
the maximum revenue duty should be imposed on luxuries; 
fifthly, that all minimums, all specific duties, should be abol- 
ished, and ad valorem duties substituted in their place, care 
being taken to guard against fraudulent invoices and under- 
valuation, and to assess the duty upon the actual market 
value; sixthly, that the duties should be so imposed as to 
operate as equally as possible throughout the Union, dis- 
criminating neither for nor against any class or section.” 

The struggle for tariff revision in the spring of 1846 was 
one of the hardest fought revenue contests in the history 
of national legislation. Washington was thronged with 
manufacturers and their agents, bent upon defeating the 
pending tariff bill. The measure that created such wide 
interest was a bill for the repeal of the tariff of 1842, which 
was brought into the House of Representatives on June 15, 
1846. After a protracted discussion, the bill passed the 
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House of Representatives on July 3, 1846, by a vote of one 
hundred and fourteen to ninety-five, but one Whig casting 
a favorable vote. But the bill encountered much greater 
opposition in the Senate, where the resignation of a member 
from North Carolina almost occasioned its defeat. While 
the bill was pending, the commercial interests of the country 
were in a state of unrest, and its final passage afforded a 
measure of relief even to its opponents. The fate of 
the measure fell to Vice-president Dallas to decide. In 
giving the reasons for the favorable vote he was about to 
cast, the vice-president said: “The system for obtaining 
the revenue necessary to support their Government is estab- 
lished, directly or indirectly, by the people of the United 
States, within the limits, and agreeably to the prescribed 
forms of the Constitution. . . . To my mind, ample 
proof has been furnished that a majority of the people and 
of the States desire to change, to a great extent, in prin- 
ciple, if not fundamentally, the system heretofore pursued 
in assessing the duties of foreign imports. That majority 
has manifested itself in various ways, and is attested by its 
representatives in the other House of Congress, by whom 
this bill has been approved, and whose votes undeniably 
indicate the popular sense in the large proportion of eighteen 
out of twenty-eight States.” The date of the passage of the 
bill in the Senate was July 28th. As the tariff question 
was the great domestic measure of reform during Polk’s 
administration, the passage of this bill, which represented 
the views of the president, was a personal triumph for Polk. 
The adjustment of the tariff had been a problem that had 
vexed party councils for thirty years, and had engaged the 
minds of the best thinkers of the country, in and out of 
Congress. Naturally, the men who had been benefited by 
the protective tariff fought for its maintenance, while the 
agricultural classes as ardently demanded free trade. The 
cry of “home industry” rallied to the support of the pro- 
tective tariff “the cotton manufacturer, the ironmaster, the 
sugar planter, the salt manufacturer,” and all other branches 
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of industry that were fostered by the imposition of excessive 
duties upon imports. 

Another act of this first Congressional session of Polk’s 
administration was a revival from that of Van Buren. This 
was the passage of an independent treasury bill on August 
6,1846. Polk had recommended legislation of this nature 
in his opening message to Congress. With the passage of 
this bill the project which five years before had overwhelmed 
a Democratic president and his party attained a final endorse- 
ment. State banks were to be conducted under State regu- 
lations and the sub-treasury features of the bill followed the 
original lines. 

The admission of Texas into the Union precipitated war 
with Mexico. To enter upon war just after having reduced 
the national income by a tariff that cut off millions of reve- 
nue was an act of political hardihood, yet the administration 
and its friends took up the war with courage and determi- 
nation. Indeed, they believed that the weaker republic would 
be easily vanquished and that the power of money in the 
form of bribes would be a convincing argument with the 
leaders of Mexico to agree to an early peace upon terms 
satisfactory to the United States. But Mexico, torn as she 
was by internal strife, nevertheless fought desperately for the 
integrity of her domain. The course of events leading up 
to the war had been rapid. Although the annexation of 
Texas was a bloodless achievement, more than one field 
of battle was imbued with blood as the consequence of that 
annexation. In October, 1845, the Mexican government 
had been apprised of the desire of the new executive to send 
an envoy to that country clothed with full powers to adjust 
the questions pending between the United States and that 
republic. The Mexican secretary of state responded that 
he would receive a commissioner from the United States 
coming to offer reparation for the wresting of Texas from 
his country’s control. Construing this response in the 
widest manner, President Polk sent John Slidell, of Loui- 
siana, to the Mexican capital. “The speedy coming of the 
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American commissioner was a matter of surprise to the 
Mexican government, as it thought that the commissioner 
would not be named until after the assembling of Congress 
at Washington. ‘That government desired peace, but the 
people felt that they had suffered an unpardonable offence 
at the hands of the United States and the government 
wished time to appease them before the coming of the 
American commissioner. Accordingly, the minister of for- 
eign affairs intimated to the American consul, John Black, 
that it was desirable for the American commissioner to re- 
main away from the capital for the present. Black therefore 
repaired to Slidell, at Pueblo, and advised him as to the 
state of affairs, but Slidell would not delay his mission. 
On December 8th he presented himself to Pena y Pena 
as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the 
United States, and sought an opportunity to present his 
credentials to President Herrera. After some delay, on 
December 16th, Slidell was informed that his credentials 
did not conform to the agreement that had been made with 
Consul Black, and their discrepancy would have to be passed 
upon by the council of government. Slidell, on December 
2oth, again called the attention of the Mexican government 
to his presence, and Pena y Pena replied the same day by a 
formal note, in which he set forth reasons why Slidell could 
not be accepted as an ambassador. These reasons centred 
in the demand of Slidell that not only the Texas question, 
but all matters at issue between the two governments should 
be recognized by Mexico as within the scope of his powers 
to adjust with that government. On December 27th, in a 
letter to Secretary Buchanan, Slidell expressed the fear that 
he had not dealt severely enough with the Mexican govern- 
ment “for its unparalleled bad faith, its gross falsification 
of the correspondence which led to my appointment, and 
the utter futility of the miserable sophistry by which it 
attempts to justify its conduct.” Asa matter of fact, Slidell 
had come to the Mexican capital in quite a different capac- 
ity from that which the Mexican government had intimated 
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would be agreeable to it. In the meanwhile the war fever 
was rapidly growing in Mexico, while in the United States 
measures had been taken in preparation for what was looked 
upon as an inevitable conflict. 

On January 13, 1846, General Taylor received orders to 
advance to the Rio Grande with all his force without need- 
less delay. The fall of Herrera was imminent, and Polk 
expected that event to be followed by aggressive action on 
the part of Mexico. In his war message of May 11th, 
Polk defended his order of January 13th, as necessary for 
the defence of the country, as an invasion had been threat- 
ened by the Mexicans. Herrera had fallen on Decem- 
ber 30th, on account of, he declared, his negotiations with 
the United States commissioner. As the president was not 
aware of the fall of Herrera or any other matter indicating 
the political conditions in Mexico, his order of January 13th 
was manifestly not called forth by military necessity, but 
by political considerations. It would be unprofitable to delve 
into the political plots of the day in search for the specific 
considerations which weighed most with the president in 
this action. Yet we cannot pass over the fact that events 
point to the final utterance of Slidell’s report of Decem- 
ber 27th, as having been written in perfect accord with the 
administration. That utterance was as follows: “The 
desire of our government to secure peace will be mistaken 
for timidity, the most extravagant pretensions will be made 
and insisted upon, until the Mexican people shall be con- 
vinced, by hostile demonstrations, that our differences must 
be settled promptly either by negotiations or the sword.” 
Mexico had the moral support of Great Britain, and in the 
event of war with the United States might possibly count 
upon that country’s aid. So the administration at Washing- 
ton realized that it had to deal not with Mexico alone, and it 
was important that Mexico should be overawed by a display 
of the military forces of the United States. The order of 
January 13th, was carefully guarded by the administration, 
but it could not be preserved from the knowledge of some 
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of those whom the president least wanted to have the in- 
formation. On February 3d, a member from Virginia 
moved that the president be requested to furnish to the 
House of Representatives all documents not yet transmitted 
relating to Mexico. The administration leader in the House 
sought to prevent this and indeed succeeded for the Virginia 
member’s resolution was voted down. 

In ordering General Taylor to pass a portion of his 
forces westward of the river Nueces before annexation was 
accomplished, President Polk “put in peril the peace and 
good name of the country.” The movement of the army 
from .Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande, which was a dis- 
tance of over a hundred miles, was an invasion of Mexican 
territory—an unjustified act of war, contrary to every tenet 
of international honor. There can be no doubt but that the 
order of January 13th involved the two countries in war. 

The commander of the Mexican forces requested General 
Taylor to retire again to the Nueces. But the American 
general responded that he was acting under the orders of 
his government. Upon Taylor’s refusal to withdraw to the 
line of the Nueces, the Mexican general, Arista, sent a 
military force across the Rio Grande. With the troops 
opposing each other at such close quarters and under con- 
ditions of such tenseness, bloodshed was inevitable. On 
April 23d, a small reconnoitring party of Americans was 
attacked by a much larger party of Mexicans and its mem- 
bers taken captive. In the mélée, several Americans were 
killed or wounded. Early in May, General Arista crossed 
the Rio Grande and attacked General Taylor in force. He 
was defeated at Palo Alto, May 8, 1846. Prior to this, 
the forces of Mexico and the United States had met in 
an encounter in which American blood was shed—an 
encounter which formed the basis of a report of General 
Taylor to his government that hostilities having commenced 
a state of war existed between the two nations. The battle 
of Palo Alto was followed by the defeat of the Mexicans at 
Resaca de La Palma and Fort Brown. On the 18th, 
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General Taylor crossed the Rio Grande and occupied 
Matamoras. These important engagements occurred at the 
time President Polk was formulating his message to Con- 
gress upon the basis of General Taylor’s communication to 
him after the first act of bloodshed. It will be seen that 
had the president possessed knowledge of the trend of mili- 
tary events he would have had ample justification for the 
war message to Congress, whose belligerent tone and san- 
guinary sentiments showed a readiness for combat on the 
part of the president out of proportion to the skirmishes 
which furnished the text for his communication. War was 
in progress and battles were being fought, but these battles 
were not within the executive’s knowledge when on May 
11th he sent his urgent message to Congress, in which he 
declared “ Mexico has passed the boundary of the United 
States, has invaded our territory, and shed American blood 
upon the American soil,” that a state of war existed and the 
legislative body should place at the disposal of the executive 
“‘the means of prosecuting the war with vigor.” 

War having been formally declared, let us notice some 
of the utterances upon the subject in the halls of Congress. 
Calhoun was opposed to the war, although his course had ~ 
provoked it. He shrank from its legitimate consequences, 
he had trusted to diplomacy for acquiring Texas without 
bloodshed. Accordingly, Calhoun endeavored to make a 
distinction between hostilities and war, taking the position 
that because blood had been shed war was not necessarily 
enforced. Congress alone he declared was empowered to 
speak for the country when war must be declared in prog- 
ress. Cass repelled these assertions as an absurdity, on the 
ground that most modern wars had begun without a formal 
declarative act. It was evident that war was popular with 
the South. Even the Southern Whigs were strongly in 
favor of its prosecution. The Northern Democrats sup- 
ported the position of their Southern colleagues, showing 
that the slave motive was behind the popularity of the war 
measure. A bill was introduced into the House by the 
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chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs authorizing 
the president to accept the services of fifty thousand volun- 
teers and providing an appropriation of ten million dollars. 
The same differences of opinion that had found expression 
in the Senate were evident in the House. Those who 
shrank from the alternative of war with Mexico maintained 
that the United States had not experienced an actual rupture 
of relations with Mexico. The president’s supporters who 
had enjoyed his confidence in the matter of the order to 
General Taylor to advance to the left bank of the Rio 
Grande were determined that Congress also should endorse 
that action and should bear a share of their responsibility. 
Linn Boyd, a Democrat from Kentucky, offered as a sub- 
stitute for the first section of the bill a declaration that “by 
the act of the Republic of Mexico a state of war exists 
between that government and the United States.” This 
amendment was accepted by a vote that followed party 
lines very closely, and the bill thus amended was passed 
almost unanimously, only fourteen dissenting votes being 
cast. The minority had found a spokesman in the person 
of Garrett Davis, of Kentucky, who protested against per- 
verting the facts of history by declaring that Mexico began 
the war. On the 12th of May, the amended bill was re- 
ported to the Senate by Mr. Benton, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. Attempts were made to arrest 
its passage by proposed amendments and modifications, but 
it was passed as submitted on the same day by a vote of 
forty to two. The feeling of the minority in both the 
House and the Senate is well expressed in the words of 
Giddings, the Whig leader of the House: “Thus has Con- 
gress surrendered its honor, its independence, and become the 
mere instrument of the executive, and made to endorse this 
presidential falsehood. . . . On this great and momentous 
subject of peace and war, involving the lives of thousands 
of our fellow citizens, and the welfare of two mighty 
nations, we were not permitted to deliberate, to speak, or 
to compare our views. No member was allowed to express 
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his dissent or to state his objections to an act which is to 
tell upon the future destiny of civilized man. With inde- 
cent haste, with unbecoming levity, under the gag of the 
previous question, our nation is plunged into a bloody war 
for the purpose of conquest and the extension of slavery.” 
Nevertheless, the haste of the executive and of Congress in 
committing the country to war had the effect of opening 
the eyes of the North to the full meaning of the conflict. 
It was seen that the overmastering motive of those who 
favored the war was the acquirement of slave territory. 
The specious argument that the territorial extension of the 
country carried with it the enlargement of the area dominated 
by American liberties is reflected in the speech of William 
D. Giles, of Maryland, in the House during this Congress. 
“T take it for granted that we shall gain territory, and must 
gain territory, before we shut the gates of the temple of 
Janus. We must have it. Every consideration of national 
policy calls upon us to secure it. We must march right out 
from ocean to ocean. We must fulfil what the American 
poet has said of us, from one end of this confederacy to the 
other: 


s¢¢ The broad Pacific chafes our strand. 
We hear the wide Atlantic roar.’ 


““We must march from Texas straight to the Pacific 
Ocean, and be bounded only by its roaring waves. We 
must admit no other government to any partition of this 
great territory. It is the destiny of the white race, it is the 
destiny of the Anglo-Saxon race; and, if they fail to per- 
form it, they will not come up to that high position which 
Providence, in his mighty government, has assigned them.” 

The cry had now gone throughout the country that there 
was a plot to convert the acquired territory and all terri- 
tory that should come to the United States by the fortunes 
of war into additional slave States. So far as Texas was 
concerned its status was fixed as slave territory, but the 
North was alarmed at the prospect of further extensions 
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of the institution of slavery. In the session of December, a 
bill had been introduced into the House appropriating three 
million dollars for the purpose of peace negotiations with 
Mexico. The opponents of slavery extension grasped the 
opportunity which this bill afforded to secure legislative 
expression of their anti-slavery position. Representative 
Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, during the debate upon the measure 
drafted an amendment which he gave to David Wilmot, a 
Democratic member from Pennsylvania, to introduce. This 
amendment, which became known as the Wilmot Proviso, 
provided that “‘As an express and fundamental condition 
to the acquisition of any territory from the Republic of 
Mexico by the United States, by virtue of any treaty to 
be negotiated between them, and to the use by the exe- 
cutive, of the moneys herein appropriated, neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude shall ever exist in any part 
of said territory, except for crime, whereof the party 
shall be first duly convicted.” Wilmot accompanied his 
amendment with an earnest speech in which he declared 
himself to be in harmony with the war policy of the 
administration and in favor of the acquisition of New 
Mexico and California, that he desired fresh territory but 
that it must be preserved from the aggressions of slavery. 
And he added: “When, in God’s name, will it be time for 
the North to speak out, if not now? If the war is not for 
slavery then I do not embarrass the administration with my 
amendment; if it is for slavery, I am deceived in its object.” 
A vote of eighty-three to sixty-four was registered in the 
House in favor of the Proviso. But the bill reached 
the Senate in the closing hour of the last day of the session, 
and the time was too short to secure any positive action. 
Acting upon the authorization of the House, the presi- 
dent had issued a call for volunteers which met with ready 
response. ‘To the questions evolved in the House upon 
matters of propriety, the people in all parts of the country 
with the exception of New England showed their devotion 
to the administrative policy of war by the catch-phrase 
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“our country, right or wrong.” After the occupation of 
Matamoras by General Taylor, the American army made 
no further advance until late in August. Steadily and in 
the face of determined resistance, he moved in the direction 
of Monterey, taking that stronghold by an engagement 
lasting from September 21st to 23d, which was a brilliant 
exhibition of fighting prowess, not only on the part of the 
Americans, but of their opponents as well. By this accom- 
plishment, Taylor secured strong intrenchment one hundred 
and seventy miles west of Matamoras. He was well 
advanced along the highway to the Mexican capital. 

On January 11th, 1847, General Winfield Scott suc- 
ceeded General Taylor in command of the American forces 
in Mexico, the latter returning to Monterey to direct the 
operations of the army of occupation. Tampico was 
already in the possession of the Americans, having been 
captured by Commodore Connor, and General Scott pressed 
forward to attack Vera Cruz. On March 22d, the invest- 
ment of the city was complete. Upon Scott’s formal 
demand for surrender, the defending force made prompt 
refusal. For four days the Americans bombarded the city 
and the Castle of San Juan de Ulua. The city surrendered 
on the 29th. Santa Anna, the Mexican commander, having 
reorganized his army, marched from the City of Mexico 
with a force of twelve thousand men. Intrenching him- 
self at Cerro Gordo, a defile in the mountains sixty miles 
from Vera Cruz, he awaited the approach of Scott, with 
an effective force of eight thousand five hundred men. 
The battle took place on April 18th and in spite of 
superior numbers and stubborn resistance, by noon the 
Americans had swept through the contested pass, chasing 
the Mexicans before them. Besides three thousand pris- 
oners, including five generals, the victors secured forty 
bronze cannon. The casualties on the Mexican side were 
fully one thousand, while the American loss was but four 
hundred and thirty-one. By May 15th, a further advance 
had carried one division of the American army into Puebla, 
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which city the four thousand men composing the army of 
occupancy held in the face of sixty thousand hostile citizens. 

The Americans were now within seventy-five miles of 
the Mexican capital, and Scott, willing to spare the sensi- 
bilities of his enemy and to make attack upon the City of 
Mexico unnecessary, appealed to Santa Anna to surrender. 
This the Mexican general scorned to do. His countrymen 
supported him in his last stand by liberal contributions and 
almost every able-bodied man enlisted under his standard, 
bringing his force up to thirty-six thousand men. Scott’s 
army, although depleted by the discharge of some regiments, 
was augmented to ten thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
eight men by the arrival of reinforcements under General 
Pierce. On August roth General Scott moved to the 
assault of the city. It was a daring undertaking, because 
of the natural strength of the Mexican capital, its splendid 
fortifications, and its garrison of select troops. On August 
20th the hill of Contreras was taken by an unexpected and 
desperate assault, the attacking force numbering four thou- 
sand five hundred, the defence seven thousand men. On 
the same day the strong positions of San Antonio and 
Churubusco were carried. Having taken the outer lines 
of defence, the American advance was halted, and on 
August 23d an armistice was entered into pending the pos- 
sibility that the city would capitulate upon the terms of the 
United States without further bloodshed. This expectation 
was not realized, and on September 7th the contest entered 
upon its last stage. After desperate hand-to-hand fighting, 
the defences of Molino del Rey were taken on September 
8th, the Castle of Chapultepec on the 13th, and the follow- 
ing day the Mexican army evacuated the capital, General 
Scott making his entry into the City of the Montezumas. 

With the surrender of the City of Mexico on September 
14, 1847, the war with Mexico was brought to a close, 
and upon the 2d of the following February the treaty of 
peace was signed at Guadalupe Hidalgo. New Mexico 
and Upper California were ceded to the United States in 
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consideration of the payment of fifteen million dollars. On 
February 22d, President Polk sent the treaty to the Senate 
for ratification. After three weeks of discussion, the final 
vote was reached on March roth, the opposition lacking 
but three votes of defeating ratification. On May 3oth the 
ratifications of the treaty were exchanged at Queretaro, 
Mexico, and President Polk issued a proclamation of peace 
upon the Fourth of July, 1848. 

Upon the meeting of the Thirtieth Congress, in its first 
session in December, 1847, Robert C. Winthrop, of Massa- 
chusetts, a Whig member, was elected Speaker of the House. 
He was a man of capacity, of culture, and of character; he 
had political experience and was well fitted to direct the dis- 
cussion of the House. Early in the session Harvey Putnam, 
a Whig member from New York, introduced a resolution 
prohibiting slavery in the territory that should be acquired 
from Mexico. ‘This resolution came up for consideration 
in February, when, upon the motion of Richard Broadhead, 
a Democrat from Pennsylvania, it was laid upon the table. 
But the question of the status of the territory won from 
Mexico continually entered into the discussion of the House. 
Quite an ingenious proposition was that of John M. Clayton, 
of Delaware, who [ July, 1848] proposed a compromise, so 
called, by which Oregon, California, and New Mexico should 
be comprehended in one measure, leaving the question of 
slavery to be determined by the Supreme Court. He, how- 
ever, received little support for his plan. At the opening of the 
second session of this same Congress the territorial question 
again forced itself upon the attention of the House. Joseph 
M. Root, of Ohio, introduced a resolution instructing the 
Committee on Territories to formulate and introduce bills 
providing forms of government for New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, with the exclusion of slavery. This resolution was 
adopted with the concurrence of the Democratic mem- 
bers from the free States, with but eight exceptions. This 
action was followed by a bill for the organization of a gov- 
ernment for California and also a bill for the organization 
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of New Mexico. These proposals received full discus- 
sion, but no positive action was taken. So that when Polk 
retired from the presidency he left unsolved the problem of 
whether the new territory should or should not be open to 


slavery. 


CHAPTER V 


ADMINISTRATIONS OF TAYLOR, FILLMORE, AND PIERCE 


AstpE from the operation of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
whose effects continued to be felt during Fillmore’s admin- 
istration, and which remained to irritate the North until the 
breaking out of the Civil War, there are matters relating 
to the administration of Taylor which need to be mentioned. 
Furthermore, it will be convenient to include in this chapter 
the administrations of Taylor’s immediate successors, omit- 
ting only matters relating to the paramount question of 
slavery. One thing in particular was significant of a trend 
in national development, whose full result was to be expe- 
rienced long after the cementing of the sections had oc- 
curred. The year 1850 is noteworthy because of a peaceful 
achievement of potent importance. It was in that year that 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was negotiated. The construc- 
tion of a ship canal to bring together the waters of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific had been an early dream of the cen- 
tury. It had been thought upon by the more serious and 
far-sighted statesmen, of whom Henry Clay was one. Clay, 
in one of his diplomatic instructions, wrote, that should 
such a canal be constructed, “the benefits of it ought not 
to be exclusively appropriated to any one nation, but should 
be extended to all parts of the globe.” The administration 
of President Jackson advocated the construction of a trans- 
continental waterway, and President Polk took a determi- 
native step when he negotiated a treaty with New Granada, 
by the terms of which the United States guaranteed the 
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neutrality of the Isthmus of Panama, and advocated the con- 
struction of a canal or railroad across the isthmus, to be open 
to all nations on the same terms. Of routes there were 
three to choose from,—the Panama, the Nicaragua, and the 
Tehuantepec. At the time that John M. Clayton entered 
upon the duties of the state department, the Nicaragua route 
was commonly before the attention of the public, because 
of the fact that two companies of capitalists, one a British, 
and the other an American company with Commodore Van- 
derbilt at its head, were competing to secure from the gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua a grant for the construction of a 
ship canal. ‘The American company sought the aid of the 
United States government. Such a project, once broached, 
called up a mass of difficulties related to the project, but 
having their origin in the far past. Long before the Amer- 
ican Revolution, a difference had occurred between Nica- 
ragua and the British government which now arose to 
complicate the canal project. Great Britain had a settle- 
ment at Belize, in the Bay of Honduras, and had assumed a 
protectorate over the Mosquito Indians, whose habitat was 
a thin strip of the coast edging the Caribbean Sea. In this 
claim was involved the British and Nicaraguan contention, 
for Great Britain claimed that San Juan came within the 
limits of its protectorate, and Nicaragua denied the claim. 
In 1848 Great Britain adopted summary methods, sending 
ships of war up San Juan River to storm the fort and take 
possession of the town, a feat easy of accomplishment. This 
action on the part of Great Britain was not viewed with 
complacency by the United States government, as the two 
great maritime powers each sought exclusive advantage to 
itself in reference to the opening of this route of interoceanic 
communication. The time was ripe for an adjudication 
of their respective claims, or a pooling of the question in 
the form of a compromise. This was the situation which 
led to the negotiation on April 19th of the famous treaty 
between Secretary Clayton and Henry Lytton Bulwer, the 
British minister. The purpose of the treaty was to facilitate 
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and protect “the construction of a ship canal between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans” by the Nicaragua route. 

By its terms both governments were pledged never to 
obtain exclusive control of that canal. They also mutually 
engaged to erect fortifications sufficient to command the 
route in their interests and not to colonize or in any other 
way seek to obtain dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
the Mosquito coast, or any other portion of Central Amer- 
ica. They also engaged to protect any company that should 
undertake the work of constructing the canal and to bring 
such friendly pressure to bear upon the Central American 
governments as should be necessary to have them facilitate 
its construction. The United States and Great Britain 
agreed to guarantee the neutrality and security of the canal 
when completed, so long as no unfair discriminations were 
made or excessive tolls exacted. And they invited all friendly 
States to enter into similar stipulations with them, as they 
avowed their intention to be the maintenance of ship com- 
munication between the two oceans for the benefit of man- 
kind on equal terms. One provision of the treaty expressed 
the desire of the negotiating governments not only “to 
accomplish a particular object, but to establish a general 
principle, and they agreed to extend their protection by 
treaty stipulations ” to canals or railways whose routes might 
lie by way of Tehuantepec or Panama. Preliminary to the 
exchange of ratifications of the treaty the British minister 
notified the American secretary of state that he was in- 
structed to insist that the stipulations of the treaty did not 
apply to Belize, which was commonly styled British Hon- 
duras. Before replying, Mr. Clayton conferred with William 
R. King, the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and was assured by him that the Senate fully under- 
stood that the stipulations of the treaty did not cover 
British Honduras. Being so informed, Clayton replied to 
the British minister, assenting to his position. The treaty 
was popular with the Senate and received a vote for ratifi- 
cation of forty-two against a negative vote of ten. The 
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treaty was quite in line with the traditional position of the 
United States with regard to unrestricted trade. But it was 
not so lucidly phrased that it did not at subsequent periods 
give rise to misunderstanding between the two governments. 
Three years had hardly elapsed before the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty was animadverted upon on the floor of the Senate, while, 
as we shall have occasion to note, during the administrations 
of Pierce and Buchanan it caused unpleasant feeling in the 
diplomatic relations between the United States and Great 
Britain. From that time, the treaty was allowed to remain 
in the archives of the state department undisturbed until the 
government of France gave encouragement to a project for 
the construction of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, 
for the accomplishment of which a French company, under 
Count de Lesseps, was formed in 1879. From that time the 
wisdom of this government in entering into a perpetual 
engagement with Great Britain in such broad terms of 
general right in the matter of constructing a canal across 
American territory was severely criticised. In the famous 
debate in the Senate during January and March, 1853, 
Seward, Clayton, and Everett, who were in the Senate at 
the time the treaty was negotiated, spoke vigorously in its 
defence. Douglas severely criticised it and Cass censured 
Clayton for his “unprecedented error” in coming to an 
understanding with Bulwer which changed the construction 
and the “vital point” of the treaty without the knowledge 
of the Senate. We need not go further into the controversy 
with regard to this celebrated project, as the rapid course of 
events gave to the administrations of President McKinley 
and President Roosevelt the achieving of the desire of 
Clay and his co-prophets of America’s commercial greatness. 

Another matter of congressional legislation which re- 
quires mention in connection with Taylor’s administration 
was the adjustment of the Galphin claim. This claim 
originally was upon Georgia, and dated back to a period 
prior to the Revolutionary War. George W. Crawford, 
secretary of war under General Taylor, undertook, in 1835, 
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to collect the money for the claimants, and was to receive 
a contingent fee of one-half of the claim. He first pressed 
it upon the Georgia legislature, but without success. It 
later appeared as a claim against the United States and 
toward the end of the session of 1848 it was slipped through 
the House during a night sitting, when the members were 
wearied with extended discussions and the heat of hot 
August days. The bill for the payment of this claim 
directed the secretary of the treasury to make examination 
of it and to pay to the claimants the sum due. ‘Toward 
the close of Polk’s administration, Crawford, in behalf of 
his clients, received the sum of $43,518.97, being the 
amount of the principal of the claim without interest. 
When Crawford became secretary of war he urged the 
collection of interest and the matter was submitted by 
the secretary of the treasury to the comptroller, who passed 
it on to the attorney-general for a legal opinion. That 
official decided that the interest should be paid, whereupon 
the treasury paid the claimant interest which amounted to 
$191,352.89. The attorney of record received $3,000, 
and Crawford one-half of the remainder. This transaction 
called forth protests from the press of the country, and, as 
this was joined in by an administration journal, Crawford 
demanded an investigation from the House, which ap- 
pointed a committee that in turn reported that the payment 
of the interest was not conformable to the law and prec- 
edent. It transpired that Crawford had not stated the facts 
fully to the president, and had withheld from the secretary 
of the treasury and the attorney-general information of his 
intimate relation to the claim. Nevertheless the connec- 
tion of an administration official with the Galphin claim 
was severely commented upon in the House. It was openly 
charged that the president and other members of the Cabinet 
had “connived at and sanctioned the enormous allowance” 
to Crawford. 

This matter was a most painful one to President Taylor, 
and had he lived he would no doubt have made the changes 
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in his Cabinet which the case imperatively required. But 
the president was not to live to adjust the matter. Upon the 
morning of the 4th of July, 1850, Taylor apparently was 
in perfect health and attended the Independence Day exer- 
cises at the Washington Monument. But the day was 
intensely hot, and by evening the president had developed 
symptoms which were diagnosed as those of typhoid. Upon 
the gth the president succumbed to the disease. Of the 
effect produced upon the country by the death of Taylor, 
Seward said: ‘I never saw grief, public grief, so profound.” 
Politically, the anti-slavery Whigs and the Free-soilers were 
most affected, for in Taylor they had lost their leader. As 
it was, upon his death and the accession of Fillmore a new 
Cabinet was appointed and interest in the Galphin claim 
died out. 

Millard Fillmore, the new president, was a man of the 
people. His ancestors had given gallant service for the for- 
mation and the preservation of the Republic and had left 
to their descendants that indomitable spirit which distin- 
guished the American pioneer. The child who was to be the 
thirteenth president of the United States was born in Cayuga 
County, New York, a part of the country which was then 
thought of as the “far west.’’ In the cabin home in which 
the boy grew up, the only books were the Bible and a collec- 
tion of hymns, and the school privileges were those afforded 
by the summer term of three months. But, by perseverance 
and by taking advantage of the least opportunities, Fillmore 
obtained an education, and when he was nineteen was en- 
abled through the kindness of a country lawyer to begin 
the study of law. In less than four years he was admitted 
to the bar of Buffalo and then rose rapidly until the firm 
of Fillmore, Hall, and Haven was one of the best-known 
firms in western New York. He served in the State 
legislature and in the Congress of the United States as 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. His 
further preparation for the office of president was ob- 
tained in his service as comptroller of the State of New 
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York. In 1848 he was elected vice-president of the United 
States. 

A circumstance in the diplomatic history of the year 
which saw the death of President Taylor was the incident 
of the Hulsemann letter. President Taylor had sent to 
Europe a special agent while the Hungarian Revolution 
was in progress under the leadership of Louis Kossuth, 
in order to afford recognition of Hungary at the timely 
moment. ‘The Austrian government took offence at this 
action and a correspondence ensued between the two 
governments, which was pending when Webster became 
secretary of state under Fillmore. In September, 1850, 
Hulsemann, the Austrian chargé d’affaires, sent to the 
state department an offensive letter. No better man to 
respond to such a communication could have held the port- 
folio of state than the one who then was in charge. With 
courtesy and breadth of view Webster expressed in behalf 
of the United States the great interest felt on this side of 
the water in “the extraordinary events” which had occurred 
not only in Austria, but “in many other parts of Europe 
since February, 1848.” He continued by remarking that 
this country “freely admits that in proportion as these 
extraordinary events appear to have their origin in those 
great ideas of responsible and popular governments on 
which the American constitutions themselves are wholly 
founded, they could not but command the warm sympathy 
of the people of this country. . . . The power of 
this republic, at the present moment, is spread over a 
region, one of the richest and most fertile on the globe, 
and of an extent in comparison with which the possessions 
of the House of Hapsburg are but as a patch on the earth’s 
surface.” The American diplomat fortified this statement 
by a digression upon the resources of the country and upon 
the provisions of its Constitution for the security of life, 
property, and personal rights, and continued by observing 
that the United States had studiously abstained from inter- 
ference with the political changes in Europe, but that they 
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could not “fail to cherish always a lively interest in the 
fortunes of nations struggling for institutions like our own.” 
Webster admitted that the phrasing of this letter had 
reference to persons at home, as well as to the Austrian 
diplomat, for he said that, although it was boastful in tone, 
he wished to “‘touch the national pride and make a man 
feel sheepish and look silly who should speak of disunion.” 
The letter evoked great enthusiasm in the Senate and both 
parties supported the secretary of state. 

In February, 1851, the honor of Webster was aspersed 
by Allen, a Free-soil member from Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. An appropriation bill for the payment of the last 
instalment of the indemnity due to Mexico under the treaty 
of 1848, which matured in 1852 and amounted to three 
million dollars, was under consideration. ‘This payment, 
as well as the previous one, was to be transferred by a 
syndicate of bankers of Boston, New York, and Wash- 
ington. The allegation of Allen was based upon the fact 
that these bankers asked a half of one per cent more pre- 
- mium than would have been charged by the Rothschilds, 
with the result of an excess of cost to the government of 
thirty thousand dollars. Allen charged that, when the presi- 
dent offered Webster the position of secretary of state, the 
latter wrote to Boston, asking what would be done for him 
in a financial way, and that the brokers and bankers of 
Boston and New York agreed to raise for him twenty-five 
thousand dollars in each of the cities of New York’ and 
Boston, in compensation for his accepting the position of 
secretary of state. “Thus barely and baldly the charge was 
made that Webster was a pensioner of Wall Street and 
State Street, and that through this corrupt deal brokers 
and bankers of those cities were given an opportunity to 
profit by timely information from the seat of the national 
government. ‘The charge of Allen evoked no sympathy in 
the House, and, although Webster and his friends courted 
an investigation, the House, by an overwhelming vote of 
one hundred and nineteen to thirty-five, declined to enter 
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into the matter and passed the appropriation, which failed 
of ratification in the Senate only by reason of brevity of 
time. In the next session the appropriation was passed by 
both Houses without amendment. Thus was Webster 
fully vindicated. The only basis of the charge against the 
secretary of state was the fact that because of the slender- 
ness of his means some warm friends and admirers in Boston 
had made him a gift of money for the extraordinary ex- 
penses of his table. Webster did not know who were the 
contributors, but for the most part they were men not in 
active business life. Nevertheless, the charge of Allen had 
been made, and it remained a matter of mortification and 
chagrin to Webster, and an occasion of unrest in the minds 
of many persons. 

The paramount claim of slavery to time and interest in 
the discussions of Congress did not serve to divert the 
attention of the legislators from those matters which made 
for true and sound progress. On the 3d of March, 1851, 
Congress took steps to provide for the nation a cheap rate of 
postage. At the time of the organization of the post office 
department the rate of postage on a letter of a single sheet 
of paper was from eight to twenty-five cents, according 
to the distance, the minimum distance being forty miles and 
the maximum five hundred. The rate of postage was twice 
reduced, so that at the opening of this session the postage 
on a letter not exceeding one-half ounce in weight was five 
cents under three hundred miles. For over that distance it 
was ten cents, and by way of Panama to the Pacific terri- 
tories it was forty cents. As there was a surplus in the 
postmaster-general’s department, that official recommended 
that the postal rates be reduced. The president concurring 
in this recommendation, the subject was taken up by Con- 
gress. Some curious facts were brought out in the discus- 
sion, one of which was that while the postage on a letter 
from Detroit to Buffalo was ten cents, it cost no more to 
carry a barrel of flour between the same cities by steamboat. 
It was not difficult for the members of Congress to become 
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convinced that the recommendation of the postmaster- 
general for the reduction of the postal rates was in the line 
of true economic progress, and that body accordingly made 
a rate for a prepaid letter not weighing over half an ounce 
of three cents for under three thousand miles, and six cents 
for a greater distance. 

During the summer of 1851 occurred an event which 
was significant of the responsibility which, by virtue of 
its proximity to Cuba, the United States necessarily felt 
toward that island dependency of Spain. Lopez, a revolu- 
tionary adventurer, who had twice fomented an insurrection 
among the Cuban people against the power dominating 
them, gathered about him a band of dauntless spirits for 
another attempt to free Cuba from the tyrannous rule of 
Spain. He was particularly successful in enlisting the coop- 
eration and assistance of Southern men of means, especially 
a clique of citizens of New Orleans, who hoped that great 
wealth would accrue to them should the attempt be suc- 
cessful. Accordingly, Cuban bonds were issued, signed by 
General Narciso Lopez, “chief of the patriotic junta for 
the promotion of the political interests of Cuba, and the 
contemplated head of the provisional government, and com- 
mander-in-chief of the revolutionary movement about to be 
now undertaken through my agency and permissive authority 
for the liberation of Cuba.” Those who received these 
bonds knew that their value was altogether dependent upon 
the success of the revolution, but, as the investment was 
upon the basis of from three to twenty cents on the dollar, 
it appealed to the speculative instinct. The command of 
the expedition was tendered to Jefferson Davis, who, deem- 
ing it inconsistent with his position as senator, recommended 
Robert E. Lee. But the latter, being connected with the 
United States Army, declined to head the enterprise. It 
was not difficult to get the adherence of a great many per- 
sons, for Lopez himself was sincerely convinced, and he 
brought others to the opinion, that the natives of Cuba were 
ready to revolt, and that the forces of Spain on the island 
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could readily be induced to join in a general insurrection. 
It was represented that the landing of General Lopez would 
be the signal for the uprising, and that the officers of Spain’s 
navy and army stationed in Cuba would give their adherence 
to the insurgent cause. It was also declared that the par- 
ticipants in the enterprise would receive as their reward the 
sugar plantations of the dispossessed Spaniards. Privates 
were promised a sum of not less than five thousand dollars. 
The final purpose of the promoters of the expedition was 
the establishment of a Cuban republic or the annexation 
of the island to the United States. 

But time and again the United States had given Spain 
hearty assurance that if she would abstain from voluntary 
surrender of Cuba to any European nation, this country 
would tender her its good offices and its good will to main- 
tain her in possession of the island. Nor was the president 
disposed to hold in light esteem the pledged word of the 
nation. ‘The invaders proposed to start from Savannah, but 
the government took energetic steps and thwarted their 
purpose. Only through the dereliction of the collector of 
the port of New Orleans did one shipload of the revolu- 
tionists succeed in leaving the shores of the United States. 
On August 3d the steamer Pampero left New Orleans, 
having on board Lopez and about five hundred men. The 
majority of this company were young men, nearly all of 
whom were American citizens. The expedition met with a 
mishap upon reaching the shores of Cuba. It ran aground, 
and its passengers were forced to make a landing other than 
at the place intended. Thus it was on the night of the 11th 
and 12th of August that they effected a landing sixty miles 
from Havana. Dividing the force into two companies, 
Lopez assumed command of the main body, which pro- 
ceeded into the interior; while to Colonel Crittenden was 
intrusted the command of two hundred men, whose duty 
it was to remain on guard over the stores until means of 
transportation could be provided. On the 13th, Crittenden 
started off to join Lopez, and met a superior force of the 
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enemy. The men, whose enthusiasm had considerably 
abated since their landing in Cuba, made little resistance, 
although their officers fought bravely. They had sufficient 
reason for their lack of zeal in the enterprise. Not one 
particle of evidence was at hand to justify the glowing 
representations of Lopez. Evidently the Cuban people 
were not prepared for an uprising; and if Cuba was to re- 
ceive its freedom through the efforts of the revolutionary 
force landed upon its shores, it must be without substantial 
aid from the population of the island. Not only was aid 
lacking, but it was apparent that the expedition was to meet 
even hostility from those whom it sought to benefit. Colo- 
nel Crittenden and his men retreated before the discipline 
and superior troops of Spain, and about fifty of them effected 
embarkation and were captured by a Spanish ship of war 
which was cruising on the coast. “The captives were car- 
ried to Havana, tried and sentenced by a military court, 
and shot. The men under Lopez were attacked at about 
the same time as Crittenden’s force, some were killed and 
wounded, others retreated into the interior, where they were 
dispersed on August 24th, and the rest were made prisoners. 
Lopez was garroted; some of his followers were pardoned, 
but the remainder, numbering one hundred and sixty-two, 
mostly American citizens, were sent to Spain, to labor in 
the government mines. 

Excitement in the country, especially in the South, was 
intense. In New Orleans a mob destroyed the office of a 
Spanish newspaper, sacked places of business conducted by 
Spanish proprietors, defaced the portraits of the Queen of 
Spain and the Captain-General of Cuba, and tore the Span- 
ish flag to shreds. The United States expressed its pro- 
found regret to the Spanish minister for an outrage that 
“was committed in the heat of blood and not in pursuance 
of any premeditated plan or purpose of injury or insult.” 
Spain was mollified by the eminently just spirit in which 
the state department treated the foolhardy breach of inter- 
national agreement by citizens of the United States. 
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On the first day of the meeting of the Congress which 
assembled on December 1, 1851, that body listened to the 
felicitations of the president upon the compromise measures 
relating to slavery, but its interest was greater in another 
subject. Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, who had led his 
people in a brave but futile revolution against Austria, had 
fled to Turkey, whence, after a period of detention, he was 
enabled to seek refuge in this country through the courtesy 
of Congress, which directed the president to tender him 
one of the ships of the Mediterranean fleet as a convoy for 
himself and his associates. Although Austria vigorously 
protested, Turkey was induced to yield to the wishes of 
this country, urged also by the representatives of Great 
Britain and Sardinia at the Turkish capital, and Kossuth 
took passage on the frigate AZississippi. After visiting Eng- 
land in the interests of the cause of his country, Kossuth 
arrived at New York on December 5, 1851. He was 
greeted with a salute of twenty-one guns, tendered an ad- 
dress of welcome, and, although the time was shortly after 
midnight, his reception was in the nature of a great ovation. 
A formal address of welcome and a procession were the 
features of his first day in New York, but these were only 
preliminary to the varied, brilliant, and vociferous welcome 
which he received on the following day. Never had New 
York gone to such lengths in a popular demonstration since 
the landing of Lafayette. Praise and eulogy ran to extrava- 
gant lengths, and Kossuth was compared with the greatest 
and purest patriots of all time. There were some, however, 
who did not share the general sentiment and did not hesi- 
tate to compare Kossuth with the Frenchman Genét. 
Nevertheless the Hungarian patriot conducted himself with 
eminent propriety and studiously preserved a correct atti- 
tude toward parties and party questions in the country. Toa 
delegation of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, who called upon him and made an address, he replied: 
“¢T know you are just and generous, and will not endeavor 
to entangle me with questions of a party character while I 
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am with you. I must attend to one straight course and not 
be found to connect myself with any principle but the one 
great principle of my country’s liberation.” So he replied 
in effect to various delegations representing divisive issues 
or questions. An elaborate banquet was tendered him by 
the city of New York at the Irving House, four hundred 
guests being present. An editorial banquet at the Astor 
House was presided over by William Cullent Bryant. At 
this function, the reading of a letter from Webster declining 
in cool terms to be present, and alleging the perfunctory 
reason of public duties, was received with hisses and other 
signs of disapprobation. ‘The toasts were responded to by 
Bancroft, Henry J. Raymond, Parke Godwin, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and Charles A. Dana. Yet another testimonial 
of American esteem and interest in the Hungarian cause 
was given in the presentation to Kossuth of resolutions by 
the New York Democratic Central Committee. These 
were militant in tone, and declared that the time for 
American neutrality had passed, and that “at the tap of 
the drum one hundred thousand armed men will rally around 
the American standard to be unfurled on the field when the 
issue between freedom and despotism is to be decided.” 
Thus much for the popular side of the Kossuth welcome. 
Before Kossuth arrived at New York, on the first day of 
the session a resolution was introduced into the Senate pro- 
viding a welcome for the distinguished visitor and offering 
him in the name of the American people the hospitalities 
of the metropolis. This resolution had not come to a vote 
when Kossuth arrived at New York. It was then decided 
to tender him the official welcome at the national capital, 
but this proposition was opposed and required a four days’ 
discussion to come to a vote. The hesitancy on the part 
of a few senators to take any action which might seem to 
be a breach of national propriety was not shared by the 
great majority of the members either of the upper House 
or of the lower. Men like Cass and Foote compared him 
with Washington and predicted that his name would shine 
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upon the brightest pages of history. Seward saw in him 
“‘the representative of the uprising liberties of Europe.” It 
was resolved to give him a cordial welcome at the capital, 
although the state department was not convinced of its 
propriety. As Webster wrote at the time, it required great 
caution so to conduct proceedings when Mr. Kossuth 
should arrive “as to keep clear both of Scylla and Char- 
ybdis.” After enthusiastic receptions in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, Kossuth arrived in Washington on the 30th of 
December. Webster wrote that Kossuth was a gentleman 
“in appearance and demeanor; . . . he is handsome 
enough in person, evidently intellectual and dignified, amia- 
ble, and graceful in his manners. I shall treat him with all 
personal and individual respect; but if he should speak to 
me of the policy of ‘intervention,’ I shall ‘have ears more 
deaf than adder’s.’ ” 

Kossuth had kept himself free from American questions, 
but his purpose of seeking an entanglement of this country 
with Austria was undisguised, and he did not hesitate to 
state it at every banquet and to every delegation that paid 
him its respects. 

When Congress assembled on the 1st of December, 
1851, the roll call indicated a weakening of the Whig 
party, the Senate of sixty-two members—with two vacan- 
cies to be filled—contained twenty-four Whigs, and thirty- 
three Democrats, with Hale, Sumner, and Chase ranked 
as Free-soilers; while in the House were eighty-eight Whigs, 
one hundred and forty Democrats, and five Free-soilers, 
with four Territorial delegates, having a voice but no 
vote. But we are more concerned with the action of that 
body in welcoming the Hungarian patriot than with any 
other matter connected with its initial history. The re- 
ception by the Senate took place on January 5th. The 
interval from the date of its meeting had been occupied 
with unimportant matters and with the Christmas recess. 
At one o’clock, on the 5th of January, the doors of the 
Senate were opened and the committee, Shields, Seward, 
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and Cass, escorted the guest of honor and his attendants to 
the bar. After formal greetings had been exchanged be- 
tween Kossuth and the president of the Senate, the former 
was conducted to a seat of prominence and, in order that 
the members might have an opportunity of meeting the 
Hungarian general, the Senate adjourned. In the House 
the Hungarian was tendered a reception similar to that 
accorded him in the upper House. Kossuth, however, had 
come to America with a definite purpose. He wanted not 
simply to be assured of the good will of the people of the 
United States, he wished also to float Hungarian bonds to 
the amount of one million dollars, payable when the inde- 
pendence of the country should be achieved. But Kossuth 
did not receive substantial support either in money or in 
encouragement of this government’s intervention in his 
country’s behalf. Finding that the latter was not to be 
expected, he confined himself to solicitations for funds to 
prosecute the war, but he probably did not receive all told 
more than one hundred thousand dollars. By the middle 
of January the excitement of Kossuth’s presence in the 
country had almost died away. Attempts were made to 
create political capital out of the visit of Kossuth, but 
there was no substantial basis for the charges mutually 
preferred by partisans that this or the other motive had 
been the directing cause of the invitation to Kossuth to visit 
the country. 

In June, 1852, the two nominating conventions met. 
Both were held at Baltimore, the convenience of that city 
to the national capital making it a favorite place for national 
political gatherings. The Democratic convention occupied 
the first five days of the month. John W. Davis, of 
Indiana, a former Speaker of the House, presided. Cass, 
Buchanan, Douglas, and William L. Marcy were most 
conspicuously mentioned for the presidential nomination, 
but, on the fifth day, after forty-eight ballots had been cast, 
General Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire, secured it 
with a vote of two hundred and eighty-two, although on 
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the previous ballot he had received but fifty-five votes. 
William R. King, of Alabama, was nominated as vice- 
president and a platform was adopted which pledged the 
party to resist attempts in and out of Congress to renew 
agitation of the slavery question “under whatever shape or 
color;”’ and a determination furthermore, to “live by and 
adhere to” a faithful execution of the compromise settle- 
ment of 1850, in which the Fugitive Slave Act was in- 
cluded. The Whigs held their convention on the 16th of 
June, with John G. Chapman, of Maryland, an ex-member 
of the House, in the chair. After two days spent in pre- 
liminary business and in constructing a platform, balloting 
was proceeded with on the third day. The platform was 
equivocal in expression and, while it expressed acquiescence 
in the compromise acts, the resolution relating to that 
question limited the enforcement of those acts “until time 
and experience shall demonstrate the necessity of further 
legislation” to provide against their evasion or abuse, but 
not in any wise to affect their present efficiency. Although 
the pledge for the Union was a sufficient one, it was regarded 
as leaving a loophole for discussion upon the Fugitive Slave 
Law. The vote for the platform fell far short of being 
unanimous. The balloting showed that, while the Southern 
States generally supported Fillmore, his own was an ex- 
ception and the delegates from the Middle States and from 
the West generally showed their preference for Winfield 
Scott. Webster had a small following, chiefly confined to 
New England, although some delegates from his own State 
did not vote for him. Notwithstanding the great disparity 
between the voting following of Fillmore and Webster, the 
latter remained in the contest. This defeated the aspira- 
tions of Fillmore and, on the fifty-third and decisive ballot, 
Winfield Scott received one hundred and fifty-nine votes to 
one hundred and twelve for Fillmore and twenty-one for 
Webster. The nomination of the military hero was made 
unanimous, and William A. Graham, of North Carolina, 
was chosen as his running mate. 
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The common, if not identical, position of the Whigs 
and.Democrats upon the compromise measures left little at 
issue between the two parties. The nomination of Pierce 
was fairly well received by the Democrats; for, although not 
in the foremost rank of the party, he was a man of known 
opinions and these accorded with the Democratic platform; 
while that of Scott failed to awaken-enthusiasm in any 
quarter. The Whig platform was distasteful to the Northern 
wing of the party, and, although the candidate was esteemed 
as a Soldier it was felt that his training had not prepared 
him for the office of president. The division in the ranks 
of the Whigs not only foreboded defeat, but carried with it 
warning of disintegration. 

The Free-soil Democrats had declined in political impor- 
tance very greatly since the previous presidential election. 
They held their convention at Pittsburg, August 11th, and 
put in nomination John P. Hale, of New Hampshire, and 
George W. Julian, of Indiana. Their platform sounded 
the one note of human freedom. It declared “to the per- 
severing and importunate demand of the slave power for 
more slave States, new slave territories, and the nationali- 
zation of slavery, our distinct and final answer is: no more 
slave States, no slave territory, no nationalized slavery, and 
no national legislation for the extradition of slaves. ‘ 
The Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 is repugnant to the Con- 
stitution, to the principles of common law, to the spirit of 
Christianity, and to the sentiments of the civilized world.” 
There was added a note which expressed more truly the 
State of mind of many persons in the North than did the 
open or qualified pledges of the great parties to the execu- 
tion of the Fugitive Slave Law. That expression was: 
““We therefore deny its binding force upon the American 
people and demand its immediate and total repeal.” The 
canvass was not a spirited one, as the one issue which would 
have flamed the nation throughout its limits had been sup- 
pressed under a verbal avowal of amity, which sufficed not 
for the purposes of peace, but only for the needs of sectional 
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armistice for the time being. The election of 1852 was 
favorable to the Democrats, a crushing defeat being admin- 
istered to the Whigs in the popular vote and a still more 
decisive one in the electoral vote. Of the electoral votes, 
two hundred and fifty-four were cast for Pierce and but 
forty-two for Scott. Tennessee and Kentucky each gave 
twelve votes to the latter, and Vermont and Massachusetts 
gave respectively five and thirteen, their full vote. 

here was one distinguishing difference between the 
Whigs and the Democrats which showed in their respective 
platforms. The former conceived the sphere of govern- 
ment to include a superintendency and a beneficent intent 
which were denied to it by the Democrats, who were suspi- 
cious of directing authority and held that the best govern- 
ment was that which was least in evidence. Being outside of 
the general course of national commercial activity, the South 
naturally felt best fitted to direct the operations of her own 
social and economic system. The State and not the national 
government was the ultimate governing fact in the South. 
Tradition, usage, the spirit of the people made it so, but 
these all were moulded by the necessities arising from the 
important part assumed by the cultivation of cotton. The 
Democratic party had been gradually brought under South- 
ern control, the slaveholding section of it, always compact 
and aggressive, had drawn power to itself by conceding the 
principal party honors to Northern men, whom they de- 
pended upon to carry the populous States. 

Daniel Webster died on the 24th of October, just before 
the presidentia] election. So great was this statesman that 
it has been truly said that the story of his life is the story 
of the country during the time when he led its affairs. 

The final session of Congress during Fillmore’s adminis- 
tration met on the 6th of December. It was too uneventful 
to require more than a passing notice. A proposed tripartite 
agreement between Great Britain, France, and the United 
States for the guarantee of possession of Cuba to Spain was 
discussed to no point, and the Nicaragua treaty and the 
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Monroe Doctrine were dragged in. The Lopez expedition 
was the cause of these discussions, but Spain had already 
released all the American captives, and ninety of them had 
landed together at New York ten months before. The 
necessity for better relations with the empire of the Mikado 
had been evident for some time, but during the admin- 
istration of President Fillmore the matter was called to 
public attention by several circumstances demanding imme- 
diate action. One of these was the treatment accorded 
to American sailors who were wrecked upon the coast of 
Japan, and this cause was given prominence in the negotia- 
tions between America and that country. But the rapid 
increase of the American population upon the Pacific coast 
and the consequent enlargement of this country’s commerce 
with the nations of eastern Asia—a commerce which had 
been greatly facilitated by the application of steam to ocean 
navigation—made desirable the opening of as many Eastern 
ports as possible to American markets. Moreover, the in- 
crease in the commerce of the United States and the con- 
sequent and interdependent increase in the naval service of 
the nation made necessary the multiplication of Coaling 
stations in Oriental waters. 

The matter of obtaining a treaty with Japan was under 
the direction at first of William Graham, of North Caro- 
lina, secretary of the navy under Fillmore. When the 
secretary received the nomination for vice-president on 
the ticket with General Scott, the work was taken up by 
his successor in office, John P. Kennedy, of Maryland. 
Under the direction of Kennedy the actual negotiations 
with Japan were intrusted to Commodore Matthew Calbraith 
Perry, in command of the East India squadron. The task 
before the commodore was one which had been essayed as 
early as 1549, when the Jesuits, with Francis Xavier as their 
leader, had entered the kingdom of the Mikado and so 
rapidly gained power in the country that in 1587, as a 
measure of self-protection, the Japanese had issued an edict 
of expulsion. Asa result of this invasion of their land by 
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foreigners, the Japanese had entered upon the policy of 
exclusion of all aliens. 

America’s attempts to negative this policy began in 1797: 
At that time, Robert Shaw appeared in the port of Nagasaki 
and unsuccessfully attempted to open communication with 
the merchants of that place. In 1831, President Jackson 
appointed Edmund Roberts to conduct negotiations with a 
view to trade relations; and in 1846, Captain James Biddle 
entered the harbor of Uraga with the same purpose. Neither 
was successful. In 1846 occurred the arrest by the Japa- 
nese of eighteen American seamen who had been wrecked 
upon the coast, and Commander James Glynn was deputed 
to obtain the release of the sailors. It was necessary to 
threaten to open fire upon the town of Nagasaki before the 
Americans were permitted to board Glynn’s vessel. Captain 
James Aulick was the next upon whom fell the task of 
opening the door into Japan, but, owing to a misunder- 
standing between Captain Aulick and the home government, 
the commission was transferred to Commodore Perry. 

Where the others had failed, Perry succeeded. He ap- 
peared in the harbor of Uraga in July, 1853, prepared for 
aggression if the occasion should demand, but determined 
upon peaceful measures if possible. The event proved that 
persistence and diplomacy were sufficient—backed by an 
easily recognized intention and ability to enforce demands 
with a resort to arms. On the 31st of March, the terms 
of a treaty were agreed upon, and the ports of Shimoda and 
Hakodate were opened to America. But commerce be- 
tween the nations was much restricted until the signing of 
the treaty of July 29, 1858, when was formally concluded 
as liberal an agreement as is possible between nations. By 
the terms of this treaty there are granted to the United 
States: First, peace and friendship are declared. Secondly, 
the ports of Hakodate and Shimoda are to be open to 
American ships, and necessary provisions are to be sup- 
plied. Thirdly, relief is to be extended to shipwrecked 
people. Fourthly, Americans are to be allowed residence, 
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subject to the laws of the Japanese nation. Fifthly, trade 
is to be allowed in open ports subject to local conditions. 
Sixthly, coal, provisions, and other necessities are to be pro- 
cured through Japanese officials only. The treaty also 
included the “most favored nation” clause. The demands 
of the United States upon the Japanese government were 
followed by the same requests from the other nations, begin- 
ning with Russia and Great Britain, and to-day the Japanese 
have concluded liberal treaties with all the more powerful 
nations of the world. 

On the 4th of March, 1853, Franklin Pierce delivered 
his inaugural address. Its tone was one of self-confidence 
and the word expansion was glibly uttered. He enter- 
tained no gloomy forebodings upon the subject and desired 
fresh acquisitions of territory could they be peacefully ob- 
tained. He reiterated the Monroe Doctrine and finally 
pronounced that which the people were waiting to hear,— 
a declaration of allegiance to the full compromise measure 
of 1850. On May 7th, Congress in extra session received 
and at once confirmed the Cabinet appointees. These 
were: William L. Marcy, of New York, secretary of state; 
James Guthrie, of Kentucky, secretary of the treasury; 
Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, secretary of war; James C. 
Dobbin, of North Carolina, secretary of the navy; Robert 
McClelland, of Michigan, secretary of the interior; James 
Campbell, of Pennsylvania, postmaster-general; and Caleb 
Cushing, of Massachusetts, attorney-general. The master 
spirits of this Cabinet were Caleb Cushing and Jefferson 
Davis. Cushing had desired the portfolio of State, but he 
was not held in sufficient esteem by the Democrats to be 
tendered the place. Davis had entered the Cabinet with 
reluctance at the president’s urgent solicitation. Considered 
sectionally it was a Cabinet with strong Southern bias. 
James Buchanan was appointed minister to Great Britain; 
John Y. Mason, of Virginia, to the court of France; and 
Thomas H. Seymour, of Connecticut, to Russia. In addi- 
tion to these, the appointment of Pierre Soulé, of Louisiana, 
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to Spain was significant in that the appointee was foreign- 
born and ardently bent on the acquisition of new slave terri- 
tory. The seat vacated by him in the Senate was filled 
by John Slidell, President Polk’s secret envoy to Mexico. 
James Gadsden, of South Carolina, was appointed minister to 
Mexico, and Solon Borland, of Arkansas, to Central America. 

When the Thirty -third Congress reassembled after the 
holidays, the brief period prior to this recess having been 
unimportant, the country was in a hopeful mood, and the 
president was held in esteem throughout the land. 

In order to understand the attitude of Franklin Pierce 
toward the great questions which were agitating the public 
mind at the time of his incumbency of the presidential office, 
it is necessary to bear in mind the traditions of the Pierce 
family, and to take into consideration his inheritance. His 
ancestors, including his father, the person for whom Pierce 
entertained the most affection and respect, had taken an 
honorable part in the war of the Revolution and had be- 
lieved that struggle had been undertaken to preserve to the 
American colonists all the rights which they were at that 
time enjoying. Among those rights was that of holding 
slaves. It is small matter for wonder, then, that Franklin 
Pierce should have taken the stand which he did in matters 
relating to slavery, that he should have believed in its main- 
tenance. And, whatever accusations might be brought 
against Pierce, those who knew him best were most con- 
vinced of the sincerity of his convictions and of the flaw- 
lessness of his personal integrity. Not only did he refuse 
to enrich himself from the public treasury, but no con- 
siderations could induce him to shield those in the public 
employ whom he believed had been guilty of using State 
offices for undue personal gain. 

But the position of president at this time would have 
been a difficult one for any man of any party, for, during the 
administration of Pierce, the tempest long brewing was to 
break upon the nation through the medium of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill. We shall not be concerned in this chapter 
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with that great issue, but shall be content to consider such 
matters of general legislation or discussion as do not inti- 
mately relate to slavery. Homestead laws were discussed, 
and profitless legislation resulted, for homestead laws were 
increasingly distasteful to the South, favoring as they did 
free labor in the Territories. The new president was op- 
posed to legislation for internal improvements, and returned 
with his veto a bill appropriating money for the furtherance 
of public works begun under his predecessor. A joint reso- 
lution approved the action of Captain Ingraham in rescuing 
Koszta, a Hungarian, by naturalization a citizen of the 
United States, and a refugee, who, in the harbor of Smyrna 
in the previous July, had been arrested and confined on an 
Austrian brig. The United States demanded his release, 
and Captain Ingraham in charge of an American sloop-of- 
war threatened to cannonade the brig if the prisoner was 
not surrendered within a given time. It was finally arranged 
that the French consul should take Koszta in charge until 
the two governments should come to an agreement upon 
his claim to American protection. The diplomatic corre- 
spondence in this case gave Marcy an opportunity of ex- 
pounding the doctrine of protection to American citizens 
in the amplest terms. Koszta was finally released and 
sailed for the United States. 

In April, 1854, a treaty was sent to the Senate and rati- 
fied by a close vote, providing for the acquisition of exten- 
sive territory from Mexico, comprising nineteen million 
acres in Chihuahua and Sonora for the sum of ten million 
dollars. Congress incorporated the new acquisition for the 
time being in the Territory of New Mexico. During 
the session of Congress which opened on December 4, 
1854, there were some matters of public interest, aside 
from questions relating to slavery, of which note should be 
made. ‘The matter of neutral and belligerent rights during 
the progress of the Russo-Turkish War was of immediate 
interest to Congress. The British government agreed with 
the American state department that free ships should make 
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free goods and Marcy desired that France should take the 
same view in order that upon the support of these powerful 
governments, the principle should have recognition and be 
permanently incorporated into international law. The 
United States was pledged to the strictest neutrality between 
the belligerents and its laws forbade the equipment of 
privateers against powers with which it was at peace. 
These laws were strictly enforced. But in conference 
with Buchanan at London, Lord Clarendon broached the 
further proposition that the United States should join uncon- 
ditionally to abolish privateering. To this Marcy refused 
assent, on the ground that, should the United States and 
Great Britain go to war, the former would be placed at a 
great disadvantage by reason of the fact that the navy of 
Great Britain was ten times greater than hers. Thereupon 
France and Great Britain agreed to give only a qualified 
assent to Marcy’s doctrine of free ships making free goods, 
declining to recognize it as a permanent principle of inter- 
national right. But the American minister continued his 
efforts in other directions for the security of neutral prop- 
erty other than contraband on board an enemy’s vessel. 
A convention with the European powers to this end was 
proposed. Russia responded favorably and entered into 
such an agreement with the United States ‘as between 
themselves and all other nations which should enter into 
like stipulations. This convention was concluded at Wash- 
ington July 22, 1854, and was proclaimed on the Ist of 
November following. 

During that same year commercial reciprocity was 
arranged between the United States and Great Britain, 
which opened to the inhabitants of the former country the 
sea fisheries of the British provinces and enlarged the rights 
accorded to the American government under the convention 
of 1818. It gave British subjects the right to participate 
in sea fisheries, except shellfish, as far southward along the 
Eastern coast of the United States as the thirty-sixth degree 
of north latitude; it established free commerce between the 
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provinces and the United States in such staples as flour, 
bread stuffs, fruits, fish, animals, lumber and other products 
of the two countries in their manufactured forms. The 
American government undertook to secure the consent of 
the States to admit British vessels into their canals upon 
reciprocal terms in return for the opening of St. Lawrence 
River and the Canadian canals to American shipping. 
Nevertheless, no progress was made toward securing the 
retirement of Great Britain from Central America. 

At that time the Monroe Doctrine was expanded to cover 
the Western Continent, but when Buchanan urged this 
famous unofficial policy upon the attention of Lord Clar- 
endon, he was met with the response: ‘The Monroe 
Doctrine is merely the dictum of its distinguished author.” 
Central America was in a state of internal confusion, inten- 
sified by irritating controversies regarding the rights of 
British subjects upon the Mosquito coast. In May, 1854, 
an incident occurred on the Mosquito coast in the little 
town of San Juan, or Greytown, which led to the bom- 
bardment of the place by American naval vessels. The 
town had quarrelled with a transit company over prepos- 
terous claims of damages and the situation was made worse 
by the shooting of a negro by a steamship captain in the 
vicinity. The mayor of Greytown attempted to serve a 
warrant of arrest on board the steamship, but the officer 
was resisted by the passengers, Borland, the United States 
minister to Nicaragua, being prominent in the affair. There- 
upon, when the latter next appeared on shore, the town 
officials attempted to arrest him and a street fight ensued. 
During the fracas Borland was hit in the face with a bottle 
by an unknown person. The United States ship Cyane, 
under Captain Hollins, was despatched in June to the place. 
Arriving on the 11th of July, the town was called upon 
immediately to pay the damage claim of the transit company 
and to make full apology for the insult offered to the Amer- 
ican minister. To these demands the Greytown authorities 
made no reply. Whereupon, after due warning, the next 
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day, the 13th, the warship opened fire upon the town, the 
bombardment being kept up at intervals during the after- 
noon, when a party was sent on shore to fire the houses 
and complete the work of destruction. Lieutenant Jolley, 
of the British warship Bermuda, protested in vain against 
this course, but was not strong enough to offer resistance. 
This unjustified procedure on the part of the American 
naval commander did not secure the payment of the claim, 
and was repudiated by the president in his message of 
December, 1854. 

Cuba continued to be coveted, but neither filibustering 
expeditions nor the arts of diplomacy could take it from 
Spain. On October 10, 1854, a conference of the Amer- 
ican ministers to Great Britain, France, and Spain was 
called at Ostend, transferring its deliberations to Aix-la- 
Chapelle. They continued in deliberation until the 18th. 
The object of this conference was to further the efforts of 
the American minister at Madrid for the acquisition of 
Cuba. They drew up a report which proposed a bold enter- 
prise on the part of the United States government. This 
was to the effect that Spain should be compelled to part 
with Cuba at a price not exceeding one hundred and twenty 
million dollars. The grounds for this recommendation were 
stated to be the benefit that would accrue to all the com- 
mercial nations of Europe, the benefit which Spain herself 
would derive, and the securing of an equivalent to Spain for 
the island which was certain at some future time to be lost 
to her. It was also declared that the continued possession 
of Cuba by Spain affected the internal peace of the United 
States and furnished ground for the latter to wrest it from 
Spain. European conditions were such that an enterprise 
of this sort might be recommended with little probability of 
check from that source, but on the other hand domestic 
conditions in the United States, of which the ministers in 
conference appeared not to be informed, effectually set at 
naught any proposition for the acquisition of further terri- 
tory to the south. The expedition already noticed that 
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secured commercial advantages from Japan was more in 
line with the country’s true policy. 

Not only in 1854, but for the next six years, there is little 
of political importance to relate aside from the great over- 
shadowing struggle for control of the country by the forces 
of freedom and slavery respectively. The triumvirate of 
statesmen who had so long exercised a preponderating influ- 
ence in determining the course of legislative action in Con- 
gress had now passed from the arena of national politics. 
Calhoun, the forceful champion of State sovereignty, was 
the first to answer the summons, dying at Washington, 
March 31, 1850; Clay, the great compromiser, passed 
peacefully away at the national capital on June 29, 1852; 
while Webster, the unflinching friend of the Union, “one 
and indissoluble,” lived but four months longer, dying at 
his old home in Marshfield, Massachusetts, on October 24, 
1852. The forces of which they had been the peerless 
exponents were already being marshaled by new leaders for 
the impending conflict. The period of Pierce’s adminis- 
tration, so unfruitful in works of peace and contributing so 
little to history in the way of foreign relations, yet was 
prolific of events which we shall now trace. 


CHAPTER VI 
STATE OF SOCIETY 


SO CLOSELY was the question of slavery interwoven with 
the geographical conditions and the character of the people 
who had settled the South that no adequate idea of the 
problem presented by slavery can be obtained without an 
understanding of those other aspects of the South. And in 
the same measure were the people of other parts of the 
Union influenced by the original stock from which they 
drew their ideas as well as by the character of the country 
in which they made their homes. 

So evident was this difference between the sections in the 
days before easy transportation tended to weld the Union 
into a cosmopolitan whole that to a traveller who went 
from the extreme North to the South it seemed as if he had 
come into a foreign country, where even the speech was 
peculiar. The wide coastal plain of the region south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line was particularly well adapted to 
the large estates which were in such contrast to the small 
holdings of the Northern farmers. Towns were few, and 
cities of any extent still less frequent. The centre of the 
Southern social life was the plantation. Here the “big 
house,” as the negroes called it, was the source of author- 
ity, and around it were clustered the workshops and the 
servants’ quarters. 

The Northern colonies had been settled by the hardy and 
industrial classes of Great Britain, with a subsequent influx 
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at intervals of equally industrious emigrants of other nation- 
alities. Both from the necessities of their situation and 
from the habits of their lives, they became small farmers 
and manufacturers, and of this class was the emigration 
which came to the Northern portion of the United States 
during that period of movement toward America which took 
place from 1820 to 1850. 

The North became the great provider, not only of her 
own wants, but of those of the South as well. The ship- 
ments of American products, with the exception of cotton, 
tobacco, and sugar, were shipments of Northern and West- 
ern products and manufactures, and even the Southern sta- 
ples were largely shipped abroad from Northern ports. The 
logical consequence of these trade conditions was that the 
North became the strong advocate of the economic principle 
of protection, while the South, which had every reason to 
welcome the manufactures of Europe in competition with 
those from the manufacturing States of the Union, was 
equally ardent in favor of free trade. 

The original Southern States had drawn largely from that 
class which participated in the benefits of royal favor and 
came to the New World to take up large grants of land, 
and to establish in America such estates as they had been 
accustomed to in the Old World. These brought over to 
the country in their train the mechanics and workmen 
necessary to the profitable development of the land. The 
Southern pioneer frequently, usually indeed, was of that 
adventure-loving type that sought under the new condi- 
tions of life which prevailed in America an opportunity for 
the gratification of his desire for excitement rather than 
for the commercial development of the land. ‘The nature 
of the country, the climate, and the early discovery that the 
great cotton fields which came to characterize the South 
could best be worked by servile labor, were favorable to the 
fostering of these tendencies. 

The South and the Southwest were instinct with the spirit 
of dominance, as much as the North was pervaded by the 
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spirit of democracy. The constant exercise of authority 
constituted the training school for the Southern character. 
The South abounded in pride of birth, land, and leisure, 
the North was equally proud of her industry, wealth, and 
frugality. 

To one preéminent fact must be attributed the concen- 
tration of the black population of America in the Southern 
States. This was the invention by Eli Whitney of the 
cotton gin in 1795, whereby the cultivation of cotton be- 
came so profitable that it constituted the chief interest of 
the Southern planter. For the labor required for its culti- 
vation the negro was better adapted than the white man; 
and the impetus given to cotton cultivation not only rendered 
imperative his employment in the fields, but seemed to de- 
mand his retention in a servile relation. The cotton gin 
arrested the steady process of emancipation of slaves which 
had been going on, and shattered the dream of Washington 
and contradicted the prediction of Jefferson that the day 
was not remote when Maryland and Virginia would be en- 
tirely free from servile population and even States further 
down the coast would emancipate their slaves. Having 
turned her entire attention to the cultivation of cotton, the 
South experienced fifty years of industrial prosperity, affected 
only by the conditions which regulate crops. Her interests 
were homogeneous, her population as much so, and she 
presented a solidarity in sentiment and feeling in striking 
contrast to the more individualistic North. 

If the wealth of a land could be measured simply by the 
money paid it for its products, then would the South indeed 
have been in an enviable position. The planter States pro- 
duced annually more than two million bales of cotton, and 
exported, aside from sales to the free States, cotton to the 
value of sixty or seventy million dollars. 

In territory, the fifteen slave States were much more ex- 
tensive than the sixteen free States; the first having a terri- 
torial area of nine hundred and twenty-eight thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-four square miles, while the latter had 
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but six hundred and forty-three thousand three hundred 
and twenty-six square miles. The natural increase in 
population of the South kept pace with that of the North. 
Nevertheless, in 1850, the population of the free States was 
thirteen million three hundred and forty-two thousand 
three hundred and twenty-five, while that of the slave States 
was nine million six hundred and twelve thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-nine. In the North, there were forty-five 
and eight-tenths inhabitants to the square mile, while in the 
Southern States there were but eighteen and ninety-three 
hundredths. In the slave States, there were only three hun- 
dred and five thousand five hundred and fifty-seven persons 
who had been born in foreign countries, while in the free 
States this element of the population amounted to one mil- 
lion eight hundred and ninety-three thousand and fifty-five. 
Of this number, six hundred and fifty-one thousand eight 
hundred and one were to be found in New York. ‘Thus 
there were not half so many immigrants in the South as in 
one Northern State. The use of the negro for manual labor 
did not encourage immigration to the South, and the same 
conditions which prevented an influx of population occa- 
sioned an exodus. ‘The South offered little opportunity for 
any white men save those of the slaveholding class. The 
number of inhabitants in the South who had been born in 
the North was but two hundred and five thousand three 
hundred and seventy-seven. On the other hand, six hun- 
dred and seven thousand three hundred and sixteen of the 
Southern population had gone to the North. Thus the total 
influx of population in the South from the free States and 
from Europe did not suffice to equal the drain which that 
section suffered through the emigration of its youth to the 
Northern States. 

Not only did the South not participate in the tide of 
immigration flowing into the country, but it did not receive 
nearly a proportionate share of the capital which came to 
the North in payment of exports. The entire wealth of 
the slave States in 1850 was valued at two billion seven 
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hundred and fifty-five million four hundred and eleven 
thousand five hundred and fifty-four dollars, and that of 
the free States, excluding California, at three billion one 
hundred and eighty-six million six hundred and eighty-three 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-four dollars. In the 
valuation of the South, however, slaves are included. Esti- 
mating these at four hundred dollars a head, they represent 
one billion two hundred and eighty million one hundred 
and sixty-four thousand eight hundred dollars in the total 
sum, leaving but one billion four hundred and seventy-five 
million two hundred and forty-six thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-seven dollars, which is considerably less than half 
of the sum credited to the North. Not merely did the 
South lose in the matter of capital received in payment of 
imports, but she sent gold to the North in payment for 
those commodities which the South could not produce, 
for the North supplied food stuffs and provisions to the 
South, and agricultural implements, furniture, clothing and 
almost all domestic necessities. Indeed much of the indus- 
trial activity of the North would have felt keenly the loss of 
Southern trade. De Bow, commenting upon this in 1853, 
remarks: “ The Northern States, and Europe also, are in the 
power of the cotton growers of the South. A withdrawal of 
the cotton of the United States from England would pro- 
duce an instant and terrible revolution in that island; and to 
cut off from the Northern States of the confederacy their 
Southern trade would destroy their merchants and manufac- 
turers, cause a failure of their banks and bring about a 
financial crisis such as they have never experienced, and 
of which their imagination can scarcely conceive. ‘The 
amount of cotton consumed in the Northern States during 
the last five years has been two million three hundred and 
sixty thousand six hundred and forty-five bales, or an 
average per annum of four hundred and_ seventy-three 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-one bales. The value 
of the cotton consumed during the last five years in the 
Northern States has been eighty-eight million six hundred 
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and thirty-seven thousand and forty-nine dollars, or an 
average of seventeen million seven hundred and twenty- 
seven thousand four hundred and nine dollars per annum. 
The profits arising from the manufacture of this cotton, 
and selling it to the Northern people, amounted to perhaps 
double the cost of the raw material, whilst it furnished 
employment to thousands of operatives, and secured to the 
Northern farmer a market for his produce. Surely, then, 
the North can have nothing to hope from a disruption of 
this confederacy, which many of its people seem to be 
striving so hard to bring about. The remedies then which 
we propose, to prevent the evils of a redundant slave popu- 
lation, are the employment of slave labor in the construction 
of railroads throughout the Southern States, and the use of 
negroes in our factories and in our workshops. In this 
way we can build all the important roads in the Southern 
States without taking any thing of consequence from the 
available means of our people, and we can obtain those 
articles of taste and elegance which we now rely upon the 
North to furnish us, made at our own doors. We must 
bring slave labor directly in competition with Northern 
labor. We must continue to seek out and find new fields 
for slave labor, whenever it ceases to be profitable in agri- 
culture. These are the measures which we are bound by 
the highest obligations to adopt, to ward off the alarming 
evils of a rapidly and fearfully increasing slave population, 
confined as we think it will be within its present limits, 
unless there is a great change in the political condition of 
the country.” Governor Hammond, of South Carolina, 
speaking of these conditions in 1850, said: “It is well known 
that for the past twenty years floating capital to the amount 
of five hundred thousand dollars per annum on the average 
has gone out of South Carolina, seeking and finding more 
profitable investment than could be found here. But our 
most fatal loss, which exemplifies the decline of our agricul- 
ture and the decay of our slave system, has been owing to 
emigration.” The lower value of improved farm land in the 
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South as compared with that of the North furnishes another 
commentary upon the disadvantages brought to the former 
section by slave labor. ‘The North had fifty-seven million 
seven hundred and five thousand five hundred and four 
acres of improved farm land, with a valuation of two 
billion one hundred and forty-seven million two hundred 
and eighteen thousand four hundred and _ seventy-eight 
dollars. The South had fifty-four million nine hundred 
and seventy thousand four hundred and twenty-seven acres 
of improved farm land, with a valuation of one billion one 
hundred and seventeen million six hundred and forty-nine 
thousand six hundred and forty-nine dollars. 

Olmstead, in 1856, says: “I assert, from my own knowl- 
edge, that lands of the same quality in the free are from a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty per cent higher in value than 
in the slave States. Lands six miles from Cincinnati, in 
Ohio, I am credibly informed, are worth sixty dollars per 
acre, whilst in Kentucky, the same distance from the city 
and of the same quality they are worth only ten dollars per 
acre.” De Bow declares: ‘¢ Cotton has been to South Caro- 
lina what the mines of Mexico were to Spain,” and he con- 
tinues: “In the midst of a superabundance of the most 
valuable commodity in the world, he (the cotton planter) 
bids fair to beggar himself by the folly of overstocking all 
his customers.” 

There were not lacking far-sighted and thoughtful men 
in the South to urge the importance of introducing manu- 
factures and of developing the textile industry. They 
pointed out the folly of exporting the raw cotton only to 
buy it back again in the shape of manufactured goods, 
leaving in the hands of the intermediary manipulators of it 
the profits which the South might save. Upon this point 
De Bow is very clear and convincing. He says: “If one 
unacquainted with the present condition of the southwest 
were told that the cotton-growing district alone had sold 
the crop for fifty millions of dollars per annum for the past 
twenty years, he would naturally conclude that this must be 
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the richest community in the world. He might well con- 
clude that the planters all live in palaces, upon estates 
improved by every device of art, and that their most com- 
mon utensils were made of the precious metals . . . that 
the want of money had never been felt or heard of. 

But what would be his surprise when told that so far from 
dwelling in palaces, many of these planters dwell in habita- 
tions of the most primitive construction, and these so inarti- 
ficially built as to be incapable of protecting the inmates 
from the winds and rains of heaven; that instead of any 
artistical improvement, these rude dwellings were surrounded 
by cotton fields, or probably by fields exhausted, washed 
into gulleys and abandoned; that instead of canals, the 
navigable streams remained unimproved, to the great detri- 
ment of transportation; that the common roads of the 
country were scarcely passable; that the edifices erected 
for the accommodation of learning and religion were fre- 
quently built of logs, and covered with boards; and that the 
fine arts were little encouraged or thought of.” After 
speaking of the cost of new land purchased to the value of 
a hundred millions, he asks the question: ‘What then 
has become of the other nine hundred millions?” and an- 
swers his query by declaring that much of it has been paid 
to the neighboring States for provisions and supplies due to 
“neglecting the encouragement of manufactures.” Con- 
tinuing, De Bow declares that “the institution of slavery 
in the United States has reached the limits of expansion— 
that its further extension is a physical impossibility. . . . 
Our slave population,” he asserts, “is every day increasing 
in greater ratio than the white, and it is only by some 
system that will encourage the emigration of a white popu- 
lation to us, that we can hope to keep up the equilibrium 
of the two races. . . . The manufacturing system 
will induce emigration to us; it will add both to our com- 
mercial and political power, and above all, will enable us to 
defend successfully those rights guaranteed to us by the 
Constitution; and if the evil day should ever come when 
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the South shall be satisfied that she cannot remain in the 
Union on equal terms, or with safety to her institutions, 
it will place her in a condition to maintain her separate 
nationality.” But the South was not yet convinced of the 
wisdom of manufacturing as well as producing, and whereas 
in the free States one million two hundred and sixty thou- 
sand four hundred and forty-two persons were employed in 
arts, manufactures, and mining, in the slave States only 
three hundred and twenty-six thousand one hundred and 
fifty were so employed. The North had nearly three times 
as many smiths, nearly ten times as many machinists, three 
times as many joiners, five times as many. printers, and 
seven times as many manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments as the South. In the North four hundred and thirty- 
one million two hundred and ninety thousand three hundred 
and fifty-one dollars was invested in manufactures, with an 
annual return of eight hundred and forty-five million four 
hundred and thirty thousand four hundred and twenty-eight 
dollars, while the South had invested ninety-five million 
nine hundred and eighteen thousand eight hundred and 
forty-two dollars, with an annual return of one hundred 
and sixty-seven million nine hundred and six thousand three 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

The North exported what she produced in excess of her 
own requirements, while the South, on the contrary, de- 
pended largely for her livelihood upon the export of her 
staple products. The relative showing between the two 
sections in the matter of commerce was, if anything, more 
unfavorable to the South than in that of manufactures. 
Theodore Parker summarized the commercial consequence 
of the sections as follows: “‘The foreign trade is almost 
wholly in the hands of foreigners, or men from the North, 
and is conducted by their ships. . . . The shipping is 
mainly owned by the North. Of the Atlantic States, seven 
had no slaves, Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey, 
and in 1846, they, with Pennsylvania, had 2,160,501 tons 
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of shipping. In all the slave States which lie on the sea- 
board, there are owned but 401,583 tons of shipping. In 
1846, the young State of Ohio, two thousand miles from the 
sea, had 39,917 tons; the State of South Carolina, 32,588. 
Even Virginia, full of bays and harbors, had but 53,441 tons. 
The single district of the city of New York had 572,522 
tons, or 70,939 more than all the Southern States united.” 
In 1846, the shipping tonnage of the merchant marine of 
the Atlantic seaboard States north of the Mason and Dixon 
line was thus five times as great as that of the coast States 
of the South. In 1853, this difference had increased to 
eight times. In one year, 1849-1850, the aggregate tonnage 
of the free States increased by more than one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand tons, while the aggregate tonnage of 
the slave States decreased over two hundred and fourteen 
thousand tons. 

Even in the matter of the textile industry, in which it 
might be supposed that an appreciation of her own interest 
would have led the South to make progress, that section 
was hopelessly behind the New England States. The latter 
had forty-two million nine hundred and eighty-two thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty dollars invested in cotton 
manufacture against one million seven hundred and twenty- 
one thousand dollars in the States of Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia, and North Carolina, the only Southern States for 
which statistics are obtainable. Small as was this industry, 
it was practically the only manufacturing enterprise in the 
South. De Bow, comparing the progress of the two sec- 
tions, exclaims: ‘¢We look on and admire the growth of 
this tremendous power there [in the North], scarcely ad- 
mitting any excellence in ourselves or willing to make an 
effort to secure such excellence. Yet we expect to be 
respected in our rights, and deferentially bowed to by the 
rulers of the North! Vain hope, if history be credited. Let 
the sceptre depart from Judah, and his brethren will not long 
desire the pretext to trample upon his inheritance.” This 
condition gave clear evidence that the physical equilibrium, 
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which Calhoun had declared to be the only sure basis 
of political equilibrium, was being rapidly undermined. 
Yet Calhoun and his followers had looked with disfavor 
upon the introduction of manufacturing establishments into 
the South, and upon this point the Columbia, (S. C.) State 
Banner said: ““We regard every factory establishment at 
the South a fatal blow struck at free trade, and if this is 
not also a covert blow at the institution of slavery itself, 
we shall be agreeably disappointed.” Yet the Commercial 
Review said of the situation in the South: “We do not 
want capital, but most sadly want enterprise, which God, 
we implore, will give to our children, should it so happen 
that we are irreclaimable or past all hope.” 

South Carolina could indeed boast of having built the 
first public railroad line, that between Charleston and 
Hamburg. Although the cost of railroad building in the 
South was but half that in the North, the latter section in 
1850 had twelve times as much railroad per square mile 
and six times as much per capita as the South, exclusive of 
Texas, which as yet did not contain a single mile of road. 
The first railroad of any sort in the United States had been 
a little road built at Quincy, Massachusetts, about four 
miles long, used to carry stone from the quarries, but up to 
1829 not a single locomotive was successfully used. In 
1832, about ninety-two miles of road were in operation, 
and this mileage was increased during the succeeding twenty 
years to over nine thousand. In 1839, there radiated from 
Boston one hundred and sixty-seven miles of railroad, and 
by 1850 three thousand miles, one-third of which was in 
the State of Massachusetts. Baltimore also exhibited the 
effects of a stimulation of interest in steam transportation, 
and although in 1850 the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was 
incomplete, it was paying a dividend, and in 1851 this 
dividend was ten per cent. This was the first railroad in 
the country to have passenger service. 

At a“ great and enthusiastic railroad convention” at New 
Orleans in January, 1852, an address was delivered which 
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was in part as follows: «¢ Whilst we have been idle spectators, 
New York and Boston have been taking away the commerce 
of the rich and growing States of the Northwest, which once 
paid tribute to us as it passed to the ocean. Are the millions 
of the Northwest more naturally allied to the North than 
to us, who occupy.a.part of, the.same, valley, and are.nearer 
of approach; and must we forever abandon the idea of 
controlling or of sharing their commerce? Dense popula- 
tion, great and growing cities, wealth, power, and influence 
and political strength on the one hand, or scattering villages, 
decayed cities, stagnant life, and comparative poverty and 
imbecility on the other. . . . It is time that we were 
truly aroused to the urgencies and necessities of the occa- 
sion, whilst all the world around us is in motion. The 
interiors of many of our great States are as difficult, prac- 
tically, of communication with their commercial cities, or 
with each other, as they would be were the restraints of 
separate governments and custom house collectors interposed 
between them! Roads for many months of the year almost 
impassable, and at all times of enormously costly and labo- 
rious transit; rivers, with their insecurities and detentions 
and frequent and frightful losses, exclude us from inter- 
course and easy connection with each other, except upon 
the borders of the very largest rivers. For many months 
of the year the citizens of Louisville might reach New 
Orleans by way of New York sooner than by that of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi! Nashville is at all times as 
distant and of more hazardous approach to New Orleans 
than is New York. Little Rock is practically as far from 
the ocean as if seated at the Falls of St. Anthony. But 
this is not the worst. Whole regions of immense fertility 
within our limits are shut out entirely and hopelessly from 
any market whatever, and in not one of our States can the 
citizens of the interior reach their shipping or commercial 
points in less time than it would take a citizen of Boston to 
visit New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
and even in many cases to stop at each of these points and 
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return to his home. . . . If we compare the ten 
Northern States, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Delaware, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, New York, with the ten Southern, 
Maryland, Virginia; North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee; we:find; 
the population of each class of States being nearly equal, 
the North has six thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight 
miles of railroad in operation, whilst the South has but two 
thousand three hundred and nine. Thus, in the compari- 
son of population, the North has three miles of railroad to 
our one. The comparison would be still more striking were 
the States of the Southwest compared with those of New 
England. If we compare in regard to territory, the area of 
the Northern States is less than one-fourth that of the 
Southern, or one-sixth, including Texas. Thus the North 
has twelve times, or including Texas, eighteen times the 
extent of railroads to the square mile that we have. The 
average cost of railroads at the North has been at least 
double that of the South; therefore, each individual of the 
North has expended on the average between six and eight 
times as much as each individual at the South, and each 
mile of Northern territory has expended upon railroads on 
the average about thirty times as much as each mile of 
Southern territory!” Railroads require for their success 
something more than the mere fact that they connect two 
market centres, they must have feeders, so that like the 
tributaries of a river, these may bring to them the traffic of 
the whole region through which the line passes, tapping its 
resources and leading to the development of settlements 
along their reticulations. Little opportunity for the suc- 
cessful operation of a comprehensive system of railroad 
communication was possible in a section of the country 
which was able to pay but little more than one half of the 
cost of its postal service on a tariff of charges of three cents 
for a half ounce letter sent three thousand miles or less, if 
prepaid, and five cents for the same transit if not prepaid. 
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This deficit in the South had to be met by the surplus 
returns brought to the post office department from the 
North and West. 

It is not difficult to see how the indifference to manufac- 
ture throughout the South directly influenced the inventive 
capacity of the Southern people. Up to 1850, in the sixty 
years of the history of the patent office, nineteen thousand 
patents had been granted to residents in the United States, 
other than in the District of Columbia, and of this number 
only two thousand two hundred had gone to the Southern 
States, of which an unduly large proportion was issued to 
citizens of the border State of Maryland, which really be- 
longed more to the North than to the South. In the year 
1846, twenty-one patents were taken out by Marylanders, 
which was more than a fourth of all the inventions which the 
South could boast. Inthe same year citizens of New York 
received more than two hundred and forty patents, which 
was in excess of three times as many as all the Southern 
States together had taken. 

The state of the South with regard to schools, publica- 
tions, and newspapers was little better than the condition 
manifested in more material ways. The census of 1850 
reports but twenty-four book publishers in the South as 
compared with three hundred and twenty-one in the North, 
while of papers and periodicals of all kinds, political, reli- 
gious, scientific, and miscellaneous, the South had but seven 
hundred and twenty-one out of a total for the country at 
large of eight hundred and eighty-four thousand six hundred 
and fifteen. The North had of newspapers alone one thou- 
sand eight hundred and four. The number of schools in the 
North was sixty-two thousand four hundred and fifty, with 
seventy thousand six hundred and forty-seven teachers and 
two million seven hundred and seventy thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-one pupils, and six million eight hundred and 
fifty-seven thousand five hundred and twenty-seven dollars 
were spent by the Northern States upon popular education. 
Contrasted with this showing, the South had twenty-nine 
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thousand and forty-one schools, taught by twenty-one thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty-three teachers, with an en- 
rollment of five hundred and eighty-three thousand two 
hundred and ninety-two pupils, and at a cost of two million 
seven hundred and thirty-four thousand and three dollars. 
The report of opportunities for higher education was more 
favorable to the South, for it showed one hundred and twenty 
colleges and academies, with seven hundred and twenty-two 
professors, and twelve thousand and sixty-five students. 
These institutions for higher education possessed a revenue 
of nine hundred and ninety-two thousand one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. In the North there were only one 
hundred and eleven such schools, employing eight hundred 
and seventy-nine professors, with an enrollment of fifteen 
thousand and ninety-four students, and possessing a revenue 
of nine hundred and twenty-four thousand five hundred and 
three dollars. In libraries, the North showed an interest 
greatly in excess of that displayed by the South, having 
sixteen thousand eight hundred and ninety-three libraries, 
containing three million eight hundred and eighty-six thou- 
sand six hundred and seventeen volumes, as against seven 
hundred and twenty-two libraries, with seven hundred and 
forty-eight thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight books 
in the South. 

The students enrolled in the higher schools of the South 
were drawn almost exclusively from the slaveholding popu- 
lation, although that population, compared with the non- 
slaveholding, was as but one to three. The small farmer, 
forced to cultivate the poorest soil and crushed in spirit by 
the hopelessness of ever surmounting the conditions of his 
poverty, was in most cases obliged to content himself with 
affording his children at the best but the rudiments of an 
education. The Commercial Review declared of this ‘¢ poor 
white” class that “‘the acquisition of a respectable position 
in the scale of wealth appears so difficult that they decline 
the hopeless pursuit, and many of them settle down into 
habits of idleness, and become the almost passive subjects 
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of all its consequences. And I lament to say that I have 
observed of late years that an evident deterioration is taking 
place in this part of the population, the younger portion of 
it being less educated, less industrious, and in every point 
of view less respectable than their ancestors.” ‘he same 
journal says again: “ While we are aware that the North- 
ern and Eastern States find no difficulty in educating their 
poor, we are nearly ready to despair of success in the 
matter, for even penal laws against the neglect of education 
would fail to bring many of our country people to send 
their children to school, notwithstanding it could be done 
without a cent of expense. . . . Our poor white people 
are wholly neglected and are suffered to while away an 
existence in a state but one step in advance of the Indian 
of the forest.” It was this disparity between the South and 
the North in all the elements of progress, strength, and cul- 
ture of a people which gave the North the ultimate dominance 
in spite of the solidarity of the South in political ideals. 
Even the Southern cities, whose location should have been 
to them a guarantee of development, could not resist the 
retrogressive influences which conditioned them. They 
were indeed in a bad way. New Orleans, the queen city 
of the South, complained that it had no independent trade. 
The assessment rolls of Mobile showed that the total value 
of property which from 1836 to 1837 had averaged twenty 
million dollars had declined in 1847, 1848, and 1849 to 
twelve million dollars. The result of this decline was evi- 
denced in a general decay. Rents had fallen, business had 
declined, and emigration was sapping the life of the city. 
From 1800 to 1827, the yearly average of the entry dues 
collected in the State amounted to nine hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand nine hundred and fifty-one dollars; and in 
the next seventeen years, from 1828 to 1844, the yearly 
average fell to four hundred and sixty-seven thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-three dollars. The population of Charles- 
ton during this latter period remained stationary. In order 
to have data for comparison with Northern and Western 
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cities, we may cite this description of Charleston: “That 
we are behind the age in agriculture, the mechanic arts, in- 
dustry, and enterprise, is apparent to all who pass through 
our State; our good city of Charleston speaks a language 
on this subject not to be mistaken; she has lost one thou- 
sand of her population, according to the census of 1840, 
while her sister cities have doubled and quadrupled theirs; 
she has had, for thirteen years, the advantage of the South 
Carolina railroad, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
should have doubled the number of her population. How 
does she now stand? Precisely where she stood twenty 
years ago, and, but for the two conflagrations which swept 
off many of her old houses, she would present at this mo- 
ment the same appearance that she did in 1824. Where is 
the city in this age of improvement, except Charleston, that 
a bookbinder or job-printer is prohibited the use of a small 
steam-engine, to enable him to carry on his business with 
more facility, and to cheapen the price of those articles that 
we are purchasing from other cities more liberal to their 
artisans? and where a carpenter is not allowed the use of 
the same, to turn a circular saw or drive a mortising chisel, 
to enable him to compete with others to supply us with 
ready-made doors, blinds, sashes, shutters, etc.? . . . 
The labor of negroes and blind horses can never supply the 
place of steam, and this power is withheld lest the smoke 
of an engine should disturb the delicate nerves of an agri- 
culturist; or the noise of the mechanic’s hammer should 
break in upon the slumber of a real estate holder, or im- 
porting merchant, while he is indulging in fanciful dreams, 
or building on paper the queen city of the South—the 
paragon of the age.” 

In the South a large part of the capital was invested in 
slaves, and this sort of property was valuable, a good field 
hand being worth from one thousand to one thousand 
five hundred dollars. Since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion the slave population of the country had made rapid 
increase, the advance being particularly marked after 1835. 
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Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky could employ slaves to 
little advantage in their own industries, but their surplus 
found a ready market in the Southwest. Indeed the slaves 
bred in these States were valued by the cotton and sugar 
growers of the far South because of their hardihood. The 
severe labor on the sugar plantations of Louisiana brought 
the death rate above the rate of natural increase, while the 
increase on the cotton plantations was not noteworthy. 
Olmsted in his Fourney in the Back Country asserts that the 
net increase on one of the best managed estates in Missis- 
sippi was but four per cent, while on the Virginia farms it 
was frequently twenty per cent. The sale of slaves from 
Maryland and Virginia from 1830 to 1850 permitted of 
slight increase in the slave population of the former State, 
while it kept that of the latter practically stationary. On 
the other hand during the same period the importation of 
slaves from those centres doubled the slave population of 
Louisiana, nearly trebled that of Alabama and quintupled 
that of Mississippi. In order to supply this demand it 
became the practice of Marylanders and Virginians to breed 
slaves for the market. 

Even before the death of Madison the professor of history 
in the college at which Jefferson received his education 
gave the following statement respecting slave breeding in 
Virginia: “The slaves in Virginia multiply more rapidly 
than in most of the Southern States; the Virginians can 
raise cheaper than they can buy; in fact, it is one of their 
greatest sources of profit.” Professor Dew wrote his de- 
fence of slavery in 1832, and computed that Virginia was 
then annually sending six thousand negroes to the Southern 
market. From 1850 to 1860 the annual importation of 
slaves into the Southern States, where their services were 
most in demand, was hardly less than twenty-five thousand, 
so great was the industry conducted in Virginia and Mary- 
land. The number of slave women in Virginia was con- 
siderably in excess of that of men, the former being regarded 
in the same light as brood mares. Olmsted reports a 
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conversation with a Virginia gentleman who congratulated 
himself “ because his women were uncommonly good breed- 
ers; he did not suppose there was a lot of women anywhere 
that bred faster than his; he never heard of babies coming 
so fast as they did on his plantation; . . . and every 
one of them, in his estimation, was worth two hundred 
dollars, as negroes were selling now, the moment it drew 
breath.” Frederick Douglass speaks of his master’s telling 
of having bought a woman simply “as a breeder.” James 
Freeman Clark, in his Anti-Slavery Days, discourses inter- 
estingly of a visit to Baltimore, during which he was told 
by a friend that while at a party one night the latter had 
pointed out to him a lady, fashionably dressed, and evidently 
of recognized social consequence, whose income was derived 
from the sale of the offspring of a half-dozen negro women 
whom she owned and whom she bred to men belonging to 
other masters. It was not an uncommon thing for news- 
paper advertisements to emphasize the merits of a negro 
woman by stating that she was “very prolific in her gener- 
ating qualities.” 

Slave marriages were not recognized by any of the States, 
and the rule that the child should follow the condition of 
the mother generally prevailed. Except in Louisiana, there 
was no law to prevent the violent separation of husbands 
from wives or children from parents. Even the church was 
affected by the prevailing laws, and when the Savannah 
River Baptist Association was asked as to whether slaves 
thus involuntarily separated should be allowed to marry 
again, it replied in the affirmative, upon the ground that such 
civil separation severed all existing obligations, and that the 
ministers delivering this opinion believed “that in the sight 
of God it would be so viewed.” It was also thought proper 
and regarded as a commendable exhibition of obedience to 
their masters that slaves should be ready to raise progeny 
for them. It is unnecessary to remark that under such con- 
ditions chastity was impossible as a virtue for colored women. 
Sometimes the sons of planters would conceive a sentiment 
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for a slave girl which might be avowed and which did not 
receive social condemnation. Harriet Martineau relates an 
occurrence of this sort. “A Southern lady, of fair reputa- 
tion for refinement and cultivation, told the following story 
in the hearing of a company, of whom some were friends 
of mine. She spoke with obvious unconsciousness that she 
was saying anything remarkable: indeed, such unconscious- 
ness was proved by her telling the story at all. She had 
possessed a very pretty mulatto girl, of whom she declared 
herself fond. A young man came to stay at her house and 
fell in love with the girl: ‘She came to me,’ said the lady, 
‘for protection, which I gave her.’ The young man went 
away, but after some weeks returned, saying he was so 
much in love with the girl that he could not live without 
her. ‘I pitied the young man,’ concluded the lady, “so I 
sold the girl to him for fifteen hundred dollars.’ ” 

Slaves were merely chattels and could be transferred 
under the same conditions as other goods. It was not 
necessary even that the transaction should be reduced to 
writing. The cruelty of separating families involved in the 
commercial side of slavery aroused the most profound in- 
dignation in the North, and especially did Northern women 
take up the cause of the negro women. Yet the sympathy 
of the North on this subject did not find full justification 
for, although there were instances of heart-rending separa- 
tions, such instances were exceptional. Some owners of 
slaves paid little regard to the sundering of family ties, ex- 
cept as they were influenced by the consideration that when 
such attachments were broken the slaves usually became 
disagreeable and less obedient. But usually the Southern 
planters, in disposing of their slaves, made it a point of never 
separating members of a family. There were many instances 
of men suffering financial sacrifice rather than cause their 
slaves the pain of severance of blood ties. Indeed the best 
sentiment of the South gave hearty approval to this course. 

In his detailed account of a slave auction at Richmond, 


William Chambers, the publisher, of Edinburgh, tells of ten 
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negroes offered for sale, and describes the purchasers as 
“examining them by feeling the arms of all and the ankles 
of the women, looking into the mouths, and examining with 
care their hands and fingers. One of the lots consisted of a 
full-blooded negro woman and her three children. Her 
children were all girls, one of them a baby at the breast, 
three months old, and the others two and three years of 
age. . . . There was not a tear or an emotion visible in the 
whole party. Everything seemed to be considered a matter 
of course; and the change of owners was possibly looked 
forward to with as much indifference as ordinary hired 
servants anticipate a removal from one employer or another. 
In conversation with the woman, Chambers learned that 
she had been separated from her husband two days and she 
professed to be deeply grieved at the thought of a lasting 
separation. The writer continues: “I have said that there 
was an entire absence of emotion in the party of men, 
women and children thus seated, preparatory to being sold. 
This does not correspond with the ordinary accounts of 
slave sales, which are represented as tearful and harrowing. 
My belief is that none of the parties felt deeply on the 
subject, or at least that any distress they experienced was 
but momentary—soon passed away and was forgotten. 
One of my reasons for this opinion rests on a trifling inci- 
dent which occurred. While waiting for the commence- 
ment of the sale, one of the gentlemen present amused 
himself with a pointer dog which, at his command, stood 
on its hind legs and took pieces of bread from his pocket. 
These tricks greatly entertained the row of negroes old and 
young; and the poor woman whose heart three minutes 
before was almost broken now laughed as heartily as any.” 

When Seward visited Virginia in 1846 there were on the 
steamboat with him seventy-five slaves consigned to a New 
Orleans market. As they arrived at a port of entry, a ship 
was resting at anchor to receive them and bear them to the 
South. This vessel already had on board one hundred and 
twenty-five negroes doomed to the same destiny. Seward 
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watched with mingled feelings the transfer of the seventy- 
five slaves to the ship, and was addressed by a gentleman. 
He relates the circumstance as follows: “As I stood look- 
ing at this strange scene a gentleman stepped up to my side 
and said, ‘You see the curse that our forefathers bequeathed 
to us.’ I replied,‘ Yes,’ and turned away, to conceal mani- 
festations of sympathy I might not express. ‘Oh,’ said my 
friend, ‘they don’t mind it; they are cheerful; they enjoy the 
transportation and travel as much as you do.’ ‘I am glad 
they do,’ said I, ‘poor wretches!’ The lengthened file at 
last had all reached the deck of the slaver, and we cut 
loose. The captain of our boat, seeing me intensely in- 
terested, turned to me and said: ‘Oh, sir, do not be con- 
cerned about them; they are the happiest people in the 
world.’ I looked, and there they were—slaves, ill protected 
from the cold, fed capriciously on the commonest food— 
going from all that was dear to all that was terrible, and 
still they wept not. I thanked God that he had made them 
insensible. And these were ‘the happiest people in the 
world!’” The characteristic shallowness of the negro was. 
remarked upon by Jefferson, himself a foe to slavery, but 
who observed the negroes with the eye of the planter and 
the philosopher. In his notes on Virginia he comments as. 
follows: “They are more ardent [than white men] after 
their females, but love seems with them to be more an 
eager desire than a tender, delicate mixture of sentiment and 
sensation. Their griefs are transient. Those numberless 
afflictions which render it doubtful whether Heaven has 
given life to us in mercy or in wrath, are less felt and sooner 
forgotten with them.” When the negro was made the 
subject of Northern commiseration and given the advan- 
tage of association with the tender-hearted and refined 
women of that section he invariably showed the effect of 
such association, but it was largely a matter of imitation and 
the easy adaptability of the inferior race. 

The advertisements which appeared in the Southern jour- 
nals showed the extent of the slave trade and the callousness 
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it bred. These advertisements associated together negroes, 
cattle, and other commodities. It was not unusual to see 
such advertisements in the papers as the announcement of 
a sale of “ten head of cattle, twenty-five head of hogs, and 
seven negroes;” “twenty-five prime young men, forty of 
the most likely young women, and as fine a set of children as 
can be shown;” or “ninety negroes just arrived from Rich- 
mond, consisting of field hands, house servants, carriage 
drivers, several fine cooks, and some excellent mules and 
one very fine riding horse.” The Religious Herald, a Bap- 
tist journal, published in Richmond, contained the following 
curious notice: “ Who wants thirty-five thousand dollars 
in property? Iam desirous to spend the balance of my life 
as a missionary, if the Lord permit, and therefore offer for 
sale my farm, the vineyard adjacent to Williamsburg . . . 
and also about forty servants, most young and likely, and 
rapidly increasing in numbers and value.” That these 
advertisements may not be regarded as exceptional, it re- 
mains only to add that by actual count made from the 
advertisements in sixty-four newspapers, published in eight 
slave States, during the last two weeks of November, 1852, 
there were offered for sale during that period four thousand 
one hundred negroes. 

The negroes were regarded by their masters as children, 
and it was not considered cruel to flog them unless the 
punishment were unnecessarily severe. Although flogging 
was the practice, cruelty was the exception. Abolitionists, 
however, fixed upon the exceptional instances and spread 
them broadcast in their literature as picturing the normal 
condition on the Southern plantation. But unfortunately 
these exceptional instances were numerous enough to affect 
the reputation of the entire South. It is a well attested 
fact that slaves were sometimes whipped to death, and 
although the perpetrator of the crime might be brought to 
justice, most frequently he was not, as no witnesses could be 
produced except slaves. Burning negroes at the stake was 
not an unknown practice then any more than it is now, 
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and indeed the circumstances leading to that form of bar- 
barity were usually the same that are responsible for such 
proceedings to-day. There were plantations on which 
slaves were never whipped, but the discipline on those 
plantations was invariably lax and the master fell in the 
respect of the slaves and received no gratitude for his con- 
sideration. It must be remembered that under the prevailing 
system the only alternatives left the owner of a plantation 
depending necessarily upon slave labor were to punish his 
slaves or to become a victim of their idleness. 

The slaves had little opportunity to acquire even the 
rudiments of an education. North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana forbade the teaching 
of slaves to read or write, and in Virginia the owners alone 
were permitted to give instruction to their slaves. The 
laws of North Carolina permitted the slaves to be taught 
arithmetic. Much of the stringency in the laws affecting 
slaves was due to the Nat Turner insurrection in 1831. 
The apology of the South for its anti-education laws was 
the necessity the section was under to keep slaves from 
reading abolition literature. The year 1831 also marked 
approximately the time when the theory that Slavery is a 
positive good began to be maintained. Other reasons for 
keeping the negroes in ignorance than the one mentioned 
were advanced. The view of a Georgia rice and cotton 
planter was quite general. He said that “the very slightest 
amount of education, merely teaching them to read, impairs 
their value as slaves, for it instantly destroys their con- 
tentedness; and since you do not contemplate changing 
their condition, it is surely doing them an ill service to 
destroy their acquiescence in it.” The slavery debate in 
Congress, session after session, had its effect upon Southern 
sentiment. Seward made a visit to Culpepper Court House, 
Virginia, in 1857, and wrote thence to his wife: “It is quite 
manifest that the long debate about slavery has made a deep 
impression on the minds and hearts of the more refined and 
generous portion of the families in Virginia. The word 
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. ¢slaves’ is seldom used. They are ‘servants,’ ‘hands.’ 
They are treated with kindness, and they appear clean, tidy, 
and comfortable. I happened to fall in upon a husking frolic 
on Mr. Pendleton’s plantation, and it was indeed a merry 
and noisy scene. My visit was very pleasant. Mrs. Pendle- 
ton is a lady you would respect and love. She is sad with 
cares and responsibilities which she has too much conscien- 
tiousness to cast off.” With regard to the education of the 
slaves, or rather the lack of it, it must be said that those 
possessing the rudiments of an education seldom displayed 
an ambition to progress. ‘There were, it is true, few in- 
centives to advance to a being denied legal rights and 
esteemed to have been created for bondage. ‘There was 
one matter in which the slaves were allowed large liberty. 
Emotional by nature as are the negroes, to have deprived 
them of religious opportunities would have been to have 
robbed them of contentment and happiness. Indeed, many 
masters were quite solicitous for the religious culture of 
their slaves and marriages between slaves received the sanc- 
tion of the church. Often the slaves upon an estate were 
preached to by one of their.own number. After the Nat 
Turner alarm it was customary to have white men present 
at the negro meetings, and in some States this was required 
by law. There were also legal restrictions in regard to 
slaves assembling at night for worship. Free blacks fol- 
lowing the calling of itinerant ministers were everywhere 
regarded by the whites as troublesome persons and usually 
they were not allowed on the plantation. 

The household servants were better cared for than the 
field hands, they were better fed, better clothed, and, being 
imitative by nature, soon acquired the habits of the whites. 
The household slave was often much better off than the 
household servant of to-day, excepting for the single fact 
of the denial to him of liberty. 

The mixture of the white and negro races was amply 
attested by the numbers of mulattoes, quadroons, and of 
slaves whose appearance evidenced even a larger proportion 
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of white blood. The union thus indicated was invariably 
that of the white man and the negress—the giving birth to 
a colored child by a white woman being almost unknown. 
This condition was a logical result of the accepted theory 
that the person of the slave belonged to her master. 
De Tocqueville says ‘nature sometimes, re-asserting her 
rights, re-establishes for a moment equality between the 
whites and the blacks. At the North, pride restrains 
the most imperious of human passions. The Northern 
man would perhaps consent to make the negress the 
transient companion of his pleasure if the legislators had 
declared that she could never aspire to share legitimately 
his bed; but as she may legally become his wife, he shrinks 
from her with a kind of horror.” This theory, however, 
does not comport with the facts, as when the black slave 
population of the North was considerable, in the colonial 
period, the New England colonies found it necessary to 
pass laws against the amalgamation of the races, laws made 
necessary by the scandal of a large proportion of mulattoes 
among the serviles. The idea of the superiority of the 
white race was so generally accepted by the negroes that 
any female of that race felt honored at bearing offspring 
that had in its veins the blood of her master. Such chil- 
dren, because of their lighter complexion and quicker wits, 
were sought after as house servants. The negro husband 
seldom felt chagrined at his wife having caught the fancy 
of her master. 

The prevalence of miscegenation is remarked upon by 
all writers upon American social life of the period. Harriet 
Martineau comments upon the reflex effect of this condi- 
tion upon the families in the Southwestern States as follows: 
‘What security for domestic purity and peace there can be 
where every man has had two connexions, one of which must 
be concealed; and two families, whose existence must not be 
known to each other; where the conjugal relation begins in 
treachery, and must be carried on with a heavy secret in the 
husband’s breast, no words are needed to explain. If this is 
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the system which is boasted of as a purer than ordinary state 
of morals, what is to be thought of the ordinary state? It 
can only be hoped that the boast is an empty one.” ‘The 
same writer remarks that “The quadroon connexions in 
New Orleans are almost universal, as I was assured on the 
spot by ladies who can not be mistaken. . . . The 
quadroon girls of New Orleans are brought up by their 
mothers to be what they have been; the mistresses of white 
gentlemen. Some of the boys are sent to France; some 
are placed on land in the back of the State; and some are 
sold in the slave market. They marry women of a some- 
what darker colour than their own; the women of their 
own colour objecting to them, ils sont si dégoitants! ‘The 
girls are highly educated, externally, and are, probably, as 
beautiful and accomplished a set of women as can be found. 
Every young man early selects one, and establishes her in 
one of those pretty and peculiar houses, whole rows of 
which may be seen in the Remparts. The connexion now 
and then lasts for life; usually for several years. In the 
latter case, when the time comes for the gentleman to 
take a white wife, the dreadful news reaches his quadroon 
partner, either by a letter entitling her to call the house and 
furniture her own, or by the newspaper which announces 
his marriage. The quadroon ladies are rarely or never 
known to form a second connexion. Many commit suicide; 
more die broken-hearted. Some men continue the con- 
nexion after marriage. Every quadroon woman believes 
that her partner will prove an exception to the rule of 
desertion. Every white lady believes that her husband has 
been an exception to the rule of seduction.” 

The quadroons and octoroons were derived from the ad- 
mixture of the original Spanish and French population with 
the negroes. The negro characteristics had become almost 
entirely eliminated through the transfusion of blood, and the 
type evolved embodied the best graces of female beauty. 
The girls were frequently sent to Paris to be educated. 
They were remarkably graceful and elegant in carriage, and 
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dressed with exquisite taste. Nothing but the taint of Afri- 
can blood debarred them from full qualification for the best 
society of the country. Although they could not marry 
white men, they scorned an alliance with men having negro 
blood in their veins, and so became the petted mistresses 
of the gilded youth of the city. Jefferson, in his Notes on 
Virginia, to which reference has already been made, although 
writing at a much earlier date than that of which we are 
treating, was writing of similar facts, and adverted to the 
effect of the institution of slavery on the bringing up of 
children in one aspect as follows: “The whole commerce 
between master and slave is a perpetual exercise of the most 
boisterous passions, the most unremitting despotism on the 
one part and degrading submissions on the other. Our 
children see this and learn to imitate it. . . . The parent 
storms, the child looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, 
puts on the same airs in the circle of smaller slaves, gives a 
loose rein to the worst of passions, and thus nursed, edu- 
cated, and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but be stamped 
by it with odious peculiarities.” 

A description of the South cannot be complete without 
mention of the large class known as “poor whites.” Olm- 
sted treats of these miserable beings, ill housed and ignorant, 
without physical hardihood or moral stamina, in a compari- 
son which he institutes between the poor whites of Georgia 
and the inhabitants of Cape Cod; he remarks: “There is 
hardly a poor woman’s cow on the Cape that is not better 
housed and more comfortably provided for than a majority 
of the white people of Georgia.” Further he writes: “In 
both there is frankness, boldness, and simplicity; but in the 
one it is associated with intelligence, discretion, and an ex- 
pansion of the mind, resulting from considerable education; 
in the other, with ignorance, improvidence, laziness, and the 
prejudices of narrow minds.” It was of this class and in 
defence of them that Helper wrote his Impending Crisis, in 
which he arraigned slavery not so much from the point of 
view of moral wrong as from that of the social and economic 
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injustice which it wrought upon the non-slaveholding ele- 
ment of the South, whom it reduced to the barest pov- 
erty—poverty so abject as to find few parallels in this 
country in any period. The poor whites of the South 
viewed the prosperity of the slaveholding class with bitter 
envy. Their feelings were much the same as those of the 
impoverished agriculturists of England who found a cham- 
pion in Wat Tyler. The poor whites voted loyally for the 
interests of their section, while the slaveholders held all 
the political offices. Southern intolerance of labor made it 
almost impossible for a man who had toiled for his bread 
to be sent to Congress or to be honored with any prominent 
position in the State. 

Although the slaveholders were in marked minority to 
the non-slaveholders, they formed the ruling caste and con- 
stituted an oligarchy none the less tyrannical because it was 
under republican forms. The total white population of the 
slaveholding States in 1850 was six million one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand, of whom only three hundred and 
forty-seven thousand five hundred and twenty-five were 
slaveholders, so that less than a third of the white people 
of the South were the beneficiaries of its ‘peculiar insti- 
tution.” The oligarchic element centred its power in a 
much smaller number of persons than the actual slavehold- 
ers. The true oligarchy consisted of persons owning fifty 
or more slaves, of whom there were but eighty thousand. 
These persons constituted the society of the South, which 
embraced the few persons of education, the merchants, the 
doctors, the lawyers, and the politicians. These owned 
large estates and lived in elegance and luxury, and centred 
in New Orleans, Charleston, and Richmond. Manual labor 
was considered degrading, and the state of industry pre- 
sented few opportunities for skilled employment, even if the 
poor white man had been an artisan, which, as a rule, he 
was not. Chancellor Harper defends this aspect of slavery 
in his Pro-Slavery Argument in the following manner: “In 
all social systems there must be a class to do the menial 
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duties, to perform the drudgery of life; that is, a class re- 
quiring but a low order of intellect and but little skill. Its 
requisites are vigor, docility, fidelity. Such a class you 
must have, or you would not have that other class which 
leads progress, civilization, and refinement. It constitutes 
the very mud-sill of society and of political government; 
and you might as well attempt to build a house in the air 
as to build either the one or the other except on this mud- 
sill. Fortunately for the South, she found a race adapted 
to that purpose to her hand.” 

The South was prolific in lawyers and politicians, for 
these could best serve her ends and law and politics formed 
the avenues of public service most congenial to the young 
men who passed out from college. The Southerner often 
was an orator and was usually an acute reasoner who knew 
how to couch his thoughts in forceful language. But the 
dearth of talent among Southern men in other directions was 
as striking as the section’s preéminence in men of oratorical 
ability and legal acumen. Aside from the matter of slavery, 
the more or less isolated life of the great mass of the Southern 
people, due to the plantation system, had much to do with 
the failure of that section to develop men and women distin- 
guished for preéminence in science, philosophy, or literature. 

The personal characteristics of the members of the 
Southern aristocracy were most delightful; they were hos- 
pitable, cultured, and refined. The Southerner appeared to 
the best advantage in society and in conversation. His 
attitude toward women was distinguished by a chivalrous 
courtesy, to which the more matter-of-fact Northerner was 
not so well adapted. Conversation was to the men an art 
and to the women an inimitable grace. Society was the 
setting for which every life in the circles of the Southern 
aristocracy was developed. They knew not only how to 
interest, but they knew how to set their guests at ease and 
to call out from them the best expression of their inner 
selves. They were just enough acquainted with litera- 
ture, art, and science to employ these as adjuncts to polite 
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converse. Although there were more well-bred people in the 
North than in the South, the palm must readily be accorded 
to the latter in a comparison between the cream of society 
North and South. The aristocracy in the South had much 
in common with the aristocracy in England, so that when 
well-bred and titled Englishmen travelled through the South- 
ern States they instinctively felt the community of breeding 
and of sentiments existing between themselves and the 
wealthy slaveholder. 

Having considered the Southern institution and Southern 
society, it now remains to glance at contemporary opinion 
with regard to slavery as found in the literature of the two 
sections. [he dimensions of the chapter will not permit 
more than a reference to two or three such sources. The 
book above all others which is regarded as a picture of 
slavery conditions, at least by persons in the North, and 
which had much to do with the contemporary agitation in 
the Northern States against the institution, is Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which is too well known to call 
for any quotations from it. Southerners were angered by 
this book more than by any other attack made upon them 
and characterized it as a slanderous and vituperative publi- 
cation, unworthy of credence by any person of a fair and 
honest mind. ‘The criticism was of the bitterest kind. 

But all Northerners were not so impressed with the evils 
of slavery, for, as we have seen, even after the agitation 
had assumed a national aspect and had enlisted the general 
sentiment of the North, there were some who were more 
mindful of profit from Southern trade than of the principles 
involved in Southern institutions. James Russell Lowell 
had this class in mind when he wrote The Doughface’s Creed, 
which was published in 1848. A stanza will serve to give 
the spirit of the verses: 


‘<I du believe in Freedom’s cause, 
Ez fur away ez Paris is; 
I love to see her stick her claws 
In them infarnal Pharisees ; 
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It’s wal enough agin a king 

To dror resolves an’ triggers, — 
But libbaty’s a kind o” thing 

Thet don’t agree with niggers.’ 


John Greenleaf Whittier was the first of the greater 
American poets to advocate the abolition of slavery. An 
editor and an active official of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, he threw himself with energy and zest into the 
crusade against the institution which he so fervently ab- 
horred. ‘The seizure of George Latimer in Boston on the 
charge of being a fugitive slave from Virginia evoked from 
the poet a stirring protest. The poem from which the 
quotation is made was published in 1843: 


‘« What asks the Old Dominion? If now her sons have proved 
False to their fathers’ memory—false to the faith they loved; 
If she can scoff at Freedom, and its great charter spurn, 

Must we of Massachusetts from truth and duty turn? 


‘‘ We hunt your bondmen, flying from Slavery’s hateful hell— 
Our voices, at your bidding, take up the bloodhound’s yell— 
We gather, at your summons, above our fathers’ graves, 

From Freedom’s holy altar-horns to tear your wretched slaves ! 


‘<Look to it well, Virginians! In calmness we have borne, 
In answer to our faith and trust, your insult and your scorn; 
You've spurned our kindest counsels—you’ve hunted for our lives— 
And shaken round our hearths and homes your manacles and gyves ! 


‘We wage no war—we lift no arm—vwe fling no torch within 
The fire-damps of the quaking mine beneath your soil of sin; 
We leave ye with your bondmen, to wrestle, while ye can, 
With the strong upward tendencies and God-like soul of man! 


‘¢ But for us and for our children, the vow which we have given 
For freedom and humanity, is registered in Heaven; 
No slave-hunt in our borders—no pirate on our strand! 
No fetters in the Bay State—no slave upon our land!” 


In contrast with the aversion in which slavery was held 
in the North and the refusal of the people of that section 
who were influenced by the generally prevailing opinion to. 
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admit any merit in the system may be cited a more cheerful 
view of the institution as given by Charles Lyell, the famous 
English geologist, who, although he visited America as a 
scientist, offers in his book of travels many interesting 
Bie cons upon American life and institutions. His 
delineations of plantation life are true to fact and present a 
much more interesting picture than the sombre portrayals 
of Northern pens, which were alert for incident and cir- 
cumstance to substantiate their sectional views. Says. 
Mr. Lyell: <Coshe negroes, so far as I have yet seen them,, 
whether in domestic service or on the farms, appear very 
cheerful and free from care, better fed than a large part of 
the labouring class of Europe; and, though meanly dressed, 
and often in patched garments, never scantily clothed for 
the climate. We asked a woman in Georgia, whether she 
was the slave of a family of our acquaintance. She replied, 
merrily, ‘Yes, I belong to them, and they belong to me.’ 
She was, in fact, born and brought up on the estate. 

“ Arriving often at a late hour at our quarters in the 
evening, we heard the negroes singing loudly and joyously 
in chorus after their day’s work was over. On one estate,, 
about forty black children were brought up daily before 
the windows of the planter’s house, and fed in sight of the 
family, otherwise, we were told, the old women who have 
charge of them might, in the absence of the parents, appro- 
priate part of their allowance to themselves. All the slaves 
have some animal food daily. When they are ill, they 
sometimes refuse to take medicine, except from the hands 
of the master or mistress; and it is of all tasks the most 
delicate for the owners to decide when they are really sick, 
and when only shamming from indolence. 

«< After the accounts I had read of the sufferings a slaves, 
I was agreeably surprised to find them, in general, so re- 
markably cheerful and light-hearted. It is true that I saw 
no gangs working under overseers on sugar-plantations, but 
out of two millions and a half of slaves in the United 
States, the larger proportion are engaged in such farming 
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occupations and domestic services as I witnessed in Georgia 
and South Carolina. I was often for days together with 
negroes who served me as guides, and found them as talka- 
tive and chatty as children, usually boasting of their master’s 
wealth, and their own peculiar merits.” 

The observations of Lyell upon the relations of master 
and slaves are borne out by ample corroborative testimony. 
The condition of a slave on the plantation, excepting for 
his deprivation of freedom, is regarded by many students of 
Southern institutions as having afforded the negro more 
elements of happiness than he has been able to secure by 
his own efforts since his emancipation. 

Authorities could be quoted in profusion in defence of 
slavery, but such authorities would for the most part be 
Southern sources. Instead of extended citations some views 
taken from representative sources will suffice to show the 
grounds upon which the institution of slavery was regarded 
by Southerners to have warrant. A favorite argument was 
the utilitarian one. It was held by those who advanced 
this view that, admitting the evils of slavery, it was for the 
time being the most advantageous relation between the two 
races at the South. The fear of the Southern slaveholder 
was the conferment of civil rights which he conceived would 
follow the liberation of the slaves. This consideration 
caused many Southern men to advocate slavery who, other- 
wise, would gladly have seen it abolished. It was declared 
that, if the slaves were freed and given the suffrage, no 
rational man could live in such a state of society. Indeed, 
many persons who travelled through the South and gained 
their impressions of the conditions there existing at first hand 
were willing to concede that the slaveholders were a class 
of men who were entitled to consideration at the hands of 
the North by reason of the fact that they were quite of the 
opinion that slavery was an evil in itself, however necessary 
it had become by conditions. 

De Tocqueville was impressed with the supreme difficul- 
ties that slavery presented and remarked: “I am obliged to 
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confess that I do not regard the abolition of slavery as a 
means of putting off the struggle between the two races in 
the Southern States. . . . God forbid that I should 
justify the principle of negro slavery as some American 
writers have done; but I only observe that all the countries 
which formerly adopted that execrable principle are not 
equally able to abandon it at the present time.” 

It is not strange that when outsiders conceded the seem- 
ing necessity of the South’s retention of slavery that many 
Southerners could be found not only to accept it and justify 
it upon the grounds of utility, but to defend it as in itself 
justifiable. Writing upon this phase of the subject, the 
Southern apologist, W. Gilmore Simms, says: “Twenty 
years ago few persons in the South undertook to justify 
negro slavery, except on the score of necessity. Now, very 
few persons in the same region question their perfect right 
to the labor of their slaves; and more, their moral obliga- 
tion to keep them still subject as slaves, and to compel their 
labor, as long as they remain the inferior beings which we 
find them now, and which they seem to have been from 
the beginning. This is a great good, the fruit wholly of the 
hostile pressure.” The pro-slavery argument from which 
this excerpt is made is a book of collected essays, published 
at Charleston in 1852, and containing the views of the 
most distinguished writers of the Southern States. In this 
same volume, Chancellor Harper argues in behalf of slavery 
upon abstract grounds and Governor Hammond undertakes 
to prove that domestic slavery was not only an inexorable 
necessity for the present, ‘but a moral and humane insti- 
tution, productive of the greatest political and social advan- 
tages.” The chief argument in favor of slavery, however, 
was drawn from Scriptural precedent. 

It is not difficult to perceive that the contention over 
slavery which divided the country by a sharp line, like most 
other great disputes, was largely due to a difference, an in- 
trinsic difference, of viewpoint. [he men of the North 
who knew slavery only by report through partisan sources 
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-or who gathered their impressions of it from its most flag- 
rant aspects could not think of their brethren of the South 
excepting with feelings of detestation as toward men who 
were wantonly wicked and had perjured their souls for un- 
lawful gain. The Southern point of view hardly needs 
recapitulation. There, conditions had to be met, and theo- 
ries as to the righteousness of those conditions were evolved 
as an afterthought, a justification set up to stem the tide of 
abolition sentiment which was sweeping over the North. 
Responsible as the South must be held for her own con- 
dition, nevertheless the rapid growth of the West and the 
consequent deflection of labor, capital, and manufacturing 
enterprise to that section of the country militated greatly 
against the development of the South. In 1830, little was 
known in the East with regard to the actual extent, the 
geographical features, and the possibilities of the great coun- 
try of wide-sweeping prairies west of the Mississippi. But 
the pioneers had pierced the wilds and had undertaken that 
hand-to-hand struggle with nature and the Indians which 
resulted in the retention of the land for the white man. The 
inherent hunger for land—the Saxon characteristic—sur- 
mounted all obstacles; difficulties served but to spur the 
determination of the American pioneer and to urge him on 
to those triumphs which form a monument to his hardi- 
hood. Men like Daniel Boone, Kenton, Harrod, Putnam, 
Clark, Samuel Houston, Harrison, and McCracken made 
of the pioneer days of the American nation a romance and 
a drama. When in 1782 the dying McCracken, carried 
back from the triumphant expedition of General Clark to 
revenge the Blue Licks massacre, arrived at the crest of the 
hills that overlook the magnificent amphitheatre in which 
Cincinnati lies, he halted his carriers, and, gathering his 
comrades in arms about his litter, pledged them, if alive fifty 
years hence, to meet at that spot and mark the development 
of the city, then comprised of only two houses, but whose 
future greatness he foresaw because he well understood the 
strategical advantages of the location of the little settlement. 
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On November 4, 1832, keeping the tryst, the survivors of 
the little company found Cincinnati already the leading city 
of the Ohio valley. By 1850 it contained one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants and had an import trade 
which was full of promise of great commercial development 
for the city. When Missouri was admitted into the Union 
in 1820, St. Louis had a population of five thousand, which 
in the next two decades increased to sixteen thousand four 
hundred and ninety-six. In the next ten years it jumped 
to seventy-seven thousand four hundred and sixty-five. 
This rapid increase was largely due to foreign immigration, 
drawn chiefly from Germany. The trade of the city was ex- 
tensive, nearly three thousand steamers arriving during 1850. 
In 1833, the electors of Chicago, twelve in number, held a 
town meeting and voted in favor of incorporation. Andreas, 
in his History of Chicago, gives the following description of 
the frontier town at this time: “‘ The village,” he says, “ was 
built along the south side of Water street and westerly 
toward the settlement at the Forks. There were scattered 
shanties over the prairies south and a few rough, unpainted 
buildings between the old Kinzie House and what is now 
Clark street. Altogether it would, in the light of 1833, 
have presented a most woebegone appearance, even as a 
frontier town of the lowest class. It did not show a single 
steeple, nor a chimney five feet above any roof. A flag 
staff at the fort, some fifty feet high, flaunted, in pleasant 
weather and on holidays, a weather-beaten flag, as an em- 
blem of civilization, patriotic pride, national domain, or 
anything else that might stir the hearts of the denizens of 
the town.” An illustration of the way Chicago ranked in 
the minds of the people of the East in 1835 is furnished by 
a colloquy between the Rev. Dr. Joel Hawes, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, and Judge Williams, of his congregation, The 
former had received a call to become the pastor of a Pres- 
byterian church which had been organized in Chicago, 
and took it to Judge Williams with the remark: “I’ve 
got a letter from some place out West, called Chick-a-go, 
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asking me to come there and preach. Can you tell me 
where it is?” 

In order to appreciate the condition of the West, about 
1850, a brief glance back through the years will be of 
value. In 1793, Jedidiah Morse in his Universal Geography, 
which was the best authority upon the geography of North 
America, said of the trans-Mississippi region: “It has been 
supposed that all settlers who go beyond the Mississippi 
will be forever lost to the United States.” Of the vast 
delta between the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers the Long 
Exploring Expedition of 1820 reported: “It will be per- 
ceived to bear a great resemblance to the deserts of Siberia.”” 
Olney’s Geography, in 1731, characterized the same region 
as a “barren waste,” impossible of cultivation. To this 
great stretch of territory between what were then the out- 
posts of civilization and the Pacific slope the name “ Great 
American Desert” was applied, and of it Washington Irving 
in his Astoria, published in 1836, remarks: “It is to be 
feared that a great part of it will form a lawless interval 
between the abodes of civilized man, like the wastes of the 
ocean or the deserts of Arabia.” Sir George Simpson, 
governor of the Hudson Bay Territory, who published the 
journal of his tour of the Northwest in 1847, says: “From 
the inhabited parts of the United States, it (Oregon) is 
separated by deserts of rock and sand on either side of the 
dividing ridge of mountains—deserts with whose horrors 
every reader of Washington Irving’s Astoria is familiar.” 
But, day by day, the westward trend of empire has pushed 
back and contracted the boundaries of that unknown, until 
it is difficult to realize the curious views entertained by the 
people of that period concerning the “Great American 
Desert.” 

One of the strongest incentives for the mastering of the 
real and imaginary difficulties of the western region was 
furnished when gold was discovered jn California. James 
W. Marshall, on the rgth of January, 1848, while building 
a saw mill at Coloma, forty-eight miles from Sacramento, 
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found what experts of San Francisco pronounced to be 
gold. By the end of March, 1849, San Francisco was in 
a condition of frenzied excitement over the gold possibilities 
of California. Newspapers suspended publication, stores 
were closed, homes deserted, and throngs made their way to 
the gold fields. By the middle of summer the migration 
had begun from Monterey, Los Angeles and Santa Cruz. 
In the latter part of September the news reached the East, 
and California became a new Eldorado. By February, 
1849, over eight thousand emigrants in one hundred and 
thirty-seven ships had sailed to California, and by the end 
of March, the number had risen, according to the New 
York Herald, to eighteen thousand three hundred and forty- 
one. At the close of the Mexican War the American 
population of California was fifteen thousand, by July, 
1849, it had risen to forty thousand, and the rst of January, 
1850, saw one hundred and twenty thousand Americans 
and Europeans in the territory and nearly twelve million 
dollars worth of gold had been deposited in the United States 
mint. In addition to this sum it was estimated that the 
amount in private hands aggregated thirty million dollars. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE COMPROMISE OF 1850 


Tue scene in the British House of Lords when the 
elder Pitt, enfeebled by years and by arduous labors in 
behalf of the great measures which he promoted, fell faint- 
ing to the floor and was carried out from the familiar scenes 
of his long activity to expire within a brief interval, was 
closely paralleled in the House of Representatives on Feb- 
ruary 21,1848. John Quincy Adams, the sole remaining 
link between the Federalist régime and the turbulent period 
of partisan politics, entered the House and took his accus- 
tomed place. At about one o’clock, after the House had 
disposed of business of a trivial character the venerable 
statesman was seen to fall to one side over the arm of his 
chair. The cry was raised that Mr. Adams was dying. 
A member had quickly extended his arm and kept the 
fainting man from lurching heavily to the floor and many 
other tender hands proffered their assistance in making him 
comfortable for his last moments. Immediately, the House 
and Senate adjourned and the insensible form, borne by 
fellow members of the House, was laid upon a sofa in the 
rotunda. Carried to the door of the east portico in order 
that he might be revived by the air, the venerable states- 
man partially recovered consciousness and whispered : “« This 
‘5 the last of earth. J am content.” Throughout the day 
and through the 22d he lingered, and early in the evening 
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of the 23d he expired in the Speaker’s room. The whole 
country sought to do him honor and nowhere did orators 
enter more heartily into their great theme than did those of 
the South. The man who was unpliable in his attitude 
toward slavery, whose Puritan principles forbade him to 
compromise upon the subject of freedom, the man whose 
keen satire, rugged oratory and bitter and exasperating 
taunts had often stirred the South to bitter feeling com- 
manded the respect of the South as no quibbler with his 
convictions ever could have done. Replete with public 
honors, spotless in his private character, combining courage 
with consistency, John Quincy Adams had offered to his 
country more than fifty years of service. 

Almost at the moment of Adams’s seizure a confidential 
message from the president, transmitting the treaty with 
Mexico, was carried to the doors of the Senate. The hasty 
adjournment of that body prevented its reception until the 
reconvening of the Senate. For more than a fortnight 
the Senate debated and considered in committees the con- 
ditions of peace. After being amended so as to accord to 
Mexicans the right to assume American citizenship the 
treaty, with other slight modifications, was adopted; its 
ratification, on March roth, being by more than the re- 
quired two-thirds vote. Polk, anxious that the formalities 
should be early completed, returned the treaty to Mexico 
with little delay in the last days of May. The exchange 
of ratifications took place at Queretaro and on July 4, 
1848, the people were apprised by a proclamation of the 
president that peace was finally consummated. By the terms 
of the treaty the largest limits claimed by Texas were con- 
ceded by the Mexican government, and New Mexico and 
California were annexed to the national domain. The vast 
addition to the territory of the country represented by New 
Mexico, Upper California and Texas was surpassed only 
by the acquisition of 1803. 

Attorney-General Clifford remained in Mexico as pleni- 
potentiary and Isaac Toucey, of Connecticut, filled his 





“©Old Brown’s Farewell,’’ dated Boston, April, 1857. From the 
original in possession of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
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place in the Cabinet. On July 6th, the president sent a 
message to Congress that stimulated it to take account of 
the new conditions brought about by the war and to adjust 
the nation’s policy to them. The president passed under 
review the recent war in its practical results. He added 
conciliatory sentiments with regard to the newly acquired 
territory in its relation to sectional questions. In this con- 
nection he said: “In organizing governments over these 
territories, fraught with such vast advantages to every por- 
tion of our Union, I invoke that spirit of concession, con- 
ciliation, and compromise in your deliberations, in which 
the Constitution was framed, in which it should be admin- 
istered, and which is so indispensable to preserve and per- 
petuate the harmony and union of the States. We should 
never forget that this union of confederated States was 
established and cemented by kindred blood and by the 
common toils, sufferings, dangers, and triumphs of all its 
parts, and has been the ever-augmenting source of our 
national greatness and of all our blessings.” 

The country was confronted with the cost of the war. 
And yet that price could not at that time be fully estimated. 
Subsequent figures have placed it at one hundred and sixty- 
six million dollars. The public debt had advanced forty-eight 
million dollars since Polk had entered office. It was now 
sixty-six million, an amount to which twelve million would 
have to be added in order to make up the fifteen million of 
the purchase price of the territory relinquished by Mexico. 
But the cost of the new territory was not the only problem 
which the acquisition brought to its purchasers. Imme- 
diately, the contest between the slave and free sections of 
the Union was precipitated. It was impossible that the 
claims of such discordant elements as the advocates of free- 
dom and the friends of slavery should peaceably adjust their 
conflicting claims. President Polk foresaw the epoch of 
strife, and in the message to which we have referred made 
an appeal to the patriotism of the country for the suppres- 
sion of sectional feeling: “There has, perhaps,” said he, 
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‘“‘been no period, since the warning so impressively given to 
his countrymen by Washington to guard against geograph- 
ical divisions and sectional parties, which appeals with greater 
force than the present, to the patriotic, sober minded, and 
reflecting of all parties and of all sections of our country. 
Who can calculate the value of our glorious Union? It is 
a model and example of free government to all the world 
and is the star of hope and haven of rest to the oppressed 
of every clime. By its preservation we have been rapidly 
advanced, as a nation, to a height of strength, power, and 
happiness without a parallel in the history of the world. As 
we extend its blessings over new regions, shall we be so un- 
wise as.to endanger its existence by geographical divisions 
and dissensions?” If the president’s language was to be 
given the only construction of which it was susceptible, it 
meant that the Missouri Compromise line should be carried 
on to the Pacific Ocean. This idea was not a new contribu- 
tion to the political thought of the day; others besides Polk 
had proposed the same thing. Among these was Buchanan, 
who, in a letter written August 25, 1847, directly favored 
the extension of the Missouri Compromise line. 

It was one thing for Polk to recommend harmony; it was 
another thing to bring about his pacific recommendations. 
A divided Congress was not amenable to such counsels. 
There were operating in the country principles which were 
fundamental in human rights and no amount of cutting and 
piecing of territory could prevent the irruptive forces set 
in motion by those principles from upheaving the disputed 
territory and leaving as its eternal mark the rugged lines 
of an angry cleavage. The nation that at its birth had 
been fondled to the breast of freedom and which in its early 
manhood had gone out upon the seas to contest with the 
greatest naval power of the world the freedom of the ocean 
paths had by its own history made it impossible that it should 
compromise the very principle of its existence. Black or 
white, the spirit of freedom claimed all the children of 
the New World. Amid the rejoicing of the country at the 
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splendid step that laved the nation’s foot in the soft waters 
of the Pacific there was a latent excitement over the domestic 
consequences of that step. 

To the demand of the North that the new territory 
should not admit slavery, the South made response by draw- 
ing together the Whigs and the Democrats into a party of 
the opposition. The spirit of compromise had come to 
dominate the sentiments of the South. It was impossible 
for that section not to feel that moral as well as territorial 
considerations could be equated. Nor had the South grown 
accustomed to look for active and forceful opposition from 
the North; always agitating and always aggressive, the 
South kept the North timid by the strength of its challenge. 
At last, it had come to believe that the “self-centred” and 
“money-making” Northerners could not be brought to fight - 
for the fine sentiments which their abolitionist exponents 
expressed by word and pen. Cotton had given to the South 
its commission to enthrall and to keep in bondage the negro, 
and had placed in the hands of the people the moral code 
by which they were governed. As ex-President Tyler de- 
clared in 1850: “The monopoly of the cotton plant was 
the great and important concern. That monopoly now 
secured, places all other nations at our feet.” 

The president’s recommendations passed unheeded by 
Congress. The presidential canvass was in progress, and 
the time was regarded as ill suited for the agitation of a 
question which was bound to bring out sectional differences. 
Nevertheless, the Whig House took one significant step at 
this time. Both parties were agreed that it was time for 
Oregon to be organized into a territory. “There were some 
who hoped that the bill for that purpose might also include 
California and New Mexico. On August 2d a bill relating 
solely to Oregon was introduced, and to it was attached the 
Wilmot Proviso, a section of which extended the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 embodying anti-slavery provision over the 
whole territory. “The House voted down that amendment, 
and the Senate, which had passed the measure, concurred in 
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the judgment and rescinded its action. President Polk on 
August 14th gave the bill his approval. In doing so, he 
declared that the line of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes 
sufficiently excluded slavery apart from the proviso. At the 
same time, he expressed regret that a bill had not been 
introduced and passed organizing the Mexican acquisition 
with Territorial government. Once more he commended to 
Congress the extension of the Missouri Compromise line as 
the proper plan of national subdivision. During July there 
had been a noteworthy effort made in the Senate to embrace 
Oregon, New Mexico, and California in a single Territorial 
bill. This met the slavery problem by proposing to refer 
the matter to the Supreme Court. This measure, known 
as the Clayton Compromise, passed the Senate, securing the 
votes of such extremists as Calhoun and Jefferson Davis; 
but the House laid the measure on the table, not a Whig 
representing a free State giving his vote for it. On Au- 
gust 14th, this session of Congress closed. During its 
sitting, Wisconsin had been admitted as a free State. 

‘The Democrats held their national convention in Balti- 
more from May 22d to the 26th. Four ballots were taken 
before a choice for president was secured. From the begin-. 
ning, Lewis Cass, of Michigan, held the lead. In common 
with the other candidates, he was against the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, and, like the rest of them, he was designated a North- 
ern man with Southern principles. Indeed, the preferences of 
the delegates in their votes were largely personal rather than 
political. General W. O. Butler received the nomination 
for vice-president. The resolutions of the convention ex- 
pressed the trust of the American Democracy in the patri- 
otism and discriminating justice of the American people. 
William L. Yancey, of Alabama, offered a resolution to the 
effect that the doctrine of non-interference with the rights 
of property of any portion of the people, either in the 
States or Territories, was the true Republican doctrine. 
This resolution was overwhelmingly rejected, the thirty-six 
affirmative votes coming from the slave States. 
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The Whig convention met at Philadelphia on June 7th, 
with every State represented except Texas. General Zach- 
ary Taylor, of Louisiana, received the nomination for presi- 
dent, upon the fourth ballot. General Taylor had obtained 
favor with the country as a “no-party man”; consequently, 
on the first ballot he was supported by representatives from 
all parts of the country, only eight States in the Union 
failing to accord him votes. New England, however, was 
committed to Webster and Clay. On the final ballot, Tay- 
lor’s vote came from every State in the Union. No com- 
mittee on resolutions was appointed, and the convention set 
forth no platform. The Whigs of the country at large were 
not satisfied to have the convention place them in such a 
non-committal position, and General Taylor was induced to 
give assurances that he sympathized with the purposes of 
the Whig party. ‘This secured him the support of promi- 
nent Whig leaders. 

The State of New York had sent to the Democratic 
Convention two delegations. One calling itself the “ Barn- 
burners” was under the leadership of John Dix, Samuel J. 
Tilden, and John Van Buren. The other, the “ Hunkers” 
were under Marcy and Dickinson. ‘The “ Barnburners” 
withdrew from the convention, but were not disposed quietly 
to submit to its proceedings. ‘They held a State conven- 
tion at Utica, New York, on June 22d and 23d, in which 
delegates from Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin participated, and put in nomination for president 
Martin Van Buren, with Henry Dodge, of Wisconsin, for 
vice-president. Van Buren gave a-reluctant acceptance, 
but Dodge declined, and supported General Cass. Still 
another convention was called in Ohio of persons dissatis- 
fied with the selections of the other nominating conven- 
tions. It was convened by the Ohio State Convention, and 
met at Buffalo, August gth. Charles Francis Adams, of 
Massachusetts, presided, representatives of seventeen States 
were present, and the membership of the convention num- 
bered about two hundred. Martin Van Buren received the 
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endorsement of the convention for president, and Charles 
Francis Adams, of Massachusetts, was tendered the vice- 
presidential nomination by acclamation. This convention 
denounced the Baltimore convention for “ stifling the voice 
of a great constituency,” and the Philadelphia convention 
for “abandoning its distinctive principles for mere avail- 
ability.” It declared that “Slavery in the several States of 
this Union which recognized its existence depends upon 
State laws alone, which cannot be repealed or modified by 
the Federal government, and for which laws that govern- 
ment is not responsible. We therefore propose no interfer- 
ence with slavery by Congress within the limits of any 
State.”” Upon the question of slavery in the Territories, it 
asserted that “the true and in the judgment of this conven- 
tion the only safe means of preventing the extension of 
slavery into territory now free is to prohibit its existence in 
all such territory by an act of Congress. . . . We accept 
the issue which the slave power has forced upon us, and to 
their demand for more slave States and more slave territory, 
our calm, our final answer is, no more slave States and no 
more slave territory.” After demanding the admission of 
Oregon, California, and New Mexico as free States, and 
declaring that “there must be no more compromises with 
slavery; if made, they must be repealed,” the platform 
concluded “ We inscribe on our banners, ‘Free Soil, Free 
Speech, Free Labor and Free Men,’ and under it we will 
fight on, and fight ever, until a triumphant victory shall 
reward our exertions.” 

The admission of four new States, Florida, Texas, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin, since the preceding presidential campaign _ 
had raised the number of States in the Union to thirty and 
had increased the electoral vote to two hundred and ninety. 
For the first time in the history of the Federal government 
all the presidential electors were to be chosen on the same 
day, in accordance with an act of Congress, passed in 1845, 
which provided that “The electors of president and vice- 
president shall be appointed in each State on the ‘Tuesday 
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next after the first Monday in the month of November in 
the year in which they are to be appointed.” 

The campaign was a spirited one. The Whig leaders, 
however, were slow in giving their support to the war veteran. 
Clay was now in his seventieth year, and was preparing to 
lay aside the ambitions and the earnest endeavors of a long 
political career. And yet Clay could not refrain from taking 
part in the contest. Besought by Whig delegations to 
address the people on the topics of the day, he made a 
speech that became the keynote for the Whig opposition in 
the Congress which was soon to assemble. The theme 
of his speech was the unnatural war with Mexico. He re- 
ferred to his Raleigh letter of 1844 in which he had prophe- 
sied that in the case of Texas “annexation and war were 
identical.” He recited the events which had transpired from 
the time he made that expression, and summarized his 
propositions in the form of a series of resolutions which he 
proposed to his Lexington audience for adoption. Action 
was taken unanimously. These resolutions traversed famil- 
iar ground. ‘They set forth that the Mexican war had been 
brought about by deceit and unrighteousness, although its 
prosecution was a national duty; that Congress had failed 
to specify any objects which it sought to gain by the war, 
and that this omission should be remedied; that, if the 
administration entertained designs for the wholesale subju- 
gation and incorporation of Mexico, these designs should be 
vigorously opposed, and that the United States ought to mani- 
fest the virtues of moderation and magnanimity. Finally, 
he declared that the country ought to disclaim all ‘wish or 
desire to acquire any foreign territory whatever, for the 
purpose of propagating slavery, or of introducing slaves from 
the United States.” Yet Clay was a slaveholder himself, 
and he had not placed himself squarely upon the radical 
platform of the Wilmot Proviso. 

The course of events had settled all these questions for 
good or ill, and Clay, after the nomination of Taylor, had 
placed before him the alternative of giving his support to 
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the man who had been instrumental in giving shape to poli- 
cies which he strongly disapproved. Clay was chagrined that 
the choice of the Whigs had fallen upon a man whom he 
opposed, and felt that his old power had deserted him. In 
response to solicitations to declare himself with regard to 
Taylor’s candidacy, he replied to his friends’ inquiries: “I 
have been much importuned from various quarters to indorse 
General Taylor as a good Whig, who will, if elected, act on 
Whig principles and carry out Whig measures. But how 
can I do that? Can I say that in his hands Whig measures 
will be safe and secure, when he refuses to pledge himself to 
their support? When some of his most active friends say 
they are obsolete? When he is presented as a no-party 
candidate? When the Whig Convention at Philadelphia 
refused to recognize or proclaim its attachment to any 
principles or measures, and actually laid on the table reso- 
lutions having that object in view?” His personal feelings 
in the matter were also given expression: ‘Ought I to 
come out as a warm and partisan supporter of a candidate 
who, in a reversal of our conditions, announced his purpose 
to remain a candidate, and consequently to oppose me, so 
far as it depended upon himself? ‘Tell me, what reciprocity 
is this? Magnanimity is a noble virtue, and I have always 
endeavored to practise it; but it has its limits, and the line 
of demarkation between it and meanness is not always 
discernible.” 

In spite of the active campaign of the Democrats with 
slavery extension as their argument, and in spite of the 
battle cry of the supporters of Van Buren and Adams, “ free 
soil, free speech, free labor, and free men!”, Zachary 
‘Taylor was elected President of the United States. 

‘The new president was inaugurated on Monday, March 
5, 1849. His inaugural was brief, and did not declare a 
policy. ‘The character of his address appears in the follow- 
ing citation: “It shall be my study to recommend such 
constitutional measures to Congress as may be necessary 
and proper to secure encouragement and protection to the 
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great interests of agriculture, commerce, and manufacture, 
to improve our rivers and harbors, to provide for the speedy 
extinguishment of the public debt, to enforce a strict 
accountability on the part of all officers of the government, 
and the utmost economy in all public expenditures. But it 
is for the wisdom of Congress itself, in which all legislative 
powers are vested by the Constitution, to regulate these 
and other matters of domestic policy. I shall look with 
confidence to the enlightened patriotism of that body to 
adopt such measures of conciliation as may harmonize con- 
flicting interests and tend to perpetuate that Union, which 
should be the paramount object of our hopes and affections. 
In any action calculated to promote an object so near the 
heart of every one who truly loves his country, I will 
zealously unite with the codrdinate branches of the gov- 
ernment.” 

The members of his Cabinet with their portfolios were as 
follows: John M. Clayton, of Delaware, secretary of state; 
William M. Meredith, of Pennsylvania, secretary of the 
treasury; William W. Preston, of South Carolina, secretary 
of the navy; George W. Crawford, of Georgia, secretary of 
war; Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, secretary of the interior; 
Jacob Collamer, of Vermont, postmaster-general; and Rev- 
erdy Johnson, of Maryland, attorney-general. “Taylor was 
a man of “strong sagacity and a facility to grasp through 
all films of controversy the essential thing to be achieved. 
Not incisive in speech like Jackson, this old soldier was 
found frank and affable,—one who bore himself with modest 
sincerity in his new and strange position, who was sensible 
and practical, not disposed to conceal the strong feelings 
he entertained over grievances he had borne from others, 
yet in his general mood and bearing benignant.”” Clay hid 
his displeasure with the new president behind the imper- 
turbable demeanor and captivating grace which was his 
peculiar charm, but Webster openly courted Taylor’s favor. 
The president, conscious of his inexperience in his new office, 
naturally sought counsel, but he avoided the men of the 
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old school and turned to such persons as young Senator 
Seward, of New York. The Whigs of the Empire State 
were brought into working harmony with the new adminis- 
tration. But to cement that harmony, Thurlow Weed, a 
common friend, had invited Fillmore and Seward, the rival 
leaders, to dine with him at Albany when on their way to 
Washington. Weed relates that “Here everything was 
pleasantly arranged. ‘The vice-president and the senator 
were to consult from time to time, as should become neces- 
sary, and agree upon the important appointments to be made 
in our State.” Fillmore was the first to profit by the policy 
of amity, and received the custom house patronage of New 
York. Seward became the trusted adviser of the adminis- 
tration. Another prominent counsellor of the president was 
his friend Crittenden, from Kentucky. Abbott Lawrence, 
of Massachusetts, who would have been admitted to like 
intimacy, had received the appointment of minister to Eng- 
land. William C. Rives was sent to the court of France. 

But events of vaster moment than the turning out of 
office of one man and another were transpiring at this time. 
Before the close of Congress, Calhoun had gathered in con- 
vention the Southern members of Congress and had them 
endorse and issue an address of his framing. The declara- 
tion set forth the difficulties encountered by the Southern 
States in recovering fugitive slaves, protested vigorously 
against the anti-slavery agitation of the abolitionists, and 
demanded for the slaveowner the right to emigrate with his 
slaves into the Territories. It also arraigned the House 
for its action in regard to New Mexico and California. 
Although more than eighty members attended this conven- 
tion, which assembled on June 3, 1850, only about forty 
signed the declaration; but it was published throughout 
the South with great satisfaction, and was regarded by 
its authors as a second Declaration of Independence. In 
the original draft the introductory clause was, in part, 
as follows: “Not excepting the declaration which sepa- 
rated you and the United Colonies from the parent country. 
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That involved your independence; but this your all, not 
excepting your safety.” In its modified form the opening 
clause, with its context, was as follows: “« We, whose names 
are hereunto annexed, address you in the discharge of what 
we believe to be a solemn duty on the most important 
subject ever presented for your consideration. We allude 
to the conflict between the two great sections of the Union, 
growing out of a difference of feeling and opinion in refer- 
ence to the relation existing between the two races, the 
European and African, which inhabit the Southern section, 
and the acts of aggression and encroachment to which it 
has led. The conflict commenced not long after the ac- 
knowledgment of our Independence, and has gradually in- 
creased until it has arrayed the great body of the North 
against the South on this most vital subject. In the prog- 
ress of this conflict, aggression has followed aggression, and 
encroachment encroachment, until they have reached a point 
when a regard for peace and safety will not permit us to 
remain longer silent. The object of this address is to give 
you a clear, correct, but brief account of the whole series 
of aggressions and encroachments on your rights, with a 
statement of the dangers to which they expose you. Our 
object in making it is not to cause excitement, but to put 
you in full possession of all facts and circumstances neces- 
sary to a full and just conception of a deep-seated disease, 
which threatens great danger to you and the whole body 
politic. We act on the impression, that in a popular gov- 
ernment like ours, a true conception of the actual character 
and state of a disease is indispensable to effecting a cure.” 
The list of grievances which have been summarized followed 
the motive clause, and the document closed with a picture 
of the condition in the South unless the demands of the 
declaration were obtained. Emancipation of the'slaves was 
pictured as the worst possible expedient that the government 
could adopt. 

But of even greater moment were the resolutions adopted 
by the Virginia legislature in the same year. They set forth 
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that the adoption and the attempted enforcement of the 
Wilmot Proviso would leave the people of Virginia only 
the alternatives of submission “to aggression and outrage” 
or “of determined resistance at all hazards and to the last 
extremity.” ‘The status of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia was also considered by the legislature, and a resolution 
was passed to the effect that the abolition of the slave trade 
in that territory of the government would be a direct attack 
upon the institution peculiar to the Southern States. Many 
public meetings throughout the South approved the Virginia 
resolutions, as did several Democratic legislatures. In Mis- 
souri, the legislature passed resolutions against the principle 
of the Wilmot Proviso and gave instructions to the Mis- 
souri senators and representatives to act in codperation 
with the members from the slaveholding States. Senator 
Benton, who was opposed to the extension of slavery, felt 
that he was singled out by these resolutions for attack; 
and when the Senate adjourned, he repaired to Missouri, 
where he waged a vigorous warfare with the slavery ex- 
tensionists. He addressed a number of public meetings in 
vindication of his course and reprobating Calhoun and his 
associates. 

In Tennessee the Democratic State Central Committee 
had issued an address to the voters in which occurred these 
words: ‘The encroachments of our Northern brethren have 
reached a point where forbearance on our part ceases to be 
a virtue.” Kentucky also was determined upon the reten- 
tion of slavery. Henry Clay having written a letter de- 
signed to influence the Constitutional Convention which 
was about to assemble, in which he indorsed the plan grad- 
ually to emancipate the slaves of Kentucky, was called 
upon by a mass meeting in Trimble County to resign his 
place as senator. Throughout the State the liberation of 
the slaves was made an issue and furnished a text for 
political declamation in every county. When the conven- 
tion met and formulated its views upon the subject, it 
not only failed to adopt a plan of gradual emancipation, 
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but embodied in the new constitution in vigorous terms 
a declaration favoring the right of property in slaves and 
their increase. 

Such was the feeling in the border States, but in the 
cotton States sentiment was even more intense. A Southern 
Confederacy was no unusual toast at political festive gather- 
ings. Whigs and Democrats alike were outspoken in favor 
of slavery extension, and community of interest rapidly broke 
down political barriers and welded the people into a homo- 
geneous slave party. The Northern Whigs were slow to 
accept the fact that they were being deserted by their South- 
ern party associates. “They were also slow to realize that the 
two sections of the party could not meet on common ground. 
‘The Northern view was expressed by the New York Tribune, 
which maintained that “‘the Southern Whigs want the great 
question settled in such a manner as shall not humble and 
exasperate the South; Southern ‘ Loco-focos’ [ Democrats | 
want it so settled as to conduce to the extension of the 
power and influence of slavery.” While the legislatures 
of the Southern States were expressing emphatic sentiments 
with regard to the rights of the South in the institution of 
slavery, the legislatures of the North were fighting slavery 
in the Territories. Many States also instructed their sena- 
tors and representatives to work for the abolishment of the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia. In this action 
party lines were obliterated, the question was becoming dis- 
tinctly sectional, but the Northern Whigs were more pro- 
nounced in their anti-slavery sentiments than the regular 
Democrats. The attitude of the Whigs of New York State 
was declared by Greeley to be “the restriction of slavery 
within its present limits as one of the cardinal principles of 
our political faith.” The Free-soilers, however, demanded 
that the general government should forbid slavery wherever 
it had the power. Charles Sumner, a brilliant leader of the 
Massachusetts Free-soilers, wrote the address adopted by 
the convention at Worcester, Massachusetts, which pro- 
claimed ‘opposition to slavery wherever we are responsible 
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for it,” and specified the new Territories and the District 
of Columbia. 

In the meanwhile, the position of President Taylor upon 
the question was watched with great interest by both sides, 
and it was seen that he was inclined to favor the anti-slavery 
attitude. The South was bitter in her complaint that the 
majority of the president’s Cabinet favored the Wilmot 
Proviso and the president’s speech at Mercer, Pennsylvania, 
in August, 1849, strengthened the impression of the Southern 
people with regard to the president’s views. He said: “ The 
people of the North need have no apprehension of the fur- 
ther extension of slavery, the necessity of a third party 
organization on this score would soon be obviated.” 

The State elections of this year were on the whole not so 
favorable to the Whigs as in the presidential election. The 
Van Buren and Cass Democrats had generally united on 
the State tickets, although the difference on the anti-slavery 
question was manifested by the fact that some State plat- 
forms ignored the question of slavery, while other States 
promulgated anti-slavery platforms. 

Developments in California were reconciling the oppos- 
ing sections with regard to that Territory. Shortly after his 
inauguration, President Taylor sent T. Butler King, Whig 
Congressman from Georgia, as his special agent to Cali- 
fornia to guide the sentiment of the people in the formation 
of a State government. It was then under a semi-military 
government. ‘T’he discovery of gold had speedily and vastly 
enhanced the national appreciation of California. The first 
immigrants attracted thither by the newly discovered gold 
fields were drawn from Mexico, Peru, Chili, China, and 
the Hawaiian Islands. But, as the American population 
augmented these heterogeneous elements, the national genius 
for organization was manifested by the American pioneers. 
When a convention met at Monterey on the 3d of Septem- 
ber, 1849, with the object of forming a State, it included 
men of finance, of the various professions, merchants, me- 
chanics, farmers, and gold seekers. A varied company, but 
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of respectable intellectual character. The constitution was 
largely modelled after those of New York and Iowa. No 
objection was offered by the convention to the clause in the 
bill of rights which forever prohibited slavery in the State. 
Bancroft gives the following explanation of this seemingly 
strange circumstance: “At first sight this unanimity may 
seem strange, as where labor was scarce and high and gold 
plenty it might seem desirable to have slaves. But I think 
the gist of the whole matter is contained in the following 
statement of a voting citizen: ‘One of the prominent 
questions in the election was an expression as to whether 
slavery shall be allowed in California; the candidate, though 
a Louisianian, was opposed out and out to the introduction 
of slavery here, and so we all voted for him. For myself, 
I was of the opinion of an old mountaineer, who, leaning 
against the tent-pole, harangued the crowd, that in a country 
where every white man made a slave of himself there was 
no use in keeping niggers.’ ” 

When Congress met on December 3, 1849, it was evi- 
dent that there was a most marked increase in sectional 
feeling, and that legislation would be hampered and delayed 
by the augmented discord between North and South. Robert 
C. Winthrop, who had been Speaker of the last House, was 
renominated. But Winthrop was not destined to meet the 
problems of the position in the new Congress, as Howell 
Cobb, of Georgia, the nominee of the Democrats, was 
elected to the position. But his victory was not achieved 
until the House had wasted two weeks of the session in 
balloting. The new Speaker was distinguished particularly 
by his devotion to the interests and institutions of the 
South, a fact which found illustration in his appointment 
of committees. The New York Tribune of January 23, 
1850, commented upon the composition of the committees 
as follows: ‘Although the Whigs and Free-soilers are a 
majority, yet only one from their number is a chairman of 
any one of the thirty-seven committees, of the other thirty- 
six chairmen, nineteen are Locos from the slave States, and 
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seventeen Locos from the free States. “Texas, Alabama, 
and South Carolina afford five chairmen; the three millions 
of New York only one.” 

As soon as the House was organized, the president sent 
his message to Congress. He said that advices from Cali- 
fornia had given him reason to believe that that Territory 
had adopted a State constitution and would soon apply for 
admission to the Union. In regard to New Mexico he 
counselled Congress to abide by the determination of the 
people themselves, and not to seek to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of a State government. He closed his message 
with the following expression upon the perpetuity of the 
Union: “ But attachment to the Union of the states should 
be habitually fostered in every American heart. For more 
than half a century, during which kingdoms and empires 
have fallen, this Union has stood unshaken. The patriots 
who formed it have long since descended to the grave; yet 
still it remains, the proudest monument to their memory, 
and the object of affection and admiration with every one 
worthy to bear the American name. In my judgment, its 
dissolution would be the greatest of calamities; and to avert 
that should be the study of every American. Upon its pres- 
ervation must depend our own happiness and that of count- 
less generations to come. Whatever dangers may threaten 
it, I shall stand by it and maintain it in its integrity to the 
full extent of the obligations imposed and the power con- 
ferred upon me by the Constitution.” 

‘The proposition of President Taylor with regard to Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico, had the effect of postponing Con- 
gressional action with regard to the extension of the Wilmot 
Proviso, and so of preventing debate in relation to the 
balancing of slave and free territory. The cardinal idea 
of Taylor’s proposition, to keep the admission of California 
in the foreground of national interest as the pressing object 
of legislation, while passing over issues which were contro- 
versial, was acceptable to Northern men. But, on the other 
hand, the Southern members were not satisfied with a literal 
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concession such as the plan of the president offered them 
because they saw in it a method by which the Territories 
through incorporating into their constitutions a free clause 
would be constituted free States. In a later characteriza- 
tion of the plan Webster likened it to simple King Lear’s 
proposal to steal up behind his adversaries by shoeing his 
horses with felt. “The South would have displayed wisdom 
by accepting the plan of the president, which preserved the 
vital principle for which that section contended, while at 
the same time it avoided subjects irritating and controversial. 
But the South generally was in the frame of mind of one 
member who gave vent to his feelings in the declaration: 
«My Southern blood and feelings are up and I feel as if I 
am prepared to fight at all hazards and to the last extrem- 
ity.” The House, deprived of a strong leader by the death 
of Adams, discussed and argued and debated, but arrived at 
no worthy conclusions, and the scene of the contest shifted 
to the Senate. There, Fillmore presided over the debates. 
The personnel of the Senate included Sam Houston, of 
Texas, Seward and Samuel P. Chase, of Ohio. Seward was 
the close friend of the administration, while Chase was the 
idealist of the Democratic party, having little faith in the 
Whigs, he hoped to see the Democrats arrayed in opposition 
to slavery expansion. In a word, Chase was a Free-soiler of 
Democratic antecedents and training. But towering above 
these men stood Webster, Calhoun, and Clay. Clay had 
been constrained by the Kentucky legislature to return to 
the Senate in spite of the fact that he was now an invalid. 
Calhoun also was in desperate health and close to death’s 
door. The first had as his great wish the uniting of the 
country in the ties of patriotism; the latter was yet the in- 
exorable advocate of his section. Clay had no other inten- 
tion than to remain a passive looker-on, but he could not 
abstain from responding to the demands made upon him for 
guidance. As he had led the Whig opposition to Tyler, 
now, inspired by very different motives, he became the 
leader of a division of that party, which placed itself in 
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opposition to President Taylor’s policy. Instead of single 
legislation for California, he conceived the idea of the inclu- 
sion of the many disputed matters in an omnibus bill. Ever 
a compromiser, he sought by this plan so to set concession 
against concession as to quell opposition on either side of 
the Senate. 

It was the 21st of January, 1850, when the president’s 
plan was fully stated in an executive message, and on the 
29th of the same month, Clay offered what was in effect a 
substitute plan. In so doing he was closely paralleling his 
action toward the financial proposals of President Tyler. 
The object of his plan was stated to be to secure “the 
peace, concord, and harmony of the Union.” Its provi- 
sions were: 

First, The admission of California with her free Con- 
stitution. 

Secondly, As slavery does not exist by law and is not 
likely to be introduced into any of the territory acquired 
from Mexico, Territorial governments should be established 
by Congress without any restriction as to slavery. 

Thirdly, The boundary between Texas and New Mexico, 
which was in dispute, was determined. 

Fourthly, Directs the payment of the bona fide public 
debt of Texas contracted prior to the annexation, for which 
the duties on foreign imports were pledged, upon the con- 
dition that Texas relinquish her claim to any part of New 
Mexico. 

Fifthly, Declares that it is inexpedient to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia without the consent of Mary- 
land, of the people of the district, and without just com- 
pensation to the owners of slaves. 

Sixthly, Declares for the prohibition of the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia. 

Seventhly, More effectual provision should be made for 
the rendition of fugitive slaves. 

Eighthly, Declares that Congress has no power to inter- 
fere with the slave trade between the States. 
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Several days after the introduction of these resolutions, 
Clay spoke upon them in the Senate. At the time he was 
so weak that he could hardly mount the steps of the Capitol 
without pausing to rest. The floor of the Senate and the 
galleries were thronged, a brilliant audience representing 
the grace and beauty, as well as the intelligence, of the 
capital, waited expectantly to hear the aged statesman. As 
the correspondent of one of the New York papers wrote, 
Mr. Clay’s unrivalled popularity had secured him “an au- 
dience such as no other statesman, no matter however able 
and respected, has ever before obtained here. To get within 
hearing of his voice I found to be impossible.”” When Clay 
arose he was greeted with an outburst of applause which has 
had few parallels in the history of Senate debates. By the 
supreme effort of a strong will the speaker conquered the in- 
firmities of his body, throwing off for the time the evidences 
of age and debility, casting himself loose upon the sea of 
thought, of sentiment and of feeling, he was upborne upon 
the billows of his own creation, while his auditors trembled 
in apprehension of his collapse. 

For two days he held the floor in a tremendous appeal 
to the North for concession and to the South for peace. 
He sought to bring the members from the North to see that 
the enactment of the Wilmot Proviso would be an unnec- 
essary provocation to the South, since there was no slavery 
existing in the Territories acquired from Mexico and there 
was little likelihood of its extension to them. He described 
the ominous unrest in the country in these words: “At this 
moment we have in the legislative bodies of this Capitol 
and in the States twenty odd furnaces in full blast, emit- 
ting heat and passion and intemperance and diffusing them 
throughout the extent of this broad land.” He declared his 
purpose to be to “ form such a scheme of accommodation”’ 
as would obviate “the sacrifice of any great principle” by 
either section of the country. He declared that concession 
by each side was necessary, the concession “not of prin- 
ciple, but of feeling, of opinion in relations to matters in 
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controversy between them.” In his appeal to the North 
he exclaimed: ‘“‘ What do you want, who reside in the free 
States? You want that there shall be no slavery introduced 
into the territories acquired from Mexico. Well, have you 
not got it in California already, if admitted as a State? 
Have you not got it in New Mexico, in all human proba- 
bility, also? ~ What more do you want? You have got what 
is worth a thousand Wilmot Provisos. You have got nature 
itself on your side. You have the fact itself on your side.” 
He declared, however, that it was necessary to give New 
Mexico a Territorial government and not to let matters run 
on irregularly. He reminded his hearers of the fact that in 
the previous September the people of New Mexico had held 
a convention, had chosen a delegate to Congress and had 
instructed him to inform that body that their actual govern- 
ment was “temporary, doubtful, uncertain, and inefficient in 
character and operation,” and that they were “surrounded 
and despoiled by barbarous foes, and ruin appears inevitably 
before us, unless speedy and effectual protection be extended 
to us by the United States.”” On the subject of the rendi- 
tion of fugitive slaves Clay took strongly Southern ground, 
although up to that point he had endeavored to have the 
scales of compromise evenly balanced. On this point 
he declared: “ Upon this subject I do not think that we 
have just and serious cause of complaint against the free 
States. . . . It is our duty to make the law more 
effective; and I shall go with the senator from the South 
who goes furthest in making penal laws and imposing the 
heaviest sanctions for the recovery of fugitive slaves and 
the restoration of them to their owners.” Clay added some 
general considerations. Said he: “There have been, un- 
happily, mutual causes of agitation furnished by one class 
of the States as well as by the other, though, I admit, not 
in the same degree by the slave States as by the free States.” 
He made an appeal to both sides to do something to allay 
the unrest of the nation and pictured in glowing language 
the prosperity and resources of the country and attributed 
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its wealth as well as its success in demonstrating Demo- 
cratic principles of government to the fact of union. Ina 
prophetic outburst he declared that: “If the two portions 
of the confederacy should be involved in civil war, in which 
the effort on the one side would be to restrain the introduc- 
tion of slavery into the new territories, and on the other 
side to force its introduction there, what a spectacle should 
we present to the contemplation of astonished mankind! An 
effort to propagate wrong! It would be a war in which we 
should have no sympathy, no good wishes, in which all 
mankind would be against us, and in which our own history 
itself would be against us!” 

Not many days after Clay’s speech, representatives from 
California appeared in the House and after the inauguration 
of a State governor Gwin and Frémont came with creden- 
tials of the legislature of that State to the Senate. On the 13th 
of February the president submitted to Congress an official 
copy of the California constitution. Jefferson Davis made 
a speech against the compromise resolutions, in which he 
took the ground that Calhoun held, that slavery, not being 
local, but an institution of the United States, followed the flag. 
On the other hand, Benton covered thoroughly the ground of 
Spanish possession and administration of the newly acquired 
territory, showing that the Spanish government had abolished 
slavery in every foot of it. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE GREAT DEBATES 


Tue climax of the debate on the Compromise of 1850 
was reached early in March, when three remarkable 
addresses were delivered, differing in point of view and ex- 
pression, each setting forth certain phases of public opinion. 
The speakers were Calhoun, Webster, and Seward. The 
speech of the first, delivered by Senator Mason, was, in a 
sense, his valedictory to the Senate, his last pregnant 
utterance upon the theme which had been the passion of 
his life. 

The speech was delivered on the 4th of March and was 
interesting mainly because of its statement with carefulness 
and precision of the numerical preponderance of the North 
and the reasons for Southern discontent. He declared that 
the ordinance of 1787 and the Missouri Compromise had 
excluded the South from territory that should have been left 
“open to the emigration of masters with their slaves.” He 
declaimed against the tariff and the system of internal im- 
provements as militating against the interests of his section, 
and inveighed against the steady assumption of increased 
powers by the Federal government at the expense of the 
rights of the States. He declared that the dissimilar inter- 
ests of the North and South were swinging them out of a 
common orbit, and pointed to the split in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Baptist Church, and to the impend- 
ing separation in the Presbyterian Church as portentous 
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signs of national dissolution. He added that the salvation 
of the Union rested with the North and that the method 
was by according to the South equal rights in the acquired 
territory; satisfaction in the matter of fugitive slaves; the 
cessation of abolition agitation; and consent to an amend- 
ment to the Constitution ‘“ which will restore to the South, 
in substance, the power she possessed of protecting herself 
before the equilibrium between the two sections was de- 
stroyed by the action of this government.” He further said 
that the test of the attitude of the North toward the South 
would be furnished by its action in the case of California. 
He declared that its admittance with a free-clause con- 
stitution would be construed as notice served upon the 
South that the opposing section had a fixed determination 
irretrievably to destroy the equilibrium between the two 
sections. 

The nature of the constitutional amendment which Cal- 
houn proposed should be adopted in the interests of the 
South appears in a posthumous essay. It was to provide 
for the election of two presidents, one for the North and 
the other for the South; both of whom were to have the 
power of veto upon legislation. The effect of the system 
of compromise upon the subject of slavery distribution is 
seen in this curious proposition of checks and balances 
upon the national executive. The constitutional amend- 
ment suggestion was not regarded with favor in the South, 
but Calhoun’s personal leadership insured him a following 
of some fifty members of Congress. 

‘Two of the great triumvirate had now spoken. There 
was a third to be heard. Daniel Webster rose to deliver 
his “Seventh of March Speech.” Webster had maintained 
a haughty reserve throughout the winter. Unplacated and 
unapproachable, he declined all attempts of persons to give 
him advice. Now that he was to express himself upon the 
great theme, he gathered all the forces of his mighty nature 
together, marshalled the resources of his intellect, called 
to his aid the keenness of satire, the power of pathos, the 
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sublimity of figures of speech and set forth in a ponder- 
ous speech that carried his auditors by its very force, the 
theme as he had framed his convictions upon it. There 
was no one more versed in the history and structure of the 
national government than Webster. The man, who had 
during his public career written the nation’s history into 
the annals of his own life, could command the attention 
not only of those who were his auditors upon this occa- 
sion, but the attention of the country and of the world. 
Edward Everett well said of him: “Whosoever in after 
times shall write the history of the United States for the 
last forty years will write the life of Daniel Webster.” 
His profound legal sagacity might well evoke from Seward 
the tribute “ Whatever else concerning him has been contro- 
verted by anybody, the fifty thousand lawyers of the United 
States conceded to him an unapproachable supremacy at 
the bar.” 

He had given to his speech the title “ For the Union and 
the Constitution.” He knew that he was going to offend 
the conscience party in his own State, but he consoled him- 
self for the loss of home allegiance with the declaration 
that, henceforth an American, he should have no locality 
but America. The speech was in effect an approval of 
Clay’s resolutions without an acknowledgment of Clay, and 
at the same time compliment almost to the point of adula- 
tion was bestowed upon Calhoun and his Southern associates. 
Clay might speak for the sentiment of compromise, Calhoun 
might be the exponent of the Southern conscience, but it 
remained for Webster to announce the limits of concessions 
to be expected from Northern-born Whigs, who, like him- 
_ self, were swayed by strong anti-slavery convictions. Clay 
called for compromise and conciliation, but Clay could 
pledge the South nothing of that which Webster, with an 
ampleness that astounded his hearers, laid at her feet. Con- 
cessions indeed! Rather were they the elements of a com- 
plete capitulation. Webster appealed to the South to behold 
the brotherly love of the North. He called to the South to 
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“come out into the light of day and enjoy the fresh air of 
liberty and union.” He began his speech as follows: “I 
wish to speak to-day, not as a Massachusetts man, nor as a 
Northern man, but as an American, and a member of the 
Senate of the United States. It is fortunate that there is 
a Senate of the United States; a body not yet moved from 
its propriety, not lost to a just sense of its own dignity 
and its own high responsibilities, and a body to which the 
country looks with confidence for wise, moderate, patriotic, 
and healing counsels. It is not to be denied that we live 
in the midst of strong agitations, and are surrounded by 
very considerable dangers to our institutions of government. 
The imprisoned winds are let loose. The East, the West, 
the North, and the stormy South, all combine to throw the 
whole ocean into commotion, to toss its billows to the skies, 
and to disclose its profoundest depths. I do not affect to 
regard myself, Mr. President, as holding, or as fit to hold, 
the helm in this combat of the political elements; but I have 
a duty to perform, and I mean to perform it with fidelity— 
not without a sense of surrounding dangers, but not without 
hope. I have a part to act, not for my own security or 
safety, for I am looking out for no fragment upon which to 
float away from the wreck, if wreck there must be, but for 
the good of the whole, and the preservation of the whole; 
and there is that which will keep me to my duty during this 
struggle, whether the sun and the stars shall appear, or shall 
not appear, for many days. I speak to-day for the preser- 
vation of the Union. ‘Hear me for my cause.’ I speak 
to-day, out of a solicitous and anxious heart, for the resto- 
ration to the country of that quiet and that harmony which 
make the blessings of this Union so rich and so dear to us 
all. ‘These are the topics that I propose to myself to dis- 
cuss; these are the motives, and the sole motives, that 
influence me in the wish to communicate my opinions to 
the Senate and the country; and if I can do anything, how- 
ever little, for the promotion of these ends, I shall have 
accomplished all that I desire.” 
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When the speaker came to the subject of peaceable 
secession, which had been broached by Calhoun, he said: 
“‘I should much prefer to have heard from every member 
on this floor declarations of opinion that this Union should 
never be dissolved, than the declarations of opinion, that, in 
any case, under the pressure of any circumstances, such a 
dissolution was possible. I hear with pain, and anguish, 
and distress, the word ‘secession,’ especially when it falls 
from the lips of those who are eminently patriotic, and 
known to the country, and known all over the world, for 
their political services. Secession! Peaceable secession! 
Sir, your eyes and mine are never destined to see that 
miracle. The dismemberment of this vast country without 
convulsion! ‘The breaking up of the fountains of the great 
deep without ruffling the surface! Who is so foolish—I 
beg everybody’s pardon—as to expect to see any such thing? 
Sir, he who sees these States now revolving in harmony 
around a common centre, expecting to see them quit their 
places, and fly off, without convulsion, may look, the next 
hour, to see the heavenly bodies rush from their spheres, 
and jostle against each other in the realms of space, without 
producing the crash of the universe. There can be no such 
thing as a peaceable secession. Peaceable secession is an 
utter impossibility. Is the great Constitution under which 
we live here, covering this whole country—is it to be thawed 
and melted away by secession, as the snows on the moun- 
tain melt under the influence of a vernal sun—disappear 
unobserved, and die off? No, sir! No, sir! I will not 
state what might produce the disruption of the States; but, 
sir, I see it as plainly as I see the sun in heaven—I see that 
disruption must produce such a war as | will not describe 
in its twofold character! 

««Peaceable secession! peaceable secession! The con- 
current agreement of all the members of this great republic 
to separate! . . . Why, what would be the result? 
Where is the line to be drawn? What States are to secede? 
What is to remain American? What amIto be? An 
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American no longer? Where is the flag of the republic 
to remain? Where is the eagle still to tower? or is he to 
cower, and shriek, and fall to the ground? Why, sir, our 
ancestors—our fathers and our grandfathers, those of them 
that are yet living amongst us with prolonged lives—would 
rebuke and reproach us; and our children and our grand- 
children would cry out shame upon us if we of this gener- 
ation should dishonor these ensigns of the power of the 
government and the harmony of the Union which is every 
day felt among us with so much joy and gratitude. What 
is to become of the army? What is to become of the navy? 
What is to become of the public lands? How is each of 
the thirty States to defend itself? I know, although the 
idea has not been stated distinctly. There is to be a South- 
ern Confederacy. I do not mean, when I allude to this 
statement, that anyone seriously contemplates such a state 
of things. I do not mean to say that it is true, but I have 
heard it suggested elsewhere, that that idea has originated 
in a design to separate. I am sorry, sir, that it has ever 
been thought of, talked of, or dreamed of, in the wildest 
flights of human imagination. But the idea must be of a 
separation including the slave States upon one side and the 
free States on the other. Sir, there is not—I may express 
myself too strongly, perhaps, but some things, some moral 
things, are almost as impossible as other natural or physi- 
cal things; and I hold the idea of the separation of these 
States, these that are free to form one government, and those 
that are slaveholding to form another, as a moral impossi- 
bility. We could not separate the States by any such line, 
if we were to draw it. We could not sit down here to-day 
and draw a line of separation that would satisfy any five 
men in the country. There are natural causes that would 
keep and tie us together; and there are social and domestic 
relations which we could not break if we would, and which 
we should not if we could. Sir, nobody can look over the 
face of this country at the present moment—nobody can see 
where its population is the most dense and growing—without 
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being ready to admit, and compelled to admit, that ere long 
America will be in the Valley of the Mississippi.” 

In his peroration Mr. Webster made a strong appeal for 
the preservation of the Union: “And now,” he said, 
‘instead of speaking of the possibility or utility of seces- 
sion, instead of dwelling in these caverns of darkness, instead 
of groping with those ideas so full of all that is horrid and 
horrible, let us come out into the light of day; let us enjoy 
the fresh airs of Liberty and Union; let us cherish those 
hopes which belong to us; let us devote ourselves to those 
great objects that are fit for our consideration and our action; 
let us raise our conceptions to the magnitude and the im- 
portance of the duties that devolve upon us; let our com- 
prehension be as broad as the country for which we act, 
our aspirations as high as its certain destiny; let us not be 
pygmies in a case that calls for men. Never did there 
devolve on any generation of men higher trusts than now 
devolve upon us for the preservation of this Constitution, 
and the harmony and peace of all who are destined to live 
under it. Let us make our generation one of the strongest 
and the brightest links in that golden chain which is des- 
tined, I fondly believe, to grapple the people of all the 
States to this Constitution for ages to come. It is a great 
popular constitutional government, guarded by legislation, 
by law, by judicature, and defended by the whole affections 
of the people. No monarchical throne presses these States 
together; no iron chain of despotic power encircles them; 
they live and stand upon a government popular in its form, 
representative in its character, founded upon principles of 
equality, and calculated, we hope, to last forever. In all 
its history it has been beneficent; it has trodden down no 
man’s liberty; it has crushed no State. Its daily respiration 
is liberty and patriotism, its yet youthful veins are full of 
enterprise, courage, and honorable love of glory and renown. 
Large before, the country has now, by recent events, become 
vastly larger. This republic now extends, with a vast 
breadth, across the whole continent. The two great seas 
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of the world wash the one and the other shore. We realize, 
on a mighty scale, the beautiful description of the orna- 
mental edging of the buckler of Achilles: 


<< «Now the broad shield complete the artist crown’d 
With his last hand, and pour’d the ocean round ; 
In living silver seem’d the waves to roll, 
And beat the buckler’s verge, and bound the whole.’ ’” 


The speech produced a profound sensation in the Senate 
and a profound effect upon the nation at large. And yet it 
was lacking that note of strong conviction which rang 
through his reply to Hayne and to Calhoun. The North 
regarded it as a compromise upon a subject which did not 
admit of compromise. Although it is difficult at this day 
to determine all the causes of anger which the “Seventh of 
March Speech” aroused in the North, it is not difficult to 
understand that Webster but ill served the sentiment of the 
free States by not standing with greater firmness upon 
the principles of the conscience party. That party refusing 
to be carried away by the mere eloquence of the oration 
contended that its author showed a distinct decadence in 
moral tone. This speech was made by Webster at the 
cost of a distinct personal sacrifice. Old friends fell away 
and harsh and unjust criticism was made. Some thought 
that they discerned an ulterior motive in his ingratiating 
utterances and sneered at him for making another bid for 
the presidency. But great allowance must be made for the 
warmth of sectional feeling. The drift of sectional feeling 
was fast swinging out of their common orbit the free and 
the slave States. 

Few spectacles in the history of the great forums of the 
world have been so majestic and overmastering, have had 
such a vast theatre of action behind and before, have called 
to their aid such scenic effects as the occasion of those 
three great speeches in the Senate of the United States. 
The “Seventh of March Speech” was not only the personal 
programme of Webster, but it was the programme of all 
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those who felt that a solution of the question was not 
pressing and that the period of development should be per- 
mitted to continue and to work out the problem in an 
orderly manner. Seward’s views on this point were in 
harmony with those of the most radical Southerners. He 
said: “It will appear that the question of dissolving the 
Union is a complex question; that it embraces the fearful 
issue whether the Union shall stand, and slavery, under the 
steady, peaceful action of moral, social, and political causes, 
be removed by gradual, voluntary effort, and with com- 
pensation, or whether the Union shall be dissolved, and 
civil wars ensue, bringing on violent but complete and im- 
mediate emancipation. We are now arrived at that stage 
of our national progress when that crisis can be foreseen, 
when we must foresee it. It is directly before us. Its 
shadow is upon us. It darkens the legislative halls, the 
temples of worship, and the home and the hearth. Every 
question, political, civil, or ecclesiastical, however foreign 
to the subject of slavery, brings up slavery as an incident, 
and the incident supplants the principal question. We 
hear of nothing but slavery, and we can talk of nothing 
but slavery.” 

Clay’s speech was not the cause, but it was the indica- 
tion that an influential minority in the North was ready to 
take its stand beside Clay and his compromise. So far as 
the great body of the Whigs was concerned they had been 
practically converted into an anti-slavery party, largely 
through the efforts of Seward. He took his stand unalter- 
ably upon that side which he believed to be the side of 
national consistency, honor, and perpetuity. His words on 
this subject in a speech of the 11th of March could not 
fail of clear understanding. ‘I am opposed to any such 
compromise, in any and all the forms in which it has been 
proposed; because, while admitting the purity and the 
patriotism of all from whom it is my misfortune to differ, I 
think all legislative compromises, which are not absolutely 
necessary, radically wrong and essentially vicious. ‘They 
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involve the surrender of the exercise of judgment and con- 
science on distinct and separate questions, at distinct and 
separate times, with the indispensable advantages it affords 
for ascertaining truth. ‘They involve a relinquishment of 
the right to reconsider in future the decisions of the present, 
on questions prematurely anticipated. And they are acts 
of usurpation as to future questions of the province of future 
legislators. Sir, it seems to me as if slavery had laid its 
paralyzing hand upon myself, and the blood were coursing 
less freely than its wont through my veins, when I en- 
deavor to suppose that such a compromise has been effected, 
and that my utterance forever is arrested upon all the great 
questions—social, moral, and political—arising out of a 
subject so important, and as yet so incomprehensible.” 
Seward’s utterance expressed the views of those who felt 
that it was useless to try any longer to stifle the issue, those 
who felt that, like all other legislative problems, the slavery 
question should be dealt with as the emergency arose. 
‘Thus was the Whig party divided between allegiance to 
Clay and to Seward. 

Clay having proposed compromise, Calhoun having advo- 
cated the granting of Southern demands, Webster having 
stood forth as the apostle of conciliation, William Henry 
Seward made himself the advocate of “the higher law.” 
His celebrated deliverance was in part: ‘It is insisted that 
the admission of California shall be attended by the compro- 
mise of questions which have arisen out of slavery. E 

‘Nor would success attend any of the details of the 
compromise. And, first, I advert to the proposed alteration 
of the law concerning fugitives from service or labor. 

‘““We deem the principle of the law for the recapture of 
fugitives . . . unjust, unconstitutional, and immoral ; 
and thus, while patriotism withholds its approbation, the 
consciences of our people condemn it. 

“You will say that these convictions of ours are disloyal. 
Grant it for the sake of argument. They are, nevertheless, 
honest; and the law is to be executed among us, not among 
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you; not by us, but by the Federal authority. Has any 
government ever succeeded in changing the moral convic- 
tions of its subjects by force? But these convictions imply 
no disloyalty. We reverence the Constitution, although we 
perceive this defect, just as we acknowledge the splendor 
and the power of the sun, although its surface is tarnished 
with here and there an opaque spot. 

“Your Constitution and laws convert hospitality to the 
refugee from the most degrading oppression on earth into 
a crime, but all mankind except you esteem that hospitality a 
virtue. The right of extradition of a fugitive from justice 
is not admitted by the law of nature and of nations, but 
rests in voluntary compacts. . . . 

‘The law of nations disavows such compacts; the law 
of nature, written on the hearts and consciences of freemen, 
repudiates them. Armed power could not enforce them, 
because there is no public conscience to sustain them. I 
know that there are laws of various sorts which regulate the 
conduct of men. There are constitutions and statutes, 
codes mercantile and codes civil; but when we are legislat- 
ing for States, especially when we are founding States, all 
these laws must be brought to the standard of the laws of 
God, and must be tried by that standard, and must stand or 
LAE BY ite 8%: 

“To conclude on this point: We are not slaveholders. 
We cannot, in our judgment, be either true Christians or 
real freemen if we impose on another a chain that we 
defy all human power to fasten on ourselves. You be- 
lieve and think otherwise, and doubtless with equal sin- 
cerity. We judge you not, and He alone who ordained 
the conscience of man and its laws of action, can judge us. 
Do we, then, in this conflict, demand of you an unrea- 
sonable thing in asking that, since you will have property 
that can and will exercise human powers to effect its es- 
cape, you shall be your own police, and in acting among 
us as such, you shall conform to principles indispensable 
to the security of admitted rights of freemen? If you will 
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have this law executed, you must alleviate, not increase, 
TES IOTS, ea A 

‘“‘ But there is yet another aspect in which this principle 
must be examined. It regards the domain only as a posses- 
sion, to be enjoyed, either in common or by partition, by 
the citizens of the old States. It is true, indeed, that the 
national domain is ours; it is true, it was acquired by the 
valor and with the wealth of the whole nation; but we 
hold, nevertheless, no arbitrary power over it. We hold 
no arbitrary authority over anything, whether acquired law- 
fully, or seized by usurpation. The Constitution regulates 
our stewardship; The Constitution devotes the domain to 
union, to justice, to defence, to welfare, and to liberty. 

‘“‘ But there is a higher law than the Constitution, which 
regulates our authority over the domain, and devotes it to 
the same noble purposes. The territory is a part—no in- 
considerable part—of the common heritage of mankind, 
bestowed upon them by the Creator of the universe. We are 
his stewards, and must so discharge our trust as to secure, 
in the highest attainable degree, their happiness. . . . 

““This is a State, and we are deliberating for it, just as 
our fathers deliberated in establishing the institutions we 
enjoy. Whatever superiority there is in our condition and 
hopes, over those of any other ‘kingdom’ or ‘estate,’ is due 
to the fortunate circumstances that our ancestors did not 
leave things to ‘take their chance,’ but that they ‘added 
amplitude and greatness’ to our commonwealth, ‘by intro- 
ducing such ordinances, constitutions, and customs, as 
were wise.’ We, in our turn, have succeeded to the same 
responsibilities; and we cannot approach the duty before us, 
wisely and justly, except we raise ourselves to the great 
consideration of how we can most certainly ‘sow greatness 
to our posterity and successors.’ 

‘“‘And now the simple, bold, and even awful question 
which presents itself to us, is this: Shall we, who are 
founding institutions for countless millions,—shall we, who 
know by experience the wise and the just, and are free to 
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choose them, and to reject the erroneous and unjust—shall 
we establish human bondage, or permit it, by our suffer- 
ance, to be established? Sir, our forefathers would not have 
hesitated an hour. They found slavery existing here, and 
they left it only because they could not remove it. There 
is not only no free State which would now establish it, but 
there is no slave State which, if it had had the free alterna- 
tive, as we now have, would have founded slavery. wh 

If Webster’s speech had made those indignant who would 
hear of no fresh concessions from the North, Seward’s 
speech had a similar effect upon the other side. Let us 
see what that speech signified. He called upon the legis- 
lators to assume that captaincy of the welfare of the people 
that the abolitionists had long taken to themselves. The 
great significance of this fact was its statement by a prac- 
tical politician, a most influential leader of one of the great 
political parties. For such a man to take the position that 
the Constitution was but a means to an end and that there 
was a higher law, in which the statutes and constitutions of 
nations found their sanction, was regarded by persons who 
could not understand that point of appeal as the speech of 
a demagogue. Seward made no effort to belittle the Con- 
stitution. The Constitution, according to Seward, was not 
a thing to be set aside whenever it was found to be in the 
way of the accomplishment of ends desired by partisans. 
What he did affirm was that whenever the Constitution stood 
in the way of the higher consciousness of the people, it 
must not retard the working out of that eternal mandate of 
national integrity and political consistency, contradiction 
of which by any law reduces that law to a principle of 
anarchy. He emphasized this position in what he said 
with regard to the rendition of slaves, declaring that such 
acts violated public conscience and could not be sustained. 
Even in the North and in his own State, Seward brought 
himself under condemnation in quarters where radicalism 
in either direction was looked upon as the rabid spirit of 
national madness. Thus, in the Democratic Review for 
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May, 1850, he was characterized in the following terms 
of contemptuous disparagement: ‘ This singular example of 
the inextricable caprices of fortune, we take to be one of the 
most dangerous of the more diminutive race of insects that 
ever buzzed about in a tainted political atmosphere; for he 
is held in such utter contempt by all honest men that no 
notice is taken of him until his sting is felt. He is barely 
qualified to play second fiddle in a concert of third-rate 
demagogues. . . . The mud had lately been stirred at 
the very bottom of the pool; and he who went down a muti- 
lated tadpole, has come up a full-grown bullfrog. : 
Since then (his entry in the Senate), his only public exploit 
has been a speech, of which we shall say nothing, except 
that it would disgrace any man—but himself. The reader, 
we hope, will pardon us for thus turning aside a moment to 
do justice to a very small man—so small that his smallness 
is unspeakably inexpressible—and who, by no possibility, 
can ever become great in any other sense than that of being 
stupendously contemptible.” 

The greatest importance was attached to Seward’s speech 
because he was looked upon as expressing the sentiments 
of the president. This supposition, however, was straining 
the facts, as, although Seward was the influence behind the 
administration, he did not at any time attempt to speak for 
the president in the Senate. His sense of propriety had led 
him to decline a place on any important committee because 
of his intimate relations with General Taylor. Indeed, the 
president’s Washington organ assailed Seward for some of 
the sentiments that he had expressed, which led political 
gossips to conclude that a breach between him and the 
president had occurred. 

Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Benton, all the great leaders of 
the Senate, had followed Seward attentively, but their senti- 
ments were not influenced by his statements. Webster 
regarded the speech as worthy only of a sneer. Clay wrote 
that the speech had eradicated the respect of all men for 
Seward. ‘The voice of the South was wholly condemnatory 
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and so was, for the most part, the expression of the North- 
ern Democrats. But Seward was upheld by an influential 
element in his own State, the New York Tribune declaring 
that the speech represented the true feelings of New York. 
Indeed, it represented the true sentiments of the great ma- 
jority of the Whigs, and in later conventions these senti- 
ments found expression in commendation of Seward by 
formal resolutions. The great weakness in Seward’s polit- 
ical perception, as found in his speech, was his declaration 
that there would be no disunion and no secession. 

The four great speeches formed but a part of a discus- 
sion in the Senate to which many members made contribu- 
tion, but they are sufficiently characteristic to sum up the 
expressions of all other persons. A Southern Whig and a 
Northern Whig had pronounced in favor of compromise, 
a Southern Democrat and an anti-slavery Whig had set 
themselves against it. But the force of sectionalism had 
not yet centred the opinions of the free and of the slave 
States about their respective poles. Thus, Jefferson Davis 
dissented from Calhoun in some particulars. On the 13th 
and 14th of March he addressed the Senate upon the cur- 
rent question and declared that what he desired above all 
was non-intervention—* that is, an equal right to go into 
all territories,—all property being alike protected.” If this 
could not be secured, said he, “I will agree to the drawing 
of the line thirty-six degrees thirty minutes through the 
territories acquired from Mexico, with the condition that in 
the same degree that slavery is prohibited north of that line 
it shall be permitted to enter south of that line; and that 
the States which may be admitted into the Union shall 
come in under such constitutions as they think proper to 
form.” An altercation took place between Senators Benton 
and Foote, the former being regarded by the Southerners as 
a renegade, because, while a slaveholder himself, he was not 
in accord with the objects of the slave States. 

Repeated passages between the two men during the course 
of debate culminated in a disgraceful episode which might 
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have had serious eventualities. On the 17th of April, Foote 
was addressing the chair upon his motion to refer Clay’s 
resolutions to a select committee. Benton took occasion to 
remark that the Southern members of Congress were charge- 
able for the excitement which had been created in the 
country. Foote warmly defended the signers of the South- 
ern address, declaring that they would be held in “ venera- 
tion when their calumniators, no matter who they may be, 
will be objects of general loathing and contempt.” The 
word calumniators stirred the blood of Benton, who, 
rising from his seat with a violent motion and his face 
ablaze with wrath, strode toward Foote. At his approach, 
Foote ran up to the secretary’s table, looking back over 
his shoulder as if expecting a violent demonstration from 
Benton, and at the same time drawing his revolver, 
fully loaded, and cocking it. Benton was unarmed and 
Senator Dodge was clinging to him to draw him back to 
his place, at the same time urging him not to compromise 
himself or the Senate, Benton all the while pleading with 
him to desist his well-meant efforts. He was on the point 
of being pacified when he caught the glint of the revolver 
in the hands of Foote; dramatically opening his coat he 
exclaimed: “I am not armed; I have no pistols; I disdain 
to carry arms. Let him fire! Stand out of the way and 
let the assassin fire.” The painful scene was brought to a 
close by the disarming of Foote and the retirement of the 
men to their places. A committee was appointed to inves- 
tigate the matter and to suggest suitable action and, after 
nearly four months, it brought in a report covering the facts, 
but making no recommendation of action to the Senate. 
The committee stated, however, that it had searched the 
precedents and found that no similar scene had ever been 
witnessed in the Senate of the United States. 

Calhoun had come into the Senate when Seward was to 
speak and sat glowering and muttering all the while the 
Northerner was delivering his address. Then, declaring to 
some of his friends that such a “higher life” individual 
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was not fit for the right sort of men to associate with, he 
left the Senate never to return. Having committed to 
Toombs the carrying out of his plans, he died on the last 
day of March, 1850. 

Not one of the four leading speakers in the debate had 
advocated the plan of the president; it remained for Benton 
to take the position of friendship toward the administration’s 
recommendation. Benton felt that the surety of the peace 
of the nation was best to be secured by a strong executive. 
He would place the responsibility upon the shoulders of 
the president, believing that the people would rather see it 
centralized in him than distributed among the dissentient 
representatives in the Senate. 

On the 18th of April, Foote’s resolution of reference 
was carried and a committee appointed to consider the 
admission of California, together with the scheme of Clay 
and another that had been proposed by Senator Bell. Six 
of the thirteen members were from the Northern and six 
from the Southern States, with Clay, the thirteenth, chair- 
man. ‘The members from the free States were Webster, 
Phelps, James Cooper, (Whigs), and Cass, Daniel S. Dick- 
inson, Jesse D. Bright, (Democrats). The members from 
the slave States were Thomas B. King, James M. Mason, 
Solomon W. Downs, (Democrats,) and Willie P. Mangum, 
John Bell, and John M. Berrien, (Whigs). Although the 
Whigs were in the minority in the Senate, they were given 
equal representation on the committee, showing that the 
committee was appointed upon sectional and not upon 
partisan lines. The senators chosen were able, experienced 
and moderate men. Phelps, of Vermont, alone had advo- 
cated the Wilmot Proviso, and Mason, of Virginia, was the 
only Southern extremist. On the 8th of May the com- 
mittee made report. ‘Their recommendations summarized 
were as follows: 

First, the admission of any new State or States formed 
out of Texas to be postponed until they shall hereafter 
present themselves to be received into the Union, when it 
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will be the duty of Congress fairly and faithfully to execute 
the compact with Texas by admitting such new State or 
States. 

Secondly, the admission forthwith of California into the 
Union, with the boundaries she had proposed. 

Thirdly, the establishment of Territorial governments, 
without the Wilmot proviso, for New Mexico and Utah; 
embracing all the territory recently acquired by the United 
States from Mexico not contained in the boundaries of 
California. 

Fourthly, the combination of these two last-mentioned 
measures in the same bill. 

Fifthly, the establishment of the western and northern 
boundary of Texas, and the exclusion from her jurisdiction 
of all New Mexico, with the grant to Texas of a pecuniary 
equivalent; and the section for that purpose to be incor- 
porated in the bill admitting California and establishing 
Territorial governments for Utah and New Mexico. 

Sixthly, more effectual enactment of law to secure the 
prompt delivery of persons bound to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, who escape into another State. 

Seventhly, in the District of Columbia the slave trade, 
but not slavery, to be prohibited under a heavy penalty. 

Although no minority report was submitted, Phelps, 
Cooper, Mason, Downs, and Berrien dissented from the 
report in some particulars. The committee, however, were 
unanimous upon the first item of the report with respect to 
carving New States from Texas. In practical effect, these 
recommendations were the same as Clay’s resolutions of 
the previous January. Bills embodying them had been 
prepared and these were offered at the same time as the 
report. The discussion of these measures covered five 
months, and nearly every Senator gave expression to his 
views. Clay, Webster, Cass, Douglas, and Foote, all 
favored the compromise scheme; Seward, Chase, Hale, 
Isaac Davis, of Massachusetts, and William L. Dayton, 
all either anti-slavery Whigs or Free-soilers opposed it. It 
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was also opposed by Benton, an independent Democrat, 
and by Jefferson Davis and the Southern radicals. Clay 
supported it with so much vigor that Greeley wrote in the 
Tribune: “He is . . . an overmatch in the engineer- 
ing of a bill by sharp corners and devious passages for any 
man in the Senate. Webster is more massive and ponderous 
in a set debate, but does not compare in winning support to 
a measure.” 

In the meanwhile occurred the Nashville convention. 
In his Seventh of March Speech, Webster had pointed a 
shaft at this proposed gathering, declaring that, if any per- 
sons should meet at Nashville for the purpose of taking 
steps looking to the dissolution of the Union, “the bones 
of Andrew Jackson would turn in his coffin.” Enthusiasm 
for the convention was in the air, so that but few news- 
papers in the South gave it their support, and what 
interest in it remained was largely centred in South Caro- 
lina and Mississippi. Nevertheless, it met on the 3d of 
June with Judge Sharkey presiding. The ultra slavery 
advocates hoped that the convention would set forth to the 
country the alternative of secession or full compliance with 
the demands of the South. But a new leader of the party 
of disunion had not risen to take the place of Calhoun, and 
the small attendance at the convention reduced the an- 
ticipated thunderbolts to the weak mutterings of a far-off 
storm. 

The influence of the administration was exerted to the 
fullest extent to secure the defeat of the measure reported 
to the Senate by the Committee of Thirteen. The second, 
third, and fifth recommendations were combined in one 
measure, which the president derisively dubbed the Omnibus 
Bill. Hannibal Hamlin set himself to oppose it in the Senate, 
strengthened by the views of the president, who had said to 
him: “Stand firm; don’t yield; it means disunion, and I am 
pained to learn that we have disunion men to contend with; 
disunion is treason.” He added to this exhortation that, 
if they should attempt to carry out their scheme of disunion 
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“‘they should be dealt with by law as they deserved, and 
executed.” The president’s policy was to admit California at 
once and free of all conditions, leaving New Mexico under 
military government, while Utah should be practically 
abandoned to such government as the Mormons had insti- 
tuted until such time as these Territories should frame State 
constitutions, when they were to be received. Although the 
administration was practically isolated, it yet had its sup- 
porters among the members of Congress, nor did it lack the 
backing of strong public sentiment. But as military rule 
in a Territory could be regarded only as a government of 
expediency, temporary in character, it would not be long 
before, in justice, New Mexico must be regarded as deserv- 
ing statehood. Clay criticized the president’s plan for its 
failure to provide for the ultimate facts of the situation of 
the Territories. ‘ Here,” said he, “are five bleeding wounds: 
first, there is California; there are the Territories, second; 
there is the question of the boundary of Texas, the third; 
there is the fugitive-slave law, the fourth; and there is the 
question of the slave-trade in the District of Columbia, fifth. 
What is the plan of the president? Is it to heal all these 
wounds? No such thing. It is only to heal one of the five, 
and to leave the other four to bleed more profusely than 
ever by the sole admission of California, even if it should 
produce death itself.”” Alexander H. Stephens believed that 
the president was opposed to the settlement of the slavery 
question, and that he was drifting toward alliance with the 
Free-soilers. Such an affiliation would have lost to Taylor 
the support of the South, and would have alienated from 
him half of his following in the free States. He believed 
also that only the large administration vote stood in the way 
of the Clay compromise passing both the Senate and the 
House. 

The extremists of both the North and the South were 
united in opposing the Omnibus Bill. The Southern ex- 
tremists believed that the action taken by California had 
been at the president’s direction, and so they were determined 
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to defeat the president’s plan and, in fact, to obstruct all 
legislation. The Free-soilers hoped to secure the admission 
of California without restrictions, and later, when the appli- 
cation for statehood on the part of New Mexico and Utah 
came under consideration, to secure favorable action upon 
the Proviso. For a time there appeared little prospect of 
the Clay compromise securing endorsement in the Senate. 
The newspapers, unfavorable to it, pointed their witticisms 
at both it and its author, the New York Herald declaring 
with regard to Clay that there was “not a Whig Senator or 
Whig member of the other house from the Southern section 
so poor and God-forsaken as to do him reverence.”” Never- 
theless, the venerable senator from Kentucky fought every 
foot of the passage of his bill through the Senate chamber 
during the eight months of the debate. Clay’s feelings with 
regard to the attitude of the administration are shown in a 
retort to Senator John Bell, from Tennessee, a defender of 
the president. Said Bell: “The president announced that 
he still adhered to the plan that he had proposed; and the 
old question is presented whether Mahomet will go to the 
mountain, or the mountain come to Mahomet. I do not 
undertake to say which is Mahomet or which the mountain.” 
Quick as a flash came the response of Clay: “I beg pardon, 
but I only wanted the mountain to let me alone.” ‘That, 
in fact, was the limit of his expectation, that the adminis- 
tration might exercise the grace of forbearance. 

An armistice in the political battles of Congress was 
declared by one whose arbitrament none could gainsay. 
President Taylor, apparently in robust health, on the Fourth 
of July attended the exercises commemorative of the nation’s 
birthday which were held at the Washington monument, 
and listened to an oration by Senator Foote. He was sud- 
denly taken ill, and by midnight it was apparent that the 
most serious results might be expected. At this time, Presi- 
dent Taylor remarked to his physician: “I should not be 
surprised if this were to terminate in my death. I did not 
expect to encounter what has beset me since my elevation 
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to the presidency. God knows that I have endeavored to 
fulfil what I conceived to be my honest duty. But I have 
been mistaken. My motives have been misconstrued, and 
my feelings most grossly outraged.” The thought that was 
evidently preying upon the president’s mind had been sug- 
gested by a visit which he had received from Stephens and 
‘Toombs on the second day of his illness. It was reported 
that, representing a coalition of Southern extremists, they 
protested against his course on the slavery question, and 
warned him that if he did not alter his attitude on that 
subject they would move a resolution of censure on his 
conduct in a matter which will need to be stated further 
on. This was on Monday, the 8th, and by evening his 
physicians had abandoned hope for his life. The president 
died on July g, 1850. 

This death in the White House profoundly affected the 
American people, and Seward at this time wrote: “I never 
saw grief, public grief, so universal and so profound.” The 
death of General Taylor affected the country not simply 
as the death of the chief executive, for there had been 
presidents for whom sentiments of compassion would have 
evoked timely testimonials of general grief had they died 
in their incumbency, but President Taylor was a man in 
whom large confidence was placed because of his sterling 
honesty. Politically, those who felt most poignantly the 
loss of the president were the Free-soilers and anti-slavery 
Whigs. 

The man who ascended to the presidency through the 
death of General Taylor, Millard Fillmore, was a Whig 
and a statesman, upright in his personal character, experi- 
enced in public affairs and with a much wider knowledge 
of politics than his deceased chief. Fillmore was at a 
disadvantage in attempts to deal with the slaveholders from 
the fact that he was not one of them. Then too Fillmore 
was closely associated with Webster and Clay and belonged 
to the section of the Whig party which sought to temporize 
with slavery. Seward was ill-disposed toward his political 
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adversary and rival for national honors. With the elevation 
of Fillmore the influence of Seward ended. It was the 
advice of Clay which became potential in the forming of 
the new Cabinet. On July roth, the day after the death 
of the president, Fillmore qualified for the position of chief 
executive. Following the precedent set in 1841, the 
members of the Cabinet handed their resignations to the 
new president, who in turn requested them to retain their 
several offices until he should have time enough to make 
up his own administration. By July 15th, Fillmore had 
completed his Cabinet, which comprised: Daniel Webster, 
of Massachusetts, secretary of state; Thomas Corwin, of 
Ohio, secretary of the treasury; James A. Pearce, of Mary- 
land, sccretary of the interior; Edward Bates, of Missouri, 
secretary of war; William A. Graham, of North Caro- 
lina, secretary of the navy; John Crittenden, of Kentucky, 
attorney-general; and Nathan K. Hall, of New York, 
postmaster-general. The men whom Fillmore called to his 
aid made up a strong Cabinet. Its distinctive character was 
devotion to the preservation of the Union. 

The dominating spirit of the new Cabinet was Webster, 
who had gradually come to the position of complete accept- 
ance of Clay’s pending measures. He had no tolerance for 
the Free-soilers and his invectives were keen and bitter 
against abolitionism. Yet he made attacks upon the con- 
science party of the North which had a bad effect because 
that party did not discriminate so nicely as did Webster 
himself between legitimate opposition to slave expansion 
and natural abhorrence of the institution itself. Against 
the views of Seward and others, he insisted that Congress 
was under a perpetual obligation to admit such new slave 
States as might be created out of Texas. In a speech in 
July he declared: “I mean to stand upon the Constitution, 
I need no other platform; I shall know but one country. 
The ends I aim at shall be my country’s, my God’s, and 
truth’s. I was born an American, I shall die an American; 
and I intend to perform the duties incumbent upon me in 
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that character to the end of my career. . . . Noman 
can suffer too much, and no man can fall too soon, if he 
suffer or if he fall in defence of the liberties and Constitution 
of his country.” 

The composition of the new Cabinet was favorable to 
the adoption of Clay’s policy of conciliation. New Mexico 
sent a delegate to the House, who was refused admission to 
the floor. The House still kept the California bill under 
consideration, awaiting a cue from the action of the Senate. 
The discussion in the Senate continued until the 31st of 
July, when the bill was ordered to be engrossed for the 
third reading. Amendment after amendment had been 
added to it, so that the original measure was reduced to the 
part which provided a Territorial government for Utah with 
or without the interdiction of slavery, and in that shape it 
was passed. On the next day, August Ist, the bill for the 
admission of California was made the special order of 
the Senate. Clay felt keenly the defeat of the measure. 
He had made a last earnest effort to secure for it favorable 
consideration and had said: “I believe from the bottom of 
my soul that this measure is the reunion of the Union. And 
now let us discard all resentments, all petty jealousies, all 
personal desires, all love of place, all hungering after the 
gilded crumbs which fall from the table of power. Let us 
forget popular fears, from whatever quarter they may spring. 
Let us go to the fountain of unadulterated patriotism, and, 
performing a solemn lustration, return divested of all selfish, 
sinister, and sordid impurities, and think alone of our God, 
our country, our conscience, and our glorious Union.” He 
had strongly censured the abolitionists as reckless agitators 
and denounced the Southern extremists as fire-eaters, bring- 
ing under the lash of his invective more especially, Robert 
B. Rhett, of South Carolina, who in a public meeting at 
Charleston openly advocated secession. Robert W. Barn- 
well, of South Carolina, successor to Calhoun, declared his 
dissatisfaction with Clay’s arraignment of his associate, 
whose character he eulogized, and in the course of his 
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remarks intimated that Mr. Rhett might have been express- 
ing the sentiments of South Carolina. Clay quickly replied: 
« Mr. President, I said nothing with respect to the character 
of Mr. Rhett. I know him personally and have some 
respect for him. But if he pronounced the sentiment attrib- 
uted to him of raising the standard of disunion and of resist- 
ance to the common government, whatever he has been, 
if he follow up that declaration by corresponding overt 
acts, he will be a traitor, and I hope he will meet the fate 
of atraitor. I have heard with pain and regret a confirma- 
tion of the remark I made, that the sentiment of disunion 
is becoming familiar. I hope it is confined to South Caro- 
lina. I do not regard as my duty what the honorable 
Senator seems to regard as his. If Kentucky to-morrow 
unfurls the banner of resistance unjustly, I never will fight 
under that banner. I owe a paramount allegiance to the 
whole Union,—a subordinate one to my own State. When 
my State is right—when it has a cause for resistance, 
when tyranny, and wrong, and oppression insufferable arise 
—JI will then share her fortunes; but if she summons me 
to the battlefield, or to support her in any cause which is 
unjust, against the Union, never, never will I engage with 
her in such a cause!” 

It was in vain that Clay sought to arrest the tide that 
was setting against his measure. But the day after his 
defeat he declared: “I stand here in my place, meaning 
to be unawed by any threats, whether they come from 
individuals or from States. I should deplore as much as 
any man living or dead, that arms should be raised against 
the authority of the Union, either by individuals or by 
States. But if, after all that has occurred, any one State 
or the people of any State, choose to place themselves in 
military array against the government of the Union, I am 
for the trying of the government. Nor am I to be alarmed 
or dissuaded from any such course by intimations of the 
spilling of blood. If blood is to be spilt, by whose fault is 
it to be spilt? Upon the supposition I maintain, it will be 
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the fault of those who raise the standard of disunion and 
endeavor to prostrate this government; and, sir, when that 
is done, so long as it please God to give me a voice to ex- 
press my sentiments, or an arm, weak, and enfeebled as it 
may be by age, that voice and that arm will be on the side 
of my country, for the support of the general authority, and 
for the maintenance of the powers of this Union!” Clay 
followed the challenge of secession to its furthest limits and 
warned the disunionists that, although the army might be 
largely commanded by officers from the Southern States, the 
men would not draw their swords against the Union. To 
emphasize this point in its relations he declared: “The 
honorable Senator speaks of Virginia being my country. 
This Union is my country; the thirty States are my coun- 
try; Kentucky is my country, and Virginia no more than 
any other of the States of this Union. She has created on 
my part obligations and feelings and duties toward her in my 
private character which nothing upon earth would induce 
me to forfeit or violate. But even if it were my own State, 
—if my own State lawlessly, contrary to her duty, should 
raise the standard of disunion against the residue of the 
Union,—I would go against her; I would go against Ken- 
tucky in that contingency, much as I love her.” On 
August 2, 1850, Senator Clay was forced by ill health to 
resign his seat in the national legislature. 

But that which could not be accomplished in the way that 
Clay planned was accomplished nevertheless. The agglom- 
eration of measures which Taylor had styled an “omnibus 
bill” was broken up and its separate parts were severally 
adopted. The Texas boundary bill had the claim of peculiar 
urgency for its adoption by the Senate. The spur to the 
Senate came from President Fillmore, who on August 6th 
transmitted to the two Houses of Congress a !etter from 
the governor of Texas and other documents relating to the 
Texas border dispute. He informed Congress that the Goy- 
ernor of Texas had called the legislature together for the pur- 
pose, as was reported, of taking measures for the occupation 
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of New Mexico east of the Rio Grande, and stated that, 
unless the national government came to a friendly under- 
standing with Texas, force would have to be opposed to 
force. ‘This situation involved the status of New Mexico 
and was referred to by President Fillmore in the following 
language: “No government can be established for New 
Mexico, either State or Territorial, until it shall be first 
ascertained what New Mexico is, and what are her limits 
and boundaries. These cannot be fixed or known till the 
line of division between her and Texas shall be ascertained 
and established; and numerous and weighty reasons con- 
spire, in my judgment, to show that this divisional line should 
be established by Congress, with the assent of the govern- 
ment of Texas. In the first place, this seems by far the 
most prompt mode of proceeding by which the end can be 
accomplished. If judicial proceedings were resorted to, 
such proceedings would necessarily be slow, and years 
would pass by, in all probability, before the controversy 
could be ended. So great a delay in this case is to be 
avoided, if possible. Such delay would be in every way in- 
convenient, and might be the occasion of disturbances and 
collisions. For the same reason I would, with the utmost 
deference to the wisdom of Congress, express a doubt of 
the expediency of the appointment of commissioners, and 
of an examination, estimate, and an award of indemnity to 
be made by them. This would be but a species of arbi- 
tration which might last as long as a suit at law. 

“So far as I am able to comprehend the case, the general 
facts are now all known, and Congress is as capable of 
deciding on it justly and properly now as it probably would 
be after the report of the commissioners. If the claim of 
title on the part of Texas appears to Congress to be well 
founded in whole or in part, it is in the competency of 
Congress to offer her an indemnity for the surrender of that 
claim. In a case like this, surrounded as it is by many 
cogent considerations, all calling for amicable adjustment 
and immediate settlement, the government of the United 
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States would be justified, in my opinion, in allowing an 
indemnity to Texas, not unreasonable or extravagant, but 
fair, liberal, and awarded in a just spirit of accommodation. 

«<T think no event would be hailed with more gratification 
by the people of the United States than the amicable adjust- 
ment of questions of difficulty which have now for a long. 
time agitated the country, and occupied, to the exclusion 
of other subjects, the time and attention of Congress.” 

The Senate recognized the necessity of making haste and 
a bill passed that body providing a boundary for Texas 
which reduced New Mexico to smaller dimensions than 
Clay had intended, and offered to Texas ten million dollars 
for the surrender of its claim. California was the next of 
these associate measures to receive a favorable vote, the bill 
for its admission being adopted in the Senate on August 12, 
1850, thirty-four votes being cast for and eighteen against. 
Besides the negative votes, the senators from Virginia, South 
Carolina, Florida, and one senator each from Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Missouri, ten in all, subscribed their names 
to a protest against the admission of California as a free 
State, upon the ground that it was unjust to the rights of 
the slaveholding States and that it was contrary to prece- 
dent and to the spirit and intent of the Constitution. They 
further declared that it formed part of a wider policy, which 
would be fatal to the peace and equality of the States they 
represented, and which, if persisted in, must result in the 
dissolution “of that confederacy, in which the slaveholding 
States have never sought more than equality, and in which 
they will not be content to remain with less.” 

The bill to establish a Territorial government in New 
Mexico was passed on August 15th. It provided that 
New Mexico might, when fit to be received as a State, 
come into the Union with or without slavery as it might 
elect, and that, in the meantime all cases involving title to 
slaves in the Territory should be passed upon by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. On August 26th the Senate 
passed a fugitive slave bill, after it had been put in a form 
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less favorable to the negro than when it had been reported 
by Clay’s committee. 

The House of Representatives was greatly agitated over 
the Texas boundary bill. On September 4th the bill was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole. At that time its 
fate was in doubt, or rather its defeat seemed certain. By 
a majority of thirty-six it was refused a third reading, but a 
reconsideration of the vote was moved and the House 
adjourned. When it met the next day the vote for re- 
consideration was carried by a majority of fifty-six. An 
amendment was added to the bill containing a provision for 
Territorial government in New Mexico. When the bill got 
to the third reading again, the House, by a slight majority, 
refused to give it that last consideration. Once more a 
vote of reconsideration was moved, which the Speaker 
declared out of order, and again the House adjourned. The 
next day the decision of the Speaker failed to be sustained 
by a vote of the House. But, finally, the bill was passed 
to a third reading by a majority of ten, after which it re- 
ceived a majority vote and became law. The passage of 
the act had been largely the work of Texas speculators, 
who thronged Washington in.its interests. The Speaker 
had done his duty. ‘The effect of the passage of the bill 
was seen in the stimulation of Texas scrip, which went up 
to par. The other bills sent down by the Senate were 
passed without difficulty. 

The enactment of the several measures of the Omnibus 
Bill with the exception of that which interdicted the slave 
traffic in the District of Columbia, was equivalent to the 
adoption of the Compromise of 1850. When Clay, who 
had left Washington heartsick and chagrined at the appar- 
ently irrevocable defeat of his measure, returned to that 
city the last week in August, he found that everything for 
which he had contended so earnestly, the measures which 
he fondly looked upon as constituting a strong dyke against 
the ingress into the republic of the disintegrating waters of 
secession precursing the flood tide of national disaster, had 
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been adopted. On the 30th of September, Congress ad- 
journed after one of the longest and most strenuous sessions 
on record. Webster, writing to a friend, observed: “Since 
the 7th of March there has never been an hour in which 
I have not felt a crushing weight of anxiety and responsi- 
bility. I have gone to sleep at night and waked in the 
morning with the same feeling of eating care; and I have 
sat down to no breakfast or dinner to which I have brought 
an unconcerned or easy mind. It is over. My part is 
acted, and I am satisfied. It is a day of rejoicing here 
such as I never witnessed. The face of everything is 
changed. You would suppose nobody ever thought of dis- 
union. All say they always meant to stand by the Union 
to the last.” 

Yet there was in the nation a sense of uneasiness and the 
reason for it was the force of the dictum of Calhoun that 
slavery to exist with security in the Union must rule it. 
Those who agreed with Calhoun were right in regarding the 
admission of California as an almost fatal blow to their cause, 
destroying, as it did, the numerical balance between the free 
and the slave States. “They were unmollified by any of the 
other measures passed and returned to the attack time and 
again, demanding that the Missouri Compromise line should 
be run through the newly-acquired Territories to the Pacific 
Ocean and that to the south of that line slavery should have 
the security of positive law; or they asked that local laws and 
usages existing in those Territories which prohibited slavery 
should be declared invalid by act of Congress. They had 
failed to get their wishes embodied in the compromise 
measures, for Clay had steadfastly refused to aid in legislat- 
ing slavery into free territory. He made the concession of 
yielding his general proposition found in the original reso- 
lutions that slavery did not by law exist and was not likely 
to be introduced into the acquired Territories. With equal 
reluctance he had assented to the reporting by the Com- 
mittee of ‘Thirteen of an amendment interdicting Territorial 
legislatures from passing any law in respect to African 
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slavery. Still another concession was embodied in the 
amendment which gave to the Territories at the time of 
their seeking admission to the Union the right to fix their 
own status with regard to slavery. Clay’s argument was 
that if slavery actually existed in the newly-acquired Terri- 
tories, it could not be abolished, and if it did not exist, it 
could not be introduced by any act of the Territorial legisla- 
ture. ‘The question arose whether slavery existed in New 
Mexico. Clay insisted that it did not, while its champions 
declared that it did. The latter argued that, even if it had 
been abolished by Mexican law, as Clay and those of his 
way of thinking contended, the Constitution of the United 
States by the act of acquisition of that territory extended 
slavery over the Territories and accorded to the slaveholder 
the right to take his property there. Clay was emphatic in 
his denunciation of this theory of the Constitution and the 
Supreme Court of the United States, by the terms of 
the compromise, was made the court of referee in the 
matter. The spirit of the South was not satisfied with 
anything less than an advance judgment in its favor. The 
decision of the Supreme Court might or might not sustain 
the slaveholder’s demands and fortify his interests. On the 
other hand, the North found occasion to dissent from this 
expedient for the adjustment of differences upon the ques- 
tion; she was not satisfied to have the power of full legisla- 
tion upon slavery in the Territories, which Congress had 
always enjoyed, limited in any way. Consequently the 
North coined the“ principle of non-intervention,” which was 
in future years to disturb the peace of the section which had 
called it into being. This was the principle that four years 
later was invoked for the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
and that brought the advocates and opponents of slavery 
and free labor face to face in arms on the soil of Kansas. 
Nor did the Fugitive Slave Law lack elements fateful to 
the peace of the country. The losses and irritations expe- 
rienced by the Southern slaveholders over the escape of 
their slaves to Northern territory, the kidnapping of some 
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of them by Northern abolitionists in order that they might 
secure to them freedom and the aid and comfort which 
were invariably extended to the bondsmen who found their 
way to free soil, were grievances which from the point of 
view of existing law furnished ample justification to the 
slaveholder for the vigorous protests which he made against 
the bad faith of his brethren of the North. On the other 
hand, it was odious to Northern communities to be forced 
by the exigencies of particular cases to be made partners in 
what they esteemed to be the great moral guilt of slavery, 
to be compelled to violate their sense of right, and to aid in 
forging again the shackles upon the limbs of beings whose 
sole offence lay in their having planted their feet upon the 
soil of freedom. The Fugitive Slave Law not only did all 
this, but it did it upon the simple command of the claimant 
and excluded the defendant from giving testimony in his 
own case. Moreover, it required that all good citizens, 
whenever called upon to do so, should aid in the prompt 
and effective execution of the law. ‘The United States 
marshal was made personally liable for the full value of the 
slave should the fugitive after recapture escape from his 
custody, and whoever connived at the escape of a slave or 
harbored a fugitive, or in any way sought to prevent his 
capture, was subject to fine and imprisonment. 

The statement of the provisions of the Fugitive Slave 
Law is sufficient to pronounce condemnation upon it. The 
slave had no appeal from the claimant, as, having no status 
before the law, he could give no testimony in his own be- 
half. The law was so contrived as to give the master every 
aid in capturing his slave. The law was unjust to the North 
in that it made the people of the free States unwilling con- 
nivers in an institution which was abhorrent to their political 
views. “The equities were violated in that the South secured 
legislation to safeguard the institution of slavery in its sec- 
tion from interference in any particular on the part of persons 
or States in the North, while, on the other hand, the slave- 
holder claimed and exercised the right, under the law, to 
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cross the border into free territory and carry with him pro- 
tection for slaves and slavery. Northern men claimed that 
the Fugitive Slave Law was designed to do more than 
secure the return of runaway slaves; they saw in it a part 
of a scheme to irritate Northern sentiment to the point of 
disregarding the Federal statute so as to lay them under the 
charge of unfaithfulness to the Constitution. The F ugitive 
Slave Law was not uniformly approved, even in the South, 
many Southern leaders declaring that the conditions upon 
which it was based were greatly exaggerated. Before sign- 
ing the law, on September 18th, 1850, Fillmore had con- 
sulted Attorney-general Crittenden as to its constitutionality, 
and was assured in positive terms that it was constitutional. 
In this view of the question Webster concurred. The 
president had no recourse left him but to give his approval 
to the measure. 

The passage of the compromise measures had a good 
effect upon the country in quieting the perturbation of 
feeling and also in stimulating trade and industry. The 
slave question was regarded generally as being disposed of 
in a way satisfactory to the North as well as to the South. 
Certainly this was the view of the great manufacturing in- 
terests of the Northern and the Middle States, Boston 
celebrated the event by firing cannon and indulging in other 
enthusiastic expressions. Union meetings were held in 
New York, Philadelphia, and many other cities of the coun- 
try; and the compromise measures received endorsement, 
even the Fugitive Slave Law in many instances being ap- 
proved on the ground that it was a constitutional measure. 
The Union conventions were held in the South, as well as 
in the North. In this way Georgia, Louisiana, and other 
States participated in the general feeling of gratulation. 
About the only States which did not enter heartily into the 
spirit of satisfaction in the country at large were South 
Carolina and Mississippi, although in the latter State there 
was not lacking a strong Union feeling. There were a 
large number of persons in the North, however, who were 
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as little placated by the compromise measures as were the 
most radical of the slaveholding element in the South. An 
immense Free-soil meeting was held at Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, a large gathering at Syracuse, New York, and a similar 
assemblage at Springfield, Massachusetts. “These meetings 
were all held during October, 1850, and passed resolutions 
denouncing the compromise enactments. On the 14th of 
the same month, thousands of persons met at Faneuil Hall 
to put themselves on record in the same way. This meeting 
was presided over by Charles Francis Adams, and Wendell 
Phillips and Theodore Parker addressed the audience. The 
resolutions passed by this meeting declared that the law 
protested against was contrary to the Golden Rule, contra- 
dicted the Declaration of Independence, and was inconsist- 
ent with the Constitution. At a meeting in Faneuil Hall 
in November, Charles Sumner announced his opinion that 
the Fugitive Slave Law could not be enforced in Massa- 
chusetts. Said he: “I counsel no violence. There is 
another power, stronger than any individual arm, which I 
invoke; I mean that irresistible public opinion inspired by 
love of God and man, which, without violence or noise, 
gently as the operations of nature, makes and unmakes 
laws. Let this public opinion be felt in its might, and the 
Fugitive Slave bill will become everywhere among us a 
dead letter.” 

So much for the sentiments pro and con with regard to 
the Fugitive Slave Law. Back of all the faith entertained 
by the optimists North and South in the success of that 
measure there lay the fact that no fugitive slave law could 
be more than a dead letter. This sentiment was expressed 
as early as the 21st of March in the Independent, and the 
position of that periodical will suffice to show the state 
of feeling which was more nearly general than the friends of 
conciliation cared to think. The opinion of the Inde- 
pendent was as follows: “Mr. Calhoun, who is seldom at. 
fault in his facts and judgments, though in his principles 
he is crazy enough, declared the truth, that no enactments 
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would be of any use if the people of the North were indis- 
posed to arrest fugitive slaves. The people are opposed to 
slave catching on free soil! No enactments will be of any 
use! Ten thousand pulpits are every week pouring light 
.upon the public mind. Every religious paper (save a few 
whose subscribers are in the valley of vision, a great army 
of dry bones) is standing for the right. Some few there be 
that dare not speak for the oppressed; but they are equally 
too cowardly to speak against the public sentiment of 
humanity which lives in the North. And Daniel Webster 
might as well pour oil on Niagara to calm it, as honeyed 
words on the true conscience and outbursting humanity of 
Northern freemen and Christians, to quiet them.” Events 
amply testified to the reasonableness of the doubts of those 
who did not believe that the Fugitive Slave Law could be 
made effective. Every attempt to enforce it increased the 
number of its opponents and strengthened the propaganda 
against the measure. Not only so, but it proved a veri- 
table revelation to the North of the strength and growing 
demands of the slaveholding power. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the strength of feeling of a large part of 
the North against the Fugitive Slave Law. The people 
of the North regarded it as a subversion of their rights, a 
prostitution to execrable ends and a repudiation of every 
principle of manhood and freedom for which the country 
stood. The sentiment of the North was occasioned partly 
by the results of the law as seen in its practical operation, 
but more by the sense of the Northern people of its in- 
herent injustice. The rising tide of popular indignation 
settled into fixed animosity toward the people in whose 
behalf the measure was enacted. 





CHAPTER Ix 
THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW IN OPERATION 


A REVIEW of some of the cases which awakened the in- 
dignation of the people will illustrate the workings of the 
Fugitive Slave Law. In April, 1851, a Baltimore officer, 
accompanied by one from Harrisburg, appeared in Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania, in pursuit of William Smith, alleging that 
he was a fugitive slave. The negro had resided in Columbia 
for a year and a half and had a wife and two children. Seized 
while at work and remonstrating with the officers over his 
arrest, he was shot by the Baltimore officer, expiring imme- 
diately. ‘The legislature of Maryland appointed a commis- 
sion to collect the facts in the case and to correspond with 
the Governor of Pennsylvania respecting it, but no action 
resulted. In the same year a Maryland man seized a col- 
ored girl at a home in Nottingham, Pennsylvania, and forced 
her to enter a carriage in spite of the protests of her mistress 
that the girl was a free negro and against the earnest en- 
deavors of her master to prevent her capture, even though 
the former was threatened with a pistol if he did not desist 
from his efforts in her behalf. The girl was carried to 
Baltimore and placed in one of the slave pens of that city, 
but her friends continued their interpositions and succeeded 
in bringing her case before the courts, where, the kidnapper 
failing to establish his claim, the girl was released. Her 
master started to return home with the girl, but was found 
the next morning nine miles from the city suspended from a 
tree. As all the circumstances pointed to murder, the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania made requisition upon the Maryland 
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executive for the kidnapper, but the latter escaped a trial 
through a witness who swore that the girl’s master had 
admitted to him that she was a slave; testimony which was 
rebutted by inhabitants of Nottingham, who testified that 
they had known her from childhood and her parents for 
twenty years. Still another case, more distressing, occurred 
in the spring of 1851. A woman bearing the name Han- 
nah Dellan was arraigned before a Philadelphia justice on 
the charge of being a fugitive, and despite the fact that the 
woman was about to give birth to a child, the justice, who 
was subservient to the claimant, prolonged the session of 
the court in order that the case might be disposed of and the 
woman taken out of the State of Pennsylvania, thus de- 
priving her offspring of the benefit of birth in a free State. 

William and Ellen Crafts, of Georgia, were more for- 
tunate than many fugitives in their success in resisting 
arrest and return to bondage. The woman was a mulatto 
of exceptionally light complexion, and donning the garb of 
a young planter, journeyed North under the pretence 
of being consumptive and seeking expert medical advice. 
William took the part of body servant attached to his 
young master. They followed the most public routes and 
mingled freely with white persons. They arrived safely in 
Massachusetts, where they found warm friends who suc- 
ceeded for a while in frustrating the efforts of their pursuers 
to find them. In October, 1850, an attempt to arrest the 
fugitives created a great excitement and gained for them 
many friends. These persons aided them to escape to 
England. The men who had gained unenviable notoriety 
by pursuing the fugitives were made objects of derision 
upon the street and were waited upon at their hotel by 
citizens. who advised them to leave Boston while they 
might do so unmolested. They took this advice. But the 
story of the Crafts is not complete without notice of 
‘the active participation in their behalf of the eminent anti- 
slavery advocates, Dr. Henry I. Bowditch and Theodore 
Parker. Crafts barricaded himself in his workshop and 
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prepared to maintain his liberty to the death, while Ellen 
was taken out of the city by friends to the home of Ellis 
Gray Loring, but, fearing that she was not yet safe, Theo- 
dore Parker offered her the asylum of his own home, and 
there she remained in safety until the slave hunters had left 
the city. The tenseness of the general feeling over the 
case is shown by the words of the eminent divine who 
became the woman’s protector. Said Mr. Parker: “For 
two weeks I wrote my sermons with a sword in the open 
drawer under my inkstand, and a pistol in the flap of the 
desk, loaded and ready, with a cap on the nipple.” 

A case commonly known as the “‘ Jerry rescue” occurred 
in Syracuse, New York, in 1851. Jerry McHenry, who 
had resided in Syracuse for several years, was arrested and 
arraigned before the commissioner as a fugitive from slavery. 
During the trial of the case the man made a break for 
liberty, escaping from the room, but was overtaken and 
carried fighting and struggling in a wagon through the 
streets. [he circumstance greatly incensed the people, 
some of whom planned to effect the man’s rescue. They 
arranged to break into the court room that evening, over- 
power the officers, secure the prisoner and carry him to a 
place of safety. This plan was successfully executed, and, 
after being kept in concealment for a week, McHenry was 
assisted to a refuge in Canada. The United States officers 
determined to make examples of the persons concerned in 
the rescue, and eighteen of the prominent citizens of Syra- 
cuse were indicted and summoned to appear at Auburn to 
answer for their offence. William H. Seward promptly 
headed a list of the leading citizens of the State who went 
surety for the prisoners. This case by reason of the 
prominence of the persons connected with it became 
famous. The United States District Attorney served sum- 
monses upon several of the persons indicted to appear for 
trial at Buffalo and Albany. The case, however, went no 
further, notwithstanding the open avowal of those implicated 
in the proceedings. On the rith of September, 1851, . 
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occurred a case in which the aiders and abettors of the 
fugitive did not fare so well. The object of the search 
was a negro who had escaped from his Maryland owners 
three years before. The master, Edward Gorsuch, his son 
and a party of friends went to Christiana, Pennsylvania, to 
seek the fugitive. The party was accompanied by a United 
States officer, and armed with a warrant from the commis- 
sioner at Philadelphia. ‘They approached the house of 
William Parker, a colored man, who was harboring the 
fugitive, and demanded the surrender of the latter, at 
the same time firing two shots at the house. A number 
of free negroes and several members of the society of 
Friends gathered about the house, the former to aid the 
fugitive and the latter with their counsels of peace. The 
deputy-martial ordered the Friends to join his posse, but 
the latter urged him to withdraw with his men for their 
safety. Persisting in his purpose, Gorsuch and his party 
fired upon the free negroes and were in turn fired upon. 
Gorsuch was killed and his son seriously wounded. During 
the mélée the fugitive escaped. Intelligence of the conflict 
created intense excitement and under orders from the presi- 
dent, the United States marshal, the district attorney and 
the commissioner from Philadelphia with forty-five marines 
from the navy yard hastened to the scene of disorder. 
This force was augmented by a large body of special con- 
stables and the country was scoured with the result that 
twenty-four arrests were made of persons supposed to have 
been implicated, two of them being white and the rest 
colored. The white men and one of the negroes were 
brought to trial and were acquitted. The other prisoners 
were never tried. And yet these few cases of attempts to take 
fugitive slaves from their asylum in the North represented 
but an insignificant minority of the actual number of fugitive 
slaves in Northern States. According to veracious testimony 
there were fifteen thousand fugitives in the free States. 
These cases bore upon discussions in Congress upon its re- 
, assembling in December, 1850. A glance at the sentiments 
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which they evoked will serve further to indicate the curi- 
ous situation in the country caused by the existence of 
a law which was repellent to the Northern people, but 
which many patriotically supported because they believed 
that it conformed to the Constitution. The president’s first 
annual message struck the keynote which was sounded 
throughout the discussions of Congress. That portion of 
his message which related to the compromise measures was 
as follows: “It was hardly to have been expected that 
the series of measures passed at your last session, with the 
view of healing the sectional differences which had sprung 
from the slavery and territorial questions, should at once 
have realized their beneficent purpose. All mutual con- 
cession in the nature of a compromise must necessarily be 
unwelcome to men of extreme opinions. And though 
without such concessions our constitution could not have 
been formed, and cannot be permanently sustained, yet we 
have seen them made the subject of bitter controversy in 
both sections of the republic. It required many months of 
discussion and deliberation to secure the concurrence of a 
majority of Congress in their favor. It would be strange 
if they had been received with immediate approbation by 
people and States prejudiced and heated by the exciting 
controversies of their representatives. I believe those meas- 
ures to have been required by the circumstances and con- 
dition of the country. I believe they were necessary to 
allay asperities and animosities that were rapidly alienating 
one section of the country from another and destroying 
those fraternal sentiments which are the strongest supports 
of the Constitution. They were adopted in the spirit of 
conciliation and for the purpose of conciliation. I believe 
that a great majority of our fellow citizens sympathize in 
that spirit and that purpose, and in the main approve and 
are prepared in all respects to sustain these enactments. I 
cannot doubt that the American people, bound together by 
kindred blood and common traditions, still cherish a para- 
mount regard for the Union of their fathers, and that they 
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are ready to rebuke any attempt to violate its integrity, to 
disturb the compromises on which it is based, or to resist the 
laws which have been enacted under its authority. 

“The series of measures to which I have alluded are 
regarded by me as a settlement, in principle and substance 
—a final settlement—of the dangerous and exciting subjects 
which they embrace. Most of these subjects, indeed, are 
beyond your reach, as the legislation which disposed of 
them was, in its character, final and irrevocable. It may 
be presumed from the opposition which they all encoun- 
tered, that none of those measures was free from imperfec- 
tions, but in their mutual dependence and connection they 
formed a system of compromise, the most conciliatory, and 
best for the entire country, that could be obtained from 
conflicting sectional interests and opinions. 

“For this reason I recommend your adherence to the 
adjustment established by those measures, until time and 
experience shall demonstrate the necessity of further legis- 
lation to guard against evasion or abuse. 

“« By that adjustment we have been rescued from the wide 
and boundless agitation that surrounded us, and have a firm, 
distinct, and legal ground to rest upon. And the occasion, 
I trust, will justify me in exhorting my countrymen to rally 
upon and maintain that ground as the best, if not the only, 
means of restoring peace and quiet to the country, and 
maintaining inviolate the integrity of the Union. 

“And now, fellow citizens, I can not bring this com- 
munication to a close without invoking you to join me in 
humble and devout thanks to the Great Ruler of nations 
for the multiplied blessings which he has graciously bestowed 
upon us. His hand, so often visible in our preservation, has 
stayed the pestilence, saved us from foreign wars and domes- 
tic disturbances, and scattered plenty throughout the land. 

‘Our liberties, religious and civil, have been maintained, 
the fountains of knowledge have all been kept open, and 
means of happiness widely spread and generally enjoyed, 
greater than have fallen to the lot of any other nation. 


Samuel Finley Breese Morse. From an early photograph. 
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And while deeply penetrated with gratitude for the past, 
let us hope that His all wise providence will so guide our 
counsels as that they shall result in giving satisfaction to our 
constituents, securing the peace of the country, and adding 
new strength to the united government under which we live.” 

In January, 1851, a pledge was signed by a number of 
members of Congress, declaring that they would not support 
for office any man who was not known to be opposed “to 
the disturbance of the settlement, and the renewal, in any 
form, of agitation upon the subject of slavery.” So great 
was the shrinking from meeting again the issue which the 
national legislators hoped was settled. Among the signers 
were Clay, Howell Cobb, the Speaker of the House, 
Alexander H. Stephens, and Robert Toombs. The position 
of the moderate abolitionists, coming between the radical 
anti-slavery advocates of the North and the radical slavery 
upholders of the South, is well expressed by Emerson in his 
address at Concord, May 3, 1851: ‘“‘ The act of Congress,” 
said he, “of September 18, 1850, is a law which every one 
of you will break upon the earliest occasion—a law which 
no man can obey, or abet the obeying, without loss of self- 
respect and forfeiture of the name of gentleman.” 

On February 15, 1851, an event occurred which gave 
an opportunity for the expression of Southern dissatisfac- 
tion with the operation of the Fugitive Slave Law. This 
was the arrest of Shadrack, a negro charged with having 
escaped from his master. Having been brought before 
George Ticknor Curtis, the commissioner, Seth J. Thomas, 
a Democratic lawyer, appeared for the claimant and Samuel 
E. Sewall and Ellis Gray Loring and other eminent counsel 
were retained by friends of the colored man. ‘The hearing 
of the case was postponed until the 18th of February, and 
the prisoner was remanded to the custody of the deputy 
marshal and locked up in the United States court room in 
the court house, as the laws of Massachusetts did not permit 
the use of the jails for the custody of fugitives from slavery. 
That night a mob of colored men broke into the room, took 
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possession of the prisoner and spirited him into Canada, 
beyond the reach of the United States law. Theodore 
Parker had hastened to the court house to take part in the 
rescue of the negro and, when he found that he had already 
been seized by his friends, entered in his journal his ex- 
pression of satisfaction in the following words: ‘This 
Shadrack is delivered out of his burning, fiery furnace 
without the smell of fire on his garments . . . I think 
it is the most noble deed done in Boston since the destruc- 
tion of the tea in 1773.” The excitement created by the 
occurrence was not limited to Massachusetts, the country 
at large hearing of the matter with intense interest and 
varying feelings. The facts were telegraphed to the presi- 
dent at Washington with a request for instructions and the 
president issued a proclamation calling upon all good citi- 
zens and commanding all civil and military officers to use 
their best efforts to suppress any combination of persons 
bent upon breaking the law and to aid in the arrest of those 
who had set the law at defiance. The incident demon- 
strated the fact that Massachusetts could not be called upon 
to cooperate in the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law. 
Five of the rescuers were arrested, but the jury could not 
agree and they were not convicted. It was well under- 
stood that back of the negroes who had effected the rescue 
of their fellow was a vigilance committee of representative 
citizens, a committee thoroughly organized, whose purpose 
it was to frustrate attempts to carry back from Massa- 
chusetts into serfdom negroes who had found asylum within 
the State’s confines. Yet there were many persons in 
Boston who, notwithstanding their sympathy with the objects 
of the slave hunters’ quest, held the law in superior rever- 
ence to their sentiments of humanity, and the common 
council instructed the mayor and city marshal to employ 
the police force energetically to support the law and to 
maintain the public peace. 

The effect of this counsel was evident in the case of the 
negro Thomas Sims, who was arrested on the 3d of April. 
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He also was confined in the court house, but a strong 
cordon was placed around the building and the place was 
surrounded by heavy chains. The fugitive was duly tried, 
and the evidence being clear the court ordered that he be 
returned to his owner. But the people of Boston were 
determined that he should not be taken out of the city. 
Nevertheless they were unable to prevent it, as the militia 
were under arms at Faneuil Hall and an attempt to rescue 
the negro would inevitably have caused a bloody clash. 
Amidst the tolling of the bells of the city the fugitive was 
safely put upon a vessel which conveyed him to Savannah. 
Although the people of Boston had been unable to prevent 
the negro from being taken out of the city, they were able 
to register their protest. Meetings had already been held 
on Boston Common, addressed by Wendell Phillips and 
others. A gathering at Tremont Temple had been forcefully 
addressed by Theodore Parker. On the 8th of April a con- 
vention was called at Tremont Temple and presided over 
by Horace Mann. After referring bitterly to the fact that 
Faneuil Hall had been denied them for this meeting, he 
declared that there was a melancholy propriety in the fact, 
inasmuch as “when the court house is in chains, Faneuil 
Hall may well be dumb.” Other speakers were Henry 
Wilson, Thomas W. Higginson, and William Lloyd Garri- 
son. ‘The excited state of public feeling is further shown 
by the following document which was put in circulation: 


PROCLAMATION 
to all 
THE Goop PEOPLE oF MassACHUSETTS 
Be it known that there are now 
‘THREE SLAVE-HUNTERS OR KIDNAPPERS 
in Boston 
Looking for their prey. One of them is called 
‘¢ Davis.” 
He is an unusually ill-looking fellow, about five feet eight inches high, 
wide-shouldered. He has a big mouth, black hair, and a good deal of 
dirty bushy hair on the lower part of his face. He has a Roman nose, 
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one of his eyes has been knocked out. He looks like a Pirate, and 
knows how to be a Stealer of Men. 


The next is called 
EDWARD BarRRETT. 


He is about five feet six inches high, thin and lank, is apparently about 
thirty years old. His nose turns up a little. He has a long mouth, 
long thin ears, and dark eyes. His hair is dark, and he has a bunch 
of fur on his chin. He had on a blue frock coat with a velvet collar, 
mixed pants, and a figured vest. He wears his shirt collar turned down, 
and has a black string—not of hemp—about his neck. 


The third ruffian is named 
Rogert M. Bacon alias Joun D. Bacon. 


He is about fifty years old, five feet and a half high. He has a red, 
intemperate-looking face and a retreating forehead. His hair is dark, 
and a little gray. He wears a black coat, mixed pants, and a purplish 
vest. He looks sleepy and yet malicious. 

Given at Boston, this 4th day of April, in the year of our Lord 1851, 
and of the Independence of the United States the fifty-fourth. 


God Save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts! 


The feeling in the North, most intense in the New 
England States, was general throughout the region north 
of the Mason and Dixon line. Consequently, the Boston 
cases under the Fugitive Slave Law, followed by the Penn- 
sylvania and New York cases in the fall of the same year, 
created a deepened consciousness of the impossibility of the 
North’s ever accepting peace with the South upon the latter’s 
conditions. From the passage of the law up to the time 
of the “ Jerry rescue” nearly a year had elapsed and it had 
become evident to those who had been hopeful of loyalty on 
the part of the Northern people to the law of the land, that 
any law that violated the fundamental principles of demo- 
cratic government would not receive the support of public 
sentiment. In the South the year had been marked by an 
advance of Union feeling, the compromise measures having 
been accepted in good faith by the majority of the States. 
South Carolina and Mississippi, however, still held out 
against the tide which was setting toward Union. In May 
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The Southern Rights Association of South Carolina met in 
convention at Charleston and declared itself in favor of im- 
mediate secession, with or without the codperation of other 
Southern States. The paramount feeling in Georgia was 
reflected in the attitude of ex-Governor George M. Troup, 
who had been the consistent advocate of State sovereignty 
ever since that principle had been made politically promi- 
nent in Georgia through the legal contest over the Yazoo 
land claims. Of the thirty papers of South Carolina but two 
opposed secession. The fall election, however, either showed 
that a great change had come over the sentiment of the 
people since the Southern Rights Convention, or else the 
newspapers had not at the time properly reflected it. Two- 
thirds of the delegates to the State Convention were elected 
to that body upon the issue of opposition to secession. This 
was regarded throughout the country as a Union victory, 
inasmuch as most of the other Southern States were by this 
time strongly under the influence of Union feeling. 

In Mississippi this year political activity was marked, the 
claimants for public favor being Jefferson Davis and Senator 
Henry S. Foote. The States Rights party supported Davis as 
candidate for governor. This party believed in the right of 
secession and favored holding a convention of the Southern 
States to take action. Foote was the candidate of the 
Unionists. The campaign was vigorously conducted, and 
the returns showed a majority of only one thousand and nine 
in favor of Foote. 

The advent of a political campaign with its distractions 
and excitement and the nomination of candidates served to 
fix the attention of the people for a time upon other matters 
than the Fugitive Slave Law, but that burning question 
could not be permanently set aside. The Thirty-second 
Congress met in its first session in December, 1851. The 
Democratic members of the House held a caucus, which 
was attended by two-thirds of the total number of Demo- 
cratic representatives. A resolution endorsing the com- 
promise measures was introduced and laid upon the table. 
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A caucus of the Whig members, attended by less than one- 
half of the representatives of their party, met and passed a 
resolution endorsing the measures. After the House was 
organized by the election of Linn Boyd, of Kentucky, as 
Speaker, the annual message of President Fillmore was re- 
ceived and read. The president referred to his former 
annual message and reiterated its sentiments and recom- 
mendations, congratulating the country on the general 
acquiescence in the Congressional measures of conciliation 
and peace. Soon after Congress assembled, Senator Foote, 
of Mississippi, introduced a resolution declaring that the 
measures of adjustment finally settled questions growing out 
of the existence of slavery. This resolution was discussed, 
but never brought to a vote. In the House similar resolu- 
tions were introduced, and passed by large majorities. On 
May 26th, Charles Sumner presented a petition from the 
Society of Friends in New England, asking for the repeal of 
the Fugitive Slave Law. The Senator, in performing this 
duty, made a speech which was comprehended in the apho- 
rism: “ Freedom, and not slavery, is national; while slavery, 
not freedom, is sectional.” Sumner, on the following day, 
submitted a resolution instructing the Judiciary Committee 
to consider the expediency of reporting a bill for the imme- 
diate repeal of the Fugitive Slave Act. James M. Mason, 
of Virginia, and Walker Brooke, of Mississippi, opposed 
this measure on the ground that it would result in the 
dissolution of the Union. Permission to have the resolution 
considered was refused, only ten members voting favorably. 
Brooke, in his speech of opposition, declared that it was no 
idle threat to say-that the Union would be dissolved if Sum- 
ner’s resolution were passed, for, while he did not think the 
Fugitive Slave Act of any especial benefit to his own State, 
for the cost of capturing the few slaves who ran away from 
Mississippi amounted to more than their value, yet the 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave Act would be construed as a 
breach of faith on the part of the North, and that section 
would be charged with not having lived up to its agreement. 
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Senator Charlton, of Georgia, made a similar statement in 
behalf of his State, alleging that Georgia was committed to 
the dissolution of the Union just as soon as the Fugitive 
Slave Law should be repealed, and impressed upon his hearers 
the interdependence of these two facts by the quotation: 


<< While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ; 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall.”’ 


At this time Sumner did not have an opportunity of 
expressing himself, but later, when the appropriation bills 
were under consideration toward the close of the session, 
his chance arrived. One of these bills provided for the 
payment of the extraordinary expenses incurred by the gov- 
ernment in executing the laws. This bill was plainly aimed 
at the Fugitive Slave Law, and its intent to have the general 
government bear the costs of capturing the runaway negroes 
was clear to all. Sumner promptly moved an amendment 
to the bill, excepting from its operation the Fugitive Slave 
Act and the repealing of the Act itself. This gave him an 
opportunity to speak upon the question. “I could not,’’ he 
said, ‘allow this session to reach its close, without making 
or seizing an opportunity to declare myself openly against 
the usurpation, injustice, and cruelty of the late enactment 
by Congress for the recovery of fugitive slaves.” He then 
launched upon an argument in favor of the repeal of that 
measure, taking for his thesis his favorite dictum that slavery 
was sectional and not national. He appealed for confirma- 
tion for his views to law, to history, to the great statesmen 
in the nation’s past, to the Church, and to literature, show- 
ing that the institution of slavery was abhorrent to every 
sense of right, and at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution was despised by the men whose views best expressed 
the spirit of the nation. He examined the history of the 
fugitive slave clause of the Constitution and pointed out 
that it was not one of the compromises, and averred that 
the Fugitive Slave Act of 1793 “ was not originally suggested 
by any difficulty or anxiety touching fugitives from labor.” 
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He proceeded to discuss the constitutionality of the act of 
1850, and keenly analyzed the measure, pointing out in 
what respects he conceived it to be contrary to the Con- 
stitution. He contended that Congress did not have the 
power to pass such a measure, but, granting its right to do 
so, it was bound by a provision of the Constitution to give 
the fugitive a jury trial. Continuing, he said: ‘ Even if this 
act could claim any validity or apology under the Constitu- 
tion, which it cannot, it lacks that essential support in the 
public conscience of the States where it is to be enforced, 
which is the life of the law, and without which any law 
must become a dead letter.” In the course of his speech 
he cited from an original letter of Washington to the col- 
lector at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in regard to a run- 
away slave belonging to Mrs. Washington, and her wishes 
in the case. Said Washington: ‘“¢I do not mean, however, 
by this request that violent measures should be used, as 
would excite a mob or riot—which might be the case if she 
has adherents—or even uneasy sensations in the minds of 
well-disposed citizens. Rather than either of these should 
happen, I would forego her services altogether; and the 
example also, which is of infinite more importance.” After 
reading this citation, Sumner added: “The existing slave 
act cannot be enforced without violating the precept of 
Washington. Not merely ‘uneasy sensations’ among well- 
disposed persons, but rage, tumult, commotion, mob, riot, 
violence, death, gush from its fatal, overflowing fountains. 
Not a case occurs without endangering the public peace.” 
In this first long oration that he delivered in the Senate, 
Sumner announced himself as a new foe of slavery with 
whom its advocates would have seriously to reckon. He 
spoke with the cogency, diction, and fullness of knowledge of 
the lawyer, the scholar and historian, while as a moralist his 
appeal had all the force of conscience. Although Clemens, of 
Alabama, sneered at the speech of Sumner as the ravings 
of a maniac who some day might be dangerous, his asso- 
ciates of the South appeared to be more seriously impressed 
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with the strength of the man who had taken up the cudgels 
against them. The Northern members warmly congratu- 
lated the orator, Hale declaring that he had placed himself 
‘side by side with the first orators of antiquity, and as far 
ahead of any living American orator as freedom is ahead 
of slavery.” Chase said of the speech: “It will be received 
as an emphatic protest against the slavish doctrine of finality 
in legislation which two of the conventions recently held 
have joined in forcing upon the country.” Horace Mann, 
in a private letter, said: “The 26th of August, 1852, re- 
deemed the 7th of March, 1850.” The wisdom of seeking 
to revive the discussion of slavery in the Senate at this time 
was questioned by many. Seward evidently shared this 
feeling and preferred to regard slavery as an issue which 
was accepted as settled and from the discussion of which no 
valuable result could be expected to accrue, for he was 
noticeably absent during the debate. His political aspira- 
tions in the campaign pending may have dictated this course, 
but his feelings were undoubtedly as indicated. William 
Cullen Bryant appreciated the impracticability of securing 
a reconsideration of the Fugitive Slave Law and pointed 
out what he thought to be its certain fate in the words: “I 
see not the least chance of a repeal or change of the F ugi- 
tive Slave Law. Its fate is to fall into disuse. All political 
organizations to procure its repeal are attempts at an im- 
practicability. We must make it odious and prevent it 
from being enforced.” Bryant was not the only one who 
was writing at this time in private correspondence, as 
well as in the public press, deprecations of the agitation of 
the Fugitive Slave Law. It was very generally felt to 
be the most unfortunate issue which could be revived and 
two political conventions held about this time rigorously ex- 
cluded it as not pertinent to the issues of the campaign. 
When Congress closed the Southern men returned to 
their constituents to assure them that the reopening of the 
matter by Sumner had been unpopular even with many of 
his Northern associates. In these reports they could tell 
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how Mr. Bright, of Indiana, had favored silencing fanati- 
cism and agitators who sought to disturb the compromise 
measures. They could also report Mr. Pettit, of Indiana, 
as having with vehemence avowed his chagrin at having 
lived to hear fall from the lips of a senator who had sworn 
to support the Constitution the avowal that he disregarded 
“all such obligations.” Not only had Mr. Pettit said this, 
but he had declared himself ready to cast a vote for a reso- 
lution to expel the member should a petition for his expul- 
sion be originated. Turning to Mr. Sumner, he hurled at 
him the arraignment: “You swore that you would support 
the Constitution, all and singular, each and every part, 
from beginning to end; and you now, in the face of your 
peers, are the first in the Senate to openly declare that you 
will violate the oath you have taken and the bond of union 
your ancestors made for you.” In thus hinting at expulsion, 
Pettit was referring to a purpose seriously entertained by 
the Democratic leaders, who were deterred from taking that 
action only by the fear that they would not be able to 
secure the number of votes needed for its passage. They 
could further report that Mr. Sumner had vindicated his posi- 
tion by referring to the attitude taken by President Jackson 
in his veto of the United States Bank, and the declaration 
made by that sturdy fighter that “‘each public officer who 
takes an oath to support the Constitution swears that he 
will support it as he understands it, and not as it is under- 
stood by others,” and that Mr. Sumner had avowed that he 
supported the Constitution as he understood it and main- 
tained that the Fugitive Slave act was an open and unmiti- 
gated usurpation of that instrument. Upon the whole, the 
report to the South of the proceedings of the Thirty-second 
Congress was a very satisfactory one. 


CHAPTER X 


REPEAL OF THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE 


Ar the time when the country was felicitating itself 
upon an understanding on the great theme of the times, 
and when the incumbent of the White House was consid- 
ered as colorless in regard to sectional sentiment, Douglas, 
as chairman of the Committee on Territories, was preparing 
a measure which should have the effect of disclosing upon 
what fragile grounds the feeling of public security rested. 
On January 4, 1854, he reported a bill for the organization 
of a Territorial government for Nebraska, which was a 
region embraced in the old Louisiana Purchase and was 
free from slavery by the Missouri Compromise act of 1820. 
Nebraska at that time contained nearly all the territory now 
included in the present States of Kansas, Nebraska, the 
Dakotas, Montana, Colorado, and Wyoming. Its area was 
four hundred and eighty-five thousand square miles, a terri- 
tory ten times as large as New York State. It was thirty- 
three thousand square miles more extensive than the territory 
of all the free States then in the Union east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Stephen A. Douglas was an avowed aspirant 
for the presidency, although he was unpopular in the South. 
In the convention which nominated Pierce, Douglas had the 
smallest following from that section of all the candidates, 
notwithstanding the fact that he had social connections 
with the South and had married a Southern woman. On 
the other hand he was very popular in the West and was 
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not without substantial following in New York. Elsewhere 
in the Middle States and New England he was without 
strength. The “solid South” had come to be a fact to be 
reckoned with in political calculations and it would not 
be strange if Douglas had been governed by that considera- 
tion in an act which was in effect a political peace offering 
to the Southern States. The organization of new Terri- 
tories opened up a field of political activity for the ambitious 
statesman which might be handled with good purpose for 
his own political ends. At the previous session of Congress 
the bill had come before the Senate but had not received 
the endorsement of that body because some clauses were 
thought to be unfair to the Indians. In 1853 it was referred 
to the Committee on Territories. One section of the bill, 
following the language which was employed in the compact 
of 1850 with reference to Utah and New Mexico, provided 
that when Nebraska should come into the Union it should 
be with or without slavery, as its constitution might pre- 
scribe. 

In introducing the measure, Douglas remarked that “a 
proper sense of patriotic duty enjoins the propriety and 
necessity of a strict adherence to the principles, and even 
a literal adoption of the enactments, of the adjustment 
of 1850.” When Douglas introduced the measure the 
country apparently was entering upon a time of financial 
prosperity. Even the agitation caused by the enforcement 
of the Fugitive Slave law was no longer visible, and for the 
first time in many years the vexed question between North 
and South was not uppermost in the minds of the sections. 
The wish of Clay for reconciliation seemed to have been 
realized to the fullest; the land was at peace. The presi- 
dent in his message had remarked upon the fact of there 
being “a sense of repose and security to the public mind 
throughout the confederacy.”’ But suddenly from the Senate 
there sounded forth the call to arms. Was Douglas merely 
influenced by ambition, or was it his realization that the 
people were staking their faith in a false confidence which 
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at some time must be shattered that caused him to renew 
agitation of the slavery question? Some said it was his 
indiscreet and hasty ambition, others declared that his object 
“was to get the inside track in the South.” Douglas never 
himself gave a satisfactory statement of the influences 
which moved him, but he did admit “that his party, in the 
election of Pierce, had consumed all its power, and there- 
fore, without a deep-reaching agitation, it would have no 
more ammunition for its artillery.” In preparing his bill, 
he consulted with no Southern men, at least not until he had 
shown it to some Western senators, although it has been 
said that Toombs and Stephens had much to do with bring- 
ing about his action. 

It was natural that all sorts of speculation as to the source 
and meaning of the bill, charges of pollution and plots, should 
be advanced in the heat of a sentiment which rapidly in- 
flamed throughout the North and expressed itself in the 
press of the Northern centres. One journal declared that 
the bill was a “proposition to turn the Missouri Compro- 
mise into a juggle and a cheat.” On January 16th, Dixon, 
a Whig senator from Kentucky, gave notice of an amend- 
ment to the bill which would effectually repeal that part of 
the Missouri Compromise which restricted slavery in the 
Territory. Douglas personally remonstrated with Dixon, 
who replied that “‘he offered his amendment as a true friend 
of the compromise of 1850, for, in his view, unless the 
Missouri Compromise were expressly repealed, it would 
continue to operate in the Territory of Nebraska, and, 
while the bill of Douglas affirmed the principle of non- 
intervention, the amendment which he proposed was neces- 
sary to carry it legitimately into effect.” On January 23d 
Douglas offered a substitute bill from his committee, pro- 
viding for the establishment of two Territories, one to be 
called Nebraska and the other Kansas. By this, the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill, the provision of the Missouri Act, which 
gave a free status to territory north of the parallel thirty-six 
degrees and thirty minutes, was pronounced void, and slavery 
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and freedom were given equal chance to secure the ascen- 
dency. The purpose of Douglas in proposing a division 
of the Nebraska Territory, as stated by himself, was to 
make one slave and one free State. Throughout the new 
Territories and the new States to be formed from them, the 
local dwellers should have the right through their represen- 
tatives to decide. Cases involving title to slaves and per- 
sonal freedom should be adjudicated by the local courts, 
with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the Fugitive Slave Law should be respected. 
Such was the new doctrine of non-intervention. This 
measure was acceptable to President Pierce, who is thought 
to have given to Douglas prior assurance of his support. 
Jefferson Davis, the secretary of war, was the president’s 
go-between with the Territorial committee, but Marcy, 
secretary of state, was not in sympathy with the proposals 
of Douglas. 

In the summer of 1853 a movement was begun in western 
Missouri which had as its purpose the making of Nebraska 
slave territory. In the western part of Missouri there were 
fifty thousand slaves and the interests of their owners dic- 
tated that the contiguous territory should be devoted to 
slavery. The Missouri border abounded in adventurous 
spirits who were ready for any bold enterprise. Senator 
Atchison was an avowed advocate of forcing slavery into 
Nebraska. Such were the influences at work to fortify 
Douglas in his action. Members upon the floor of the 
House did not hesitate openly to declare the purpose of 
the promoters of the Douglas bill to be to make Kansas a 
slave State. 

On Tuesday, the 24th of January, the Washington Union 
had an editorial inspired by a conference between the presi- 
dent and Jefferson Davis with regard to the measure. This 
paper, which was the organ of the president, expressed the 
following sentiments: “‘We cannot but regard the policy 
of the administration as directly involved in the question. 
That policy looks to fidelity to the compromise of 1850 as 
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an essential requisite in Democratic orthodoxy. The propo- 
sition of Mr. Douglas is a practical execution of the prin- 
ciples of that compromise, and, therefore, cannot but be 
regarded by the administration as a test of Democratic 
orthodoxy. The union of the Democracy on this proposi- 
tion will dissipate forever the charge of Free-soil sympathies 
so recklessly and pertinaciously urged against the adminis- 
tration by our Whig opponents; while it will take from 
disaffection in our ranks the last vestige of a pretext for its 
opposition.” On this same day was published the Appeal 
of the Independent Democrats in Congress to the People of the 
United States. The paper was written by Samuel Chase, 
from a draft made by Giddings, with the aid of Sumner and 
Gerrit Smith, and bore the signatures of these men as well 
as those of Edward Wade and Alexander De Witt, repre- 
sentatives from Ohio and Massachusetts. All the signers 
were Free-soilers. It was marked by faithfulness to his- 
torical fact in its review of the questions involved in the 
issue of the pending bill and was forceful in its reasoning, 
although intemperately expressed. The appeal began with 
the declaration that the indorsement of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill would open to slavery the doors of all the unorganized 
territory of the Union. It then stated the history of the 
Missouri Compromise, and that compact was declared to 
have been universally recognized as inviolable American 
law. The proposition to abrogate it was characterized as 
‘ta bold scheme against American liberty worthy of an 
accomplished architect of ruin. . . . Shall a plot 
against humanity and democracy so monstrous, and so dan- 
gerous to the interest of liberty throughout the world, be 
permitted to succeed? We appeal to the people. We 
warn you that the dearest interests of freedom and the 
Union are in imminent peril. . . . Let all protest, 
earnestly and emphatically, by correspondence, through the 
press, by memorials, by resolutions of public meetings and 
legislative bodies, and in whatever other mode may seem 
expedient, against this enormous crime.” In a postscript 
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was added an appeal against the substitute bill of Jan- 
uary 23d: “This amendment is a manifest falsification of 
the truth of history. . . . Not a man in Congress, 
or out of Congress, in 1850, pretended that the compro- 
mise measures would repeal the Missouri prohibition. 
Mr. Douglas himself never advanced such a pretence until 
this session. His own Nebraska Bill, of last session, re- 
jected it. It is a sheer afterthought. To declare the 
prohibition inoperative may, indeed, have effect in law as a 
repeal, but it is a most discreditable way of reaching the 
object. Will the people permit their dearest interests to 
be thus made the mere hazards of a presidential game, and 
destroyed by false facts and false inferences?” ‘This 
appeal was published broadcast throughout the free States 
and the journals of the North and stirred them to even 
more vigorous denunciations of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 
Criticising the bill and its author in unmeasured terms, they 
at the same time appealed to the friends of liberty not to 
permit an “infamous plot” to be consummated. Prophetic, 
indeed, were the words of the New York Evening Post on 
February 3, 1854, in which it declared that if the politicians 
at Washington doubted the trend of public opinion, they 
had but to put their ears to the ground to “hear the roar 
of the tide coming in.” 

On the 30th of January, Douglas spoke in favor of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. The orator was indignant, and it 
was immediately evident that his disaffection was caused by 
the Appeal of the Independent Democrats and the thunders of 
protest it had awakened. He had, he declared, deferring to 
Chase and Sumner, postponed the consideration of the bill 
for six days, and now it was evident that these men had 
asked the time in order that their 4ppeal might be framed 
and sent out in the meanwhile. He declared that the ad- 
dress grossly misrepresented the bill, and proceeded to make 
a plea in favor of his bill. That speech was in substance 
as follows: That, when New Mexico and California were 
acquired, logical adherence to the Missouri Compromise 
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demanded the extension of the line to the ocean at that time. 
He affirmed that in 1848, upon his motion, the Senate 
had adopted such a provision, but a coalition of Northern 
members with Free-soil proclivities had defeated it. He 
pointed out that this refusal to extend the Missouri Com- 
promise line had given rise to a furious slavery agitation, 
which had culminated in the adoption of the Compromise 
of 1850. He declared that, by the series of acts embraced 
in that measure, the principle was established of « Congres- 
sional non-intervention as to slavery in the Territories; that 
the people of the Territories . . . were to be allowed 
to do as they please upon the subject of slavery, subject 
only to the provisions of the Constitution.” He further 
declared that, notwithstanding the fact that the Territorial 
bills embraced in the Compromise of 1850 covered only 
the Territories specified, they nevertheless abrogated the 
Missouri Compromise line in all territory not covered by 
those bills. Said he: “ We all know that the object of the 
compromise measures of 1850 was to establish certain great 
principles, which would avoid the slavery agitation in all 
time to come. Was it our object simply to provide for a 
temporary evil? Was it our object just to heal over an old 
sore and leave it to break out again? Was it our object to 
adopt a mere miserable expedient to apply to that Territory, 
and that alone, and leave ourselves entirely at sea, without 
compass, when new territory was acquired or new Territorial 
organizations were to be made? Was that the object for 
which the eminent and venerable senator from Kentucky 
(Clay) came here and sacrificed even his last energies upon 
the altar of his country? Was that the object for which 
Webster, Clay, and Cass, and all the patriots of that day, 
struggled so long and so strenuously? Was it merely the 
application of a temporary expedient in agreeing to stand by 
past and dead legislation that the Baltimore platform pledged 
us to sustain the Compromise of 1850? Was it the under- 
standing of the Whig party when they adopted the compro- 
mise measures of 1850 as an article of political faith, that 
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they were only agreeing to that which was past and had no 
reference to the future?” He went on to assert that the 
legislation of 1850 had established a principle,—that of 
Congressional non-interference with slavery,—and that when 
the two parties in their conventions pledged themselves to 
the compromise measures, they bound themselves to carry 
out that principle. Now, said he, in effect, it becomes 
necessary to organize the Territory of Nebraska. The 
Missouri Compromise is inconsistent with this later prin- 
ciple and should have no place in it. ‘The legal effect of 
this bill,” continued Douglas, “is neither to legislate slavery 
into these Territories nor out of them, but to leave the people 
to do as they please. . . . If they wish slavery, they 
have a right to it. If they do not want it, they will not 
have it, and you should not force it upon them.” In an 
earnest manner, he declared: ‘I do not wish to deal in any 
equivocal language. If the principle is right, let it be 
avowed and maintained. If it is wrong, let it be repudiated. 
Let all this quibbling about the Missouri Compromise . 

be cast behind you; for the simple question is, will you 
allow the people to legislate for themselves upon the ques- 
tion of slavery? Why should you not?” For the benefit 
of those whom he derisively styled “ tenderfoot Democrats,” 
he declared with vehemence that it was worse than folly to 
think of Nebraska being a slaveholding country. He de- 
clared that the tornado of public condemnation had been 
raised solely by the Abolitionists. 

This defence was immediately responded to by Senator 
Chase in a vigorous speech, and then, on the 3d of Feb- 
ruary, Chase in another speech against the bill, put himself 
on record as an orator of ability and an ardent anti-slavery 
legislator. In regard to the bill under discussion he moved 
to strike out so much of it as related to the suspension of 
the Missouri Compromise. He affirmed that the idea of the 
compromise measures of 1820 being superseded by the com- 
promise measure of 1850 was an afterthought, forced upon 
Douglas by the exigency of his position. He insisted 
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upon the Douglas doctrine of non-intervention. He de- 
clared that the statement that the Missouri Compromise was 
superseded by the principles of the compromise measure of 
1850 was not a statement of fact and was without founda- 
tion in history. Continuing his arraignment of this doctrine, 
he declared that it was “a novel idea.» At the time when 
these measures were before Congress in 1850, when the 
questions involved in them were discussed from day to day, 
from week to week, and from month to month, in this 
Senate Chamber, who ever heard that the Missouri prohibi- 
tion was to be superseded? What man, at what time, in 
what speech, ever suggested the idea that the acts of that 
year were to affect the Missouri Compromise? : 
Did Henry Clay, in the report made by him as chairman 
of the committee of thirteen, or in any speech in sup- 
port of the compromise acts, or in any conversation, in 
the committee or out of the committee, ever even hint at 
this doctrine of supersedure? Did any supporter or any 
opponent of the compromise acts ever vindicate or condemn 
them upon the ground that the Missouri prohibition would 
be affected by them? Well, sir, the compromise acts were 
passed. They were denounced North and they were de- 
nounced South. Did any defender of them at the South 
ever justify his support of them upon the ground that the 
South had obtained through them the repeal of the Missouri 
prohibition? Did any objector to them at the North ever 
even suggest, as a ground of condemnation, that that pro- 
hibition was swept away by them? No, sir! No man, 
North or South, during the whole of the discussion of those 
acts here, or in that other discussion which followed their 
enactment throughout the country, ever intimated any 
such opinion.” Chase revealed the relations of the South 
to the Compromise. He said: “A large majority of 
Southern senators voted for it; a majority of Southern 
representatives voted for it. It was approved by all the 
Southern members of the Cabinet, and received the sanction 
of a Southern president. “The compact was embodied in a 
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single bill containing reciprocal provisions. “The admission 
of Missouri with slavery, and the understanding that slavery 
should not be prohibited by Congress south of thirty-six 
degrees thirty minutes, were the considerations of the per- 
petual prohibition north of that line. And that prohibition 
was the consideration of the admission and the understand- 
ing. The slave States received a large share of the con- 
sideration coming to them, paid in hand. Missouri was 
admitted without restriction by the act itself. Every other 
part of the compact, on the part of the free States, has been 
fulfilled to the letter. No part of the compact on the part 
of the slave States has been fulfilled at all, except in the 
admission of Iowa and the organization of Minnesota; 
and now the slave States propose to break up the compact 
without the consent and against the will of the free States.” 

On February 6th, Senator Wade addressed the body in 
opposition to the bill, maintaining that the introduction of 
slavery into a Territory was equivalent to the exclusion 
of free labor. He represented the Compromise of 1820 as 
having the nature of a contract and for the nation to break 
its agreement could not fail to bring on a strife between 
slavery and freedom. Said he, should such a strife be pre- 
cipitated, “it will not be liberty that will die in the nine- 
teenth century. . . . You may call me an Abolitionist, 
if you will. I care little for that; for, if an undying hatred 
to slavery constitutes an Abolitionist, ] am that Abolitionist. 
If man’s determination, at all times and at all hazards, to 
the last extremity, to resist the extension of slavery, or any 
other tyranny, constitutes an Abolitionist, I, before God, 
believe myself to be that Abolitionist.”” Wade was an Ohio 
man and represented the undisguised sentiments of many 
of his State. While his speech has not been preserved as 
one of remarkable worth, the senator made one point which 
exactly defined the attitude of the opponents of the bill. 
Senator Badger, of North Carolina, had asked: “If a South- 
ern gentleman wishes to take his old colored Mammy into 
one of these new Territories, why, in the name of God, 
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should anybody prevent it?” And Wade had answered: 
“‘The senator entirely mistakes our position. We have not 
the least objection, and would oppose no obstacle to the 
senator’s migrating to Kansas and taking his old ‘ Mammy’ 
along with him. We only insist that he shall not be em- 
powered to sell her after taking her there.” 

Seward also addressed the Senate upon the current meas- 
ure, and, although he was not a forceful speaker, his politi- 
cal importance gave dignity to his utterance. It was widely 
diffused in printed form and had great weight with the 
country. He was uncertain as to the course of political 
development and hesitated to frame his sentiments so as 
to make an irreparable breach between the Northern and 
Southern Whigs, and in the interests of party harmony he 
had declined to sign the appeal of the Independent Demo- 
crats. In regard to the Missouri Compromise, he de- 
clared that had it been known that the Compromise of 
1850 would have the effect of nullifying that previous act, 
it would not have received a single vote from the non- 
slaveholding States. To the suggestion that only a few 
slaves would enter into the vast region opened up to slavery, 
he said: ‘One slaveholder in a new territory, with access 
to the executive ear at Washington, exercises more political 
influence than five hundred free men.” 

Continuing what Douglas called “Seward’s essay against 
slavery,” the senator said: “Slavery is the only subject 
within the field of national politics which excites any real 
interest. The old matters which have divided the minds 
of men . . ._ have disappeared, leaving the ground to 
be occupied by a question grander far. The Bank, sub- 
treasury, the distribution of the public lands, are each and 
all obsolete issues. And now, instead of these superseded 
questions, which were filled for the most part with the odor 
of the dollar, the country is directly summoned to consider 
face to face a cause which is connected with all that is 
divine in religion, with all that is pure and noble in morals, 
with all that is truly practical and constitutional in politics. 
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Unlike the other questions, it is not temporary or local in 
its character. It belongs to all times and to all countries. 
Though long kept in check, it now, by your introduction, 
confronts the people, demanding to be heard. To every 
man in the land it says with clear, penetrating voice: ‘ Are 
you for freedom or are you for slavery?’ And every man 
in the land must answer this question when he votes.” 
Another son of Massachusetts, Edward Everett, addressed 
the Senate at length in opposition to the bill. While not a 
member of Congress at the time of their passage, he had sup- 
ported the compromise measures of 1850. After making 
the statement that he had reviewed carefully the voluminous 
reports relating to the debates of the Congress that passed 
the measures of 1850, he said: “I do not find a single word 
from which it appears that any member of either the Senate 
or House of Representatives at that time believed that the 
Territorial enactment of 1850, either as a principle, rule, or 
precedent, or by analogy, or in any other way, was to act 
retrospectively or prospectively upon any other Territory. 
On the contrary, I find much, very much, of a broad, 
distinct, directly opposite bearing.”” He showed that the 
principle of non-intervention, as developed by Douglas, was 
not a part of the Territorial bills of 1850. Said he: “ Further- 
more, how can you find in a simple measure, applying in 
terms to these individual Territories, and to them alone, a 
rule which is to govern all other Territories with a retro- 


' spective and with a prospective action? Is it not a mere 


begging of the question to say that those compromise meas- 
ures adopted in this specific case amount to such a general 
rule?” After analyzing the spirit of the compromise 
measures of 1850, and giving his opinion of the light in 
which they were undoubtedly understood by their chief 
supporters, he said: “« While I was not a member of Con-. 
gress and had not heard the debates . . . I inquired 
of those who had heard them, I read the reports, and I had 
an opportunity of personal intercourse with some who had 
taken a prominent part in all of those measures. I never 
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formed the idea—I never received the intimation until I got 
it from this report of the committee—that those measures 
were intended to have any effect beyond the Territories of 
Utah and New Mexico, for which they were enacted. I 
cannot but think that if it was intended that they should 
have any larger application, if it was intended that they 
should furnish the rule which is now supposed, it would 
have been a fact as notorious as the light of day.” 

Senator Cass was thought to be wavering upon the ques- 
tion at issue, although there were some who believed that 
he would oppose the bill and head the opposition. But the 
bill had been modified in phraseology in some particulars to 
meet the views of Cass, and his support was secured. As 
it was finally passed, it read as follows: “which [the Mis- 
souri Compromise Act] being inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the 
States and Territories, as recognized by the legislation of 
1850, commonly called the compromise measures, is hereby 
declared inoperative and void, it being the true intent and 
meaning of this act not to legislate slavery into any Terri- 
tory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom; but to leave 
the people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States.”” The alteration con- 
sisted in the use of the words “being inconsistent with” 
instead of “was superseded by,” and in the explanations 
given with regard to the intention of the act. 

The supporters of the bill were divided into two classes; 
the section representing the views of Douglas and Cass 
included the Northern Democrats and most of the Southern 
Whigs. They favored permitting the Territories to deter- 
mine for themselves the question of slavery, for or against. 
The other class, the Southern Democrats, adhered to the 
doctrine of Calhoun that slaves were property owned under 
the guarantee of the Constitution and that their owners 
had the same right to carry them into the new Territories 
as to transport thither any other form of chattel. The 
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Southern Democrats were assured in their minds that the 
restriction of the Missouri Compromise which prohibited 
slavery in the Nebraska Territory was unconstitutional and 
would be so decided if the act could be brought before the 
Supreme Court through a concrete case. Yet to them the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act represented a speedier settlement of 
the legality of the question and they were correspondingly 
elated by the passage of the bill. At the same time they 
did not relinquish their claim to constitutional privilege. 
When the Territories should determine the matter as to 
their status with regard to slavery, the Southern slave- 
holders would appeal to the higher law of the Constitution 
if their decision was adverse to the institution of slavery. 
Chase had pointed out the lack of agreement among the 
advocates of the Kansas-Nebraska bill and had shown that 
on account of the diverse sentiments entertained upon the 
subject fundamental to that measure, it therefore could 
settle nothing. Douglas on the 3d of March, 1854, closed 
the debate upon this famous measure, a debate which was 
participated in by a great many senators, and which while 
it did not compare in power with that in connection with 
the compromise measures of 1850 aroused intense excite- 
ment throughout the country. March 4, 1854, the bill 
was passed by a vote of thirty-seven to fourteen. “Two 
amendments had been incorporated into the measure before 
it was passed,—one offered by Badger, of North Carolina, 
that the measure should not be construed to revive the old 
Louisiana law, which protected slavery in the whole of that 
Territory, and the other offered by Clayton providing that 
only citizens of the United States should have the right of 
suffrage and of holding office in the Territories, a provision 
aimed at emigrants from Europe who might settle there. 
The measure had excited the most pronounced opposi- 
tion on the part of the Northern clergymen and, when a 
memorial prepared by New England ministers was presented 
by Senator Everett, a memorial having three thousand signa- 
tures, Douglas swept it aside with the comment: “It is 
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presented by a denomination of men calling themselves 
preachers of the Gospel, who have come forward with an 
atrocious falsehood and an atrocious calumny against the 
Senate, desecrated the pulpit, and prostituted the sacred 
desk to the miserable and corrupting influence of party 
politics.” Again he said: “I doubt whether there is a 
body of men in America who combine so much profound 
ignorance on the question upon which they attempt to en- 
lighten the Senate as this same body of preachers.” The 
expressions of Senator Mason were not different. “Of all 
others they are the most encroaching and, as a body, arro- 


gant class of men.” Senator Butler declared that “when 
the clergy quit the province assigned them, . . . going 
about as agitators . . . they divest themselves of all the 


respect that I can give them.” Senator Adams declared 
that “‘when they depart from their high vocation and come 
down to mingle in the turbid pool of politics I would treat 
them just as I would other citizens.” Senator Pettit de- 
clared from a similar text: “that the waters of the pools of 
politics are infinitely more pellucid and pure and cheering 
and refreshing than the pool which surrounds their stagnant 
waters of theology.” 

The bill was opposed by such newspaper editors as 
Greeley and Dana, of the New York Tribune; Bryant and 
Bigelow, of the Evening Post; Raymond, of the Times; 
Webb, of the Courier and Inquirer; Bowles, of the Spring- 
field Republican; Thurlow Weed, of the Albany ‘Fournal ; 
Schouler, of the Cincinnati Gazette. In many Northern 
cities public meetings were held to protest against the 
abrogation of the Missouri Compromise. Northern legis- 
latures passed resolutions in condemnation of the action of 
the Senate. Ten legislatures of the free States met between 
January 1, and March 15, 1854, and these all protested 
against the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. Although 
the Southern press was not at first united in favoring the 
bill, yet when the scope of the act came to be thoroughly 
understood, and it was noted that the friends of Southern 
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institutions in Congress warmly supported it, the papers of 
the South almost without exception gave it their support. 
The Southern legislatures passed resolutions in its favor, 
although not with the spontaneity shown by the Northern 
legislatures in their stand against the measure. 

The vote analyzed was as follows: The affirmative vote 
was made up of fourteen Northern Democrats, fourteen 
Southern Democrats, and nine Southern Whigs; the nega- 
tive vote consisted of four Northern Democrats, six North- 
ern Whigs, two Free-soilers, one Southern Whig and one 
Southern Democrat. As the senators left the chamber in 
the early hours of the 4th of March, their ears were greeted 
with the boom of cannon at the navy yard, proclaiming the 
triumph of Douglas’s “popular sovereignty.” The sound 
evoked from Chase the comment: ‘“‘ They celebrate a pres- 
ent victory, but the echoes they awake will never rest until 
slavery itself shall die.” 

The Senate Kansas-Nebraska Bill came up in the House 
on the 21st of March and on the motion of Cutting, of 
New York City, was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. Richardson protested 
against this disposition of the bill on the ground that it 
would be killed by indirection, and asked that it be intrusted 
to the Committee on Territories, but the motion prevailed 
by a vote of one hundred and ten to ninety-five. This 
action was regarded as tantamount to a defeat by the friends 
of the measure, and Breckinridge, of Kentucky, said that 
the motion of Cutting so to refer the bill had been taken 
“under the guise of friendship to the bill and it was the act 
of a man who throws his arm in apparently friendly em- 
brace around another, saying: ‘ How is it with thee, brother?’ 
and at the same time covertly stabs him to the heart.” 
Many thought that the bill was doomed at this session, but 
others felt sure that it would not be disposed of so readily. 
Nevertheless, in the course of legislation it could not have 
been brought up again for the reason that it was by refer- 
ence placed at the foot of the calendar with fifty bills ahead 
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of it. Douglas saw that he must secure the influence of 
the administration to preserve the life of the measure. But 
Marcy, the secretary of state, who of all the Cabinet had 
most influence with the House, was indifferent to his ambi- 
tions. The personal attitude of Pierce upon the measure 
was undetermined and vacillating. The morning after the 
reference of the bill to the Committee of the Whole the 
Washington Union, which was the administration’s organ, 
declared that if the bill were defeated in the House it would 
be tantamount to a defeat of the administration. Only 
Marcy and McClellan of the members of the Cabinet failed 
to display interest in the passage of the measure. Doug- 
las frankly avowed his purpose to have all other bills laid 
aside to make way for the Kansas-Nebraska Bill and active 
filibustering ensued. All kinds of dilatory motions were 
made by those who best understood the rules of the House 
in order to obstruct the calling up of this particular measure 
in advance of its position on the calendar. The debate and 
contest for points continued throughout Thursday, May 
11th, all Thursday night, and all day Friday. One party 
sought to wear the other out, but Douglas was ever on the 
floor, alert and purposeful, directing his followers. At eleven 
o’clock on Friday night a motion to adjourn was made. 
‘The members were in a highly wrought state, so that it 
was feared that something might occur to precipitate an 
unfortunate scene. The friends of the measure were willing 
to have the House adjourn until the morrow, but its oppo- 
nents desired a recess until the following Monday. A 
disorderly tumult ensued, during which Edmondson, of 
Virginia, drew his revolver. He was not the only member 
whose excitement carried him to the point of violence. 
The Speaker put the motion to adjourn until Saturday, 
which was carried and served to relax the dangerous tension. 

On the next day, Saturday, the 13th, nothing was done, 
but that date witnessed a mass meeting of five thousand 
persons in New York City to protest against the bill pending 
in Congress. On Monday, the 15th, Richardson proposed 
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that the whole week should be devoted to debate. This 
proposition was acted upon and by a two-thirds vote the 
close of the debate was fixed for the following Saturday. 
During the intervening days the debate was not marked by 
noteworthy occurrence. On Saturday, the 20th, the House 
met at nine o’clock and closed at twelve. On Monday, 
May 22, 1854, the House met, and immediately great ex- 
citement ensued, and only by the skilful management of 
Richardson and the resourcefulness of Douglas a vote was 
reached by midnight. ‘The bill was passed by one hundred 
and thirteen yeas to one hundred nays. The analysis of 
the vote is as follows: Forty-four Northern and fifty-seven 
Southern Democrats and twelve Southern Whigs voted for 
the bill; while forty-two Northern and two Southern Demo- 
crats, four Abolitionists, and forty-five Northern and seven 
Southern Whigs voted against it. 

The House had left out one of the Senate amendments, 
so that the bill had to be referred back to the Senate, where 
it was ordered to a third reading by a vote of thirty-five to 
thirteen and passed the Senate on May 25, 1854. Five 
days later it received the approval of the president and 
became a law. The immediate effect of the passage of the 
bill, which never could have secured the requisite vote with- 
out the aid of Southern Whigs, was to divide that party. 
The Northern Whigs caught up the sentiment: “ Repudiate 
such fraternity; throw old party considerations to the winds, 
and appeal to the honest people of the free States, without 
distinction of politics.” The Kansas-Nebraska Bill became 
the touchstone of sectionalism and rapidly were formed those 
affinities which were to result not only in a new alignment 
of political parties, but in the drawing hard and fast, as a 
sectional boundary, the Mason and Dixon line. Whether or 
not the Civil War would have occurred had the Missouri 
Compromise remained a firm compact between the slave- 
holding and the non-slaveholding States, no man may cer- 
tainly know; but that its abrogation precipitated, or at least 
made inevitable, that conflict, history amply testifies. 
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So intense was the animosity against Douglas as the 
author of the obnoxious measure, that he himself avers that 
he could travel “from Boston to Chicago by the light of his 
own effigies.” Horace Bushnell, the noted Congregation- 
alist minister of Hartford, applied to Douglas the bitter 
prophecy of the Hebrew prophet: “ Tidings out of the East 
and out of the North shall trouble him; therefore, he shall 
go forth with fury to destroy and utterly to make away 
many, yet shall he come to his end, and none shall help 
him.” But, if the North execrated Douglas, the South 
canonized him. Never was there a measure passed by the 
National Assembly that awakened such widespread exulta- 
tion, such general acclaim. ‘There were some exceptions 
to this rejoicing, notably in Louisiana and Texas. General 
Houston declared that “The people of the South care 
nothing for it. It is the worst thing for the South that has 
ever transpired since the Union was first formed.” 





CHAPTER XI 
THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW UNDER FIRE 


WHILE Congress was at war over the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise Act, the country was experiencing 
further effects of the workings of the Fugitive Slave Law. 
As summer approached, New York, Syracuse and other 
Northern cities witnessed the arrest of fugitive slaves, but 
the case which created the greatest ferment of excitement 
occurred in Boston. Immediately after the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, Charles F. Suttle, a Virginia slave- 
holder, applied to Edward G. Loring, of Boston, for a 
warrant under the Fugitive Slave Act for the seizure of 
Anthony Burns. The negro had escaped from Virginia and 
had betrayed his whereabouts by means of a letter. Suttle 
tried to persuade Burns to go back to his master, but as the 
negro refused, the slave hunter applied for permission to 
force him. The situation was made acute by reason of 
the fact that it was Boston anniversary week and the popu- 
lation of the city was augmented by numbers of the clergy 
and laity who had come to attend the meetings. But inter- 
est in the Burns case made them lose sight of all other 
concerns. It was sufficient for these Northern men that a 
negro was to be remanded to slavery by the laws of the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts. The issue was sharp 
and decisive. The law of the United States clashed with 
the highly wrought consciences of the men who had been 
aroused by the fiery appeals of the abolitionists. In Faneuil 
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Hall, Wendell Phillips and Theodore Parker, by all their 
powers of oratory, kept the wrath and excitement of the 
populace at fever heat, and with greater effect than the sin- 
ister threat of the bayonet and the cannon. On Sunday, 
Theodore Parker rose in the pulpit to preach the doctrine 
of the right of resistance, and the old Puritan city was torn 
asunder by the opposing appeals to its conscience and its 
duty. But no doubt was in the mind of the strenuous Parker, 
no doubt in the mind of Wendell Phillips. “To these men 
the constitutions of social order were as nothing if they 
were contrary to the constitution of the kingdom of God 
and the kingdom of the human heart. 

During the night following the arrest of Burns a riot 
broke out, and a company of marines from the Charlestown 
navy yard and a detachment of the State militia had been 
called out to quell it. So went a week. Meanwhile Burns 
was confined within the court house. Several attempts at 
rescue were made, but none were successful; but in an 
attempt to batter in the door of the court house with a piece 
of heavy timber, a mélée ensued and one of the marshal’s 
guard was killed. None of these attempts had the support 
of the leaders in the moral protest. 

When on June 2d Judge Loring rendered the decision 
that Burns must be returned to slavery, the country was in 
a state of excitement such as had not been witnessed over a 
slave recovery case since the rendition of Sims. When it 
became known that the man was to be sent out of the 
State, the citizens gave every evidence of their indignation 
and sorrow. Private buildings were draped in black, and 
the United States flags were displayed with the union down. 
Guarded by armed police and the military force, Burns was 
hurried through the massed people to the revenue cutter 
Morris. Added impressiveness was given to the scene by 
an incident that occurred at the moment when Burns was 
conducted from the wharf to the ship. A Boston clergy- 
man lifted up his hands, with the words: “Let us pray.” 
“Instantly, as by common impulse,” says one who witnessed 
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the scene, “entire silence came over us, and this stranger 
poured forth a prayer that sunk deep into our hearts. He 
called on God, as our helper and as the giver of peace, to 
look upon us in our distress. He prayed for the poor slave 
and for the recreant republic. It is impossible to give any 
just idea of the effect produced upon us. Under the Divine 
influence, as I believe it to have been, one at least gained 
exceeding peace, and a determination that no slave hunter 
should tread quietly the soil of Massachusetts.” 

The effect of the capture and return to his owner of 
Burns was at once evident. Hardly had the wake of the 
Morris been obliterated in the waters of Boston Bay, when 
the State legislature was busy with the framing of a per- 
sonal liberty bill, a proceeding which was followed by other 
Northern States. That of Massachusetts was typical of the 
rest. It forbade aid to be extended by State officials for 
the recovery of fugitive slaves. It also denied the services 
of State troops and State buildings in executing the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act; it provided counsel for the arrested negro, 
and imposed penalties on the slave hunter who failed to 
substantiate his claims. 

Loring, who held the State office of probate judge for 
Suffolk County, in addition to being United States com- 
missioner, and who had handed down the decision in the 
Burns case, was forced by public indignation from his State 
office, the people being determined that their judges should 
not serve another master who impelled them to deeds 
deemed iniquitous by the people of Massachusetts. 

Other cases of slave rendition occurred during the suc- 
ceeding months of 1854 and during 1855. In that year 
the Fugitive Slave Act was bitterly attacked in Congress. 
In the spring of 1854, the people of Racine, Wisconsin, 
were excited over the apprehension of a negro named Joshua 
Glover, who was seized in that city and placed in prison. 
A party of rescue was organized, the prison doors were 
forced, and Glover was carried out of the State and sent to 
Canada. ‘This rescue was made the occasion of a decision 
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of the judicial tribunals of Wisconsin to the effect that the 
Fugitive Slave Act was unconstitutional. This opinion 
excited widespread interest in the country. It stood alone, 
however, and was not supported by similar decisions of any 
other State court. 

In July, 1855, a case occurred in Philadelphia which 
had about it circumstances of more than ordinary interest. 
John H. Wheeler, of North Carolina, United States minister 
to Nicaragua, passed through the Quaker City with three 
persons whom he claimed as slaves, a woman and two 
children. By judicial decision these persons having been 
brought into a free State, were free. Accordingly, a repre- 
sentative of the Pennsylvania Abolition Society named 
Williamson boarded the boat and informed the woman and 
her children that they were no longer slaves. ‘This person 
in the act of conducting them ashore, was interfered with 
by Wheeler, who seized the slave woman to prevent her 
landing. The abolition agent, however, succeeded in getting 
her ashore, whereupon Wheeler applied for a writ of 
habeas corpus against the abolition agent for the production 
of the woman and her children. Judge Kane decided that 
the rescue of the slaves was an act of abduction. The 
abolition agent declined to produce the slaves, and was 
committed for contempt of court. He thereupon applied 
to the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania for relief. The 
agent, through his attorneys, took the ground that the per- 
sons rescued were not fugitives, but being brought upon 
free soil by the man claiming them as master, they be- 
came free by virtue of the law. The commitment for 
contempt was declared by the agent’s attorneys to be 
“arbitrary, illegal and utterly null and void.” In the plea, 
Williamson rested his case upon his construction of the 
Pennsylvania law, and demanded to be restored to his 
liberty. A majority of the court, however, denied the 
validity of the plea, declaring that the petitioner “carries 
the key of his prison in his own pocket. He can come 
out when he will by making terms with the court that sent 
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him there. But if he choose to struggle for a triumph, if 
nothing will content him but a clean victory or a clean 
defeat, he cannot expect us to aid him. Our duties are of 
a widely different kind. ‘They consist in discouraging, as 
much as in us lies, all such contests with the legal authori- 
ties of the country.” The opinion of the court was not 
concurred in by Justice Knox, who maintained that if a 
slave brought into a free State escaped from the custody of 
his master while in that State, the right of the master was 
not a question arising under the Constitution or laws of 
the United States; and consequently a judge of the United 
States could not issue a writ of habeas corpus directed to the 
one alleged to withhold the possession of the slave from 
the master, for such person to produce the body of the 
slave before the judge. He expressed the further opinion that 
the action of the court was “the first recorded case where the 
supreme court of a State has refused the prayer of a citizen 
for the writ of habeas corpus, to inquire into the legality of an 
imprisonment by a judge of a Federal court for contempt in 
refusing obedience to a writ void for want of jurisdiction.” 

Notwithstanding all efforts made in his behalf, Williamson 
was held in prison. On October 3d the woman, who had 
escaped with her children, appealed in his behalf through her 
counsel, and declared that at no time during the transaction 
of her release from the custody of Wheeler was she or her 
children in the power or control of Williamson. She prayed 
that writs taken out by Wheeler to recover her and her 
children should be quashed and that Williamson should be 
discharged from prison. The judge to whom the appeal 
was made supported the view that slaveholders could bring 
their slaves into a free State and hold them there in bondage. 
He said: “ How can it be that a State may single out this 
sort of property, among all the rest, and deny to it the right 
of passing over its soil,—passing with its owner, parcel of 
his travelling equipment; as much so as the horse he rides, 
or his coat, or his carpet-bag?”’ In his decision, he inci- 
dentally intimated that it was Wiiliamson’s duty to declare 
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under oath what had become of the slaves, and whether or 
not they had passed from under his control. Acting upon 
this suggestion, early in November, Williamson, at the in- 
stance of his counsel, stated that he did not seek to obey 
the writ by producing the persons, because he believed it 
was impossible for him to do so. Upon this declaration, 
he was cleared of the charge of contumacy and discharged 
by the court. 

It was impossible that such cases as those described 
should not find their echoes in the national legislature. 
And, indeed, in Congress the resentment awakened by the 
late rancorous discussions caused by the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill was ready enough to fasten upon these signal instances 
as fortifications for argument and inspiration to efforts for 
the abrogation of the Fugitive Slave Act. The drift of 
Northern sentiment and action had alarmed the slaveholders 
of the South. When the Thirty-third Congress was bur- 
dened during its last days by a press of business, these 
determined to introduce and force through a supplementary 
Fugitive Slave Act designed to circumvent the unfriendly 
enactments of Northern legislatures. It was not difficult 
to find a Northern member to introduce into the Senate 
a measure with that purpose. This member was Isaac 
Toucey, of Connecticut. In February he introduced a bill 
“to protect officers and other persons acting under the 
authority of the United States.” There was nothing in this 
bill to indicate its direct bearing upon the Fugitive Slave 
Act. It was one of those measures with whose expressed 
purpose no one might disagree, but to whose real intent 
many might take exception. 

The discussion which followed the introduction of the 
measure showed that it was far from being regarded by 
either friend or foe as being as harmless as its guise indi- 
cated. Its supporters welcomed it as an aggressive measure, 
serving to carry out the Fugitive Slave Law beyond the 
possibility of equivocation on the part of any upon whom 
its requirements bore. The debate was not extended but 
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it served to reveal the purposes of the respective contestants 
better than the debate of any other session. It marked a 
distinct stage in the progress of the great slavery conflict. 
Chase was the first to address the Senate upon the measure. 
He commented upon the promptness with which the bill 
was taken up as a fresh proof of the favor in which was 
held every proposition in behalf of slavery, “no matter 
with what prejudice to the public business and the public 
interest.” Seward commented upon the irony of the 
fact that with a bill in his hand for the erection of a 
monument to Thomas Jefferson he should have sought 
the recognition of the chair at the same moment as the 
mover of this new slavery measure. He _ remarked: 
“The success which the honorable Senator from Con- 
necticut obtained over me when the floor was assigned to 
him was ominous. The Senate of the United States will 
erect no monument to the memory of Jefferson, who de- 
clared that, in the unequal contest between slavery and 
freedom, the Almighty had no attribute which could take 
part with the oppressor; but the Senate will, on the other 
hand, promptly comply with the demand to raise another 
bulwark around the institution of slavery.” Chase, point 
by point, revealed the nature of the measure as interpreted 
by the North. Said he: ‘Its object is to secure the stringent 
execution of the Fugitive Slave Act. . . . It isa bill 
for the overthrow of State rights,—to establish a great 
central, consolidated, Federal government,—a step, a stride 
rather, toward despotism; . . . this further legisla- 
tion, necessary to the complete humiliation of the States.” 
Wilson, of Massachusetts, participated in the debate and 
said: “I believe the bill is intended to enforce an unconsti- 
tutional and arbitrary law, and for no other purpose what- 
ever, and to prevent, if possible, the influences now at work 
in the free States for the protection of the liberties of their 
own citizens.” 

The supporters of the bill made little attempt to conceal 
its purpose. Douglas unhesitatingly declared its real intent 
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and expressed amazement, real or feigned, that anyone 
should oppose objections to a measure designed to support 
the laws of the country. The opponents of the measure 
were facing the problem of seeming disloyal to a proposition 
which was designed to further the successful operation of a 
statutory measure. Douglas referred to the objections made 
to the Fugitive Slave Law on the score of humanity and 
affirmed that much of this sentiment was the mere froth of 
overwrought minds and the effervescence of sentimentality. 
He pointed to the clause of the Constitution which re- 
quired persons held in service to be delivered up and 
declared that if one desired to be faithful to the Constitu- 
tion, he must feel bound by this obligation. In the opinion 
of Douglas a conscience that was not codrdinate with the 
Constitution was corrupt. Said he: “The moment my 
conscience will not allow me to be faithful to the Constitu- 
tion, I will refuse to degrade myself or perjure my soul by 
coming here, and, for the sake of a seat in the Senate, 
swearing I will be faithful to the Constitution, when I 
intend to violate and repudiate it.” 

The debate was participated in generally and the senti- 
ments of the Southern members confirmed the expressions 
of Douglas. The speeches referred at length to the course 
of events in the Northern States with citations of particular 
cases coming under the Fugitive Slave Law, and the North- 
ern legislatures were denounced for their action in seeking 
to obstruct the enforcement of national legislation by pass- 
ing Personal Liberty Laws. The Constitution was held 
up as the defence of States Rights, and it was charged that 
the idea of nullification had changed its locality; that South 
Carolina, the old recalcitrant, “‘ was now taken into the arms 
and affectionately caressed by Ohio, Vermont, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Connecticut.” Said one speaker: ‘The 
whole course of Northern legislation for the past few months 
has been a course of direct war with the South, and the 
bill now before the Senate is a measure, not of aggression, 
but of defence.” Such were the sentiments of men whose 
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convictions centred about the rights of slaveholding, men 
whose consciences were as acute and keen for their rights and 
privileges as were the consciences of the Free-soil element 
of the North in behalf of the abstract rights of humanity at 
large. The Southern slaveholder in fashioning his convic- 
tions in harmony with the shaping events of his section, 
with its traditions, with its institutions, was as sincere in 
his stand as were any of those persons in the North whose 
view was to be accounted for not by a better instructed 
conscience, but by the fact that his conscience never had 
been brought under the influences which gave to the South- 
ern man his moral point of view. There were many in 
the North who recognized this fact, who sincerely believed 
in the worth of Southern character, and who were discern- 
ing enough to perceive the necessities of the situation or at 
least the fashioning forces of destiny which accounted for 
the fastening of slavery upon the States of the South. Not 
all were extremists in either section. The radicals on each 
side of the question claim undue attention at the hands of 
the historian because of their energetic and vociferous decla- 
rations and because radicalism engendered the civil strife. 
Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, a member of the committee 
which reported the measure, argued in favor of the bill 
upon the ground that he “believed the necessity for it had 
arisen in consequence of the action of several States of the 
Union, unless we were prepared to abandon the enforcement 
of the laws of the United States.” 

The bill could be discussed only in its broad aspects and 
presented but one view, that of might. Each side pitted 
its strength for or against the measure with no idea that its 
merits or demerits could be appealed to to change or modify 
sentiment. Caleb Cushing, speaking upon the subject of 
slavery at large, showed how in its industrial, financial, or 
political relations this subject was at the bottom of all the 
action of Congress. He quoted John Quincy Adams to the 
effect that “slavery constitutes the very axle around which 
the administration of the national government revolves. 
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All its measures of foreign or domestic policy are but radia- 
tions from that centre.”” He quoted from the slave code 
of the District of Columbia to show the barbarous nature of 
slavery, and spoke of the moral influence upon the general 
government of its attitude of exercising the national author- 
ity in behalf of slavery. He commented upon the fact that 
the slave was forbidden to read the law which condemned 
him, if guilty of its violation, “‘to have his hand cut off, be 
hung, beheaded, and quartered, and to have each fragment 
of his body hung in the most conspicuous places.” ‘This 
law prescribed as the penalty for stealing five shillings’ worth 
of goods, death without the benefit of clergy; for striking a 
blow, even in defence of life or chastity, to have his or her 
ear cropped; and for giving false testimony against a white 
person, to have “both ears cropt and thirty-nine stripes on 
the bare back.” Cushing alluded to the firing of the cannon 
north of the Capitol on the night of the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise and declared that it heralded the resur- 
rection of liberty ‘from her inglorious sleep.” He declared 
that “ American Democracy is looked upon as a huge, one- 
eyed, gigantic monster—a modern Polyphemus—sporting 
the cap of liberty on his head, and mouthing the pzans of 
victory on his tongue, while he stalks ruthlessly over men 
and treads them down as worms.” 

Mr. Jones, of ‘Tennessee, delivered a speech whose theme 
was the social equality of the races, and he taunted the 
Northern members by picturing to them the results of 
the policy for which they stood. Other speakers followed 
in the same strain, attempting to show, by portraying the 
unpleasant issues which they conceived to be involved in 
the Northern attitude, that the Southern members were not 
only defending their rights, but were protecting the interests 
of the white race in America by opposing themselves to 
any measure whose object was the freeing of the negroes. 
‘They declared that it was impossible for the black man to 
become the equal of the white. As impossible as for 
‘“‘wild prairie grass to become timothy or clover, all trees 
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mountain oaks,” or for “the braying ass to roar like the 
monarch of the forest,” or the “boding owl to gaze on 
the sun like the proud bird of Jove.” Said one speaker 
who followed this strain of argument: “I hold that, by the 
written and unwritten law of God and nature, these men, 
when placed in contact with us, either by design or acci- 
dent or by fatuity, are to be the inferior race.” This, the 
speaker declared as his solemn judgment, made slavery 
the proper condition for the black race. 

Perhaps no one was more urgent during the afternoon 
and night which this debate consumed than Benjamin F. 
Wade. Said he: “In consequence of your action last 
winter in breaking down the sacred compromise, men in 
the State of Ohio ceased to be either Whigs, Democrats, 
or Free-soilers. The old parties crumbled to the dust as 
though stricken with palsy.” After prophesying the early 
dissolution of parties upon the slavery issue, he addressed 
himself to the measures taken by Northern legislatures in 
opposition to the Fugitive Slave Act, and said: “The State 
of Wisconsin has taught you a lesson, and it is only an 
incipient step. I envy that State the glory of taking the 
initiative in the great work of vindicating the Constitution 
from such a measure as the Fugitive Slave Act. State after 
State, as they take the subject into consideration, will fall 
in the wake of noble Wisconsin, and carry out what she 
has so gloriously begun.” Seward spoke eloquently upon 
the same side of the question and alluded to the protracted 
session and the approach of the midnight hour with its 
excitement similar to the scenes attending the passage of 
the compromise measures of 1850 and the abrogation of the 
Missouri Compromise in 1854. He predicted a disaster to 
liberty and suggested that perhaps, “the teeming gun, which 
proclaimed those former triumphs of slavery, is already 
planted under the eaves of the capitol to celebrate another 
victory.” Continuing, he said: “The scene before me and 
all its circumstances and incidents admonish me that the 
time has come when the Senate of the United States is 
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about to grant another of those concessions which have 
become habitual here to the power of slavery in this Re- 
public. For the second time in a period of nearly three 
months, the brilliant chandelier above our heads is lighted 
up; the passages and galleries are densely crowded; all the 
customary forms of legislation are laid aside; the multi- 
farious subjects which have their rise in all parts of this 
extended country are suddenly forgotten in a concentration 
of feeling upon a single question of intense interest. “The 
day is spent without adjournment. Senators, foregoing 
their natural relaxation and refreshment, remain in their 
seats until midnight approaches.” He analyzed the bill 
and characterized it as a novelty in the laws of the country. 
He declared that all the trouble about slavery in its latest 
agitation arose from the Fugitive Slave Act and closed an 
impressive speech with a serious and vigorously expressed 
admonition and counsel to his hearers. ‘If you wish to 
secure respect to the Federal authority, to cultivate harmony 
between the States, to secure universal peace, and to create 
new bonds of perpetual union, there is only one way before 
you. Instead of adding new penalties, employing new 
agencies, and inspiring new terrors, you must go back to 
the point where your mistaken policy began, and conform 
your Federal laws to Magna Charta, to the Constitution, and 
to the rights of man.” 

Mr. Sumner closed the debate. He reverted to his 
former address against the Fugitive Slave Act, when to 
address Congress upon the subject was regarded as un- 
timely. Said he: “On a former occasion, as slavery was 
about to clutch one of its triumphs I arose to make my final 
opposition at midnight. It is nowthe same hour . : 
It is hardly an accidental conjunction which thus constantly 
brings slavery and midnight together.” He proceeded to 
show the unconstitutionality of the Fugitive Slave Act after 
the manner in which he had formerly dissected it and, with 
eloquent and fitting words, rebuked the demand of the 
South to be let alone by tracing the progressive steps by 
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which that section had obtained ever increasing power over 
the country by legislation. Taking up the words of the 
South, he employed them for the North and declared that 
the North now asked at the hands of the South only to be 
let alone. He did not ask that the Fugitive Slave Law 
should be rescinded, he made no plea for the North as 
against the onerous condition resting upon it through that 
measure. He merely asked that the legislatures of the 
Northern States should not be hampered in their handling 
of that measure within the limits of their undoubted rights 
by the imposition of a sweeping law whose design was 
subversive of their liberties. Said he: ‘Let us alone. Do 
not involve us in the support of slavery. Hug the viper 
to your bosoms, if you perversely will, within your own 
States, until it stings you to a generous remorse, but do not 
compel us to hug it too; for this, 1 assure you, we will 
not do.” ; 

Sumner then moved an amendment repealing the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, which received but nine votes. The main 
bill was then passed by a vote of thirty to nine, although 
no vote was taken upon it in the House. 





CHAPTER XII 
REALIGNMENT OF POLITICAL PARTIES 


THE consummation of the Kansas-Nebraska scheme did 
more to shake the free States in their sentiments of union 
than any other occurrence in the history of the nation. 
The North had accepted the Compromise of 1850 as fixing 
the conditions of a perpetual union of the States of the two 
sections, and indeed the South also had accepted that settle- 
ment as final. Now was disclosed the fact, startling even 
to a large part of the South, that when a motive for 
aggression was offered to the slaveholding States they were 
ready to push their claims to the farthest limit without 
regard to the danger to the Union. Northern Whigs, 
who had favored conciliation were now convinced that the 
limits of concession had been reached. They were grieved 
that the Southern Whigs had, by their support, made possi- 
ble the passage of the obnoxious measure. “ Repudiate such 
fraternity, throw old party considerations to the winds, and 
appeal to the honest people of the free States, without dis- 
tinction of parties.” This was the sentiment that found 
favor throughout the North and led the Northern Whigs 
to make common cause with anti-slavery Democrats, Free- 
soilers and all others who would fight with them in the 
common cause of freedom. Upon the common political 
ground of resistance to slavery these all met. Thus the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise cemented Northern 
opposition and fixed firmly the lines of sectional distinction. 
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Added to this great cause of irritation in the North were 
other matters productive of dissatisfaction. “These were the 
marauding enterprises sent out from the South to Cuba and 
elsewhere, and the Burns and other cases under the Fugitive 
Slave Law. The state of feeling in the country is illustrated 
by what occurred in Indiana, May 24 and 25,1854. In 
this State a party revolt was threatened, and the Democratic 
convention secured the passage of a resolution pledging sup- 
port to the Nebraska bill. The next day the Free-soil Demo- 
crats of the State met at Indianapolis and denounced the bill 
in the strongest terms. Shortly after the passage of the Ne- 
braska bill, members of Congress who had opposed it issued 
an address setting forth the reasons for their opposition. 
This declaration contended that the free States had lost 
“all guarantee for freedom in the territories contained in 
former compromises; while all the States, both slave and 
free, had lost the guarantees of harmony and union which 
those compromises afforded.” They also affirmed that this 
measure looked to the wider extension of slavery in the 
future, and that the annexation of Cuba and portions of 
Mexico at any cost of money or blood was included in the 
slaveholders’ programme. ‘They also declared that the slave 
States wished to cause war against England, France, and 
Spain in codperation with Russia, and wanted the United 
States to effect an alliance with Brazil to extend slavery 
into the valley of the Amazon. This address was severely 
criticised by Southern members, especially James C. Jones, 
of Tennessee, who declared that it was a mass of fiction 
and wild imaginings. 

The project for a fusion of all persons in the North op- 
posed to slavery extension was popular, as that section was 
prepared for codperative action on the part of those who gave 
adherence to similar principles. Men who were diametri- 
cally opposed in their views with regard to practical eman- 
cipation found themselves in agreement upon the subject 
of slavery extension. By the 4th of July, Union conven- 
tions had been called in Vermont, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
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Wisconsin, New York, and Pennsylvania. It was at a 
Michigan anti-Nebraska convention held in Detroit two 
days after the national holiday that the new fusion party 
was denominated “ Republican.” In the second week of 
July, the Ohio and Wisconsin conventions adopted this 
name for the new party. On the 16th of August, a con- 
vention met at Saratoga, New York, comprising delegates 
representing all parties in the Empire State which had op- 
posed the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. The conven- 
tion, without nominating a State ticket, adjourned to meet 
in September. Among those who took part in this conven- 
tion were Horace Greeley and John A. King. The Whigs 
met at Syracuse in September and adopted a platform of 
principles similar to that of the Saratoga convention, and 
nominated Myron H. Clark for governor. The anti- 
Nebraska convention, upon reassembling, endorsed the 
Whig ticket, and this example was followed the next day 
by the State Temperance convention at Auburh. Such was 
the: course of political happening in 1854, with the addition 
of one other political movement, mention of which may be 
deferred while the activities already sketched are filled out in 
greater detail. 

One by one, the papers of the North had discarded the 
fellowship of the Southern sections of their parties. Among 
these was the New York Evening Post, which had contributed 
largely to the election of Franklin Pierce. This journal did 
much for the development of that popular sentiment which 
was responsible for the creation of the Republican party. 
The New York Tribune took the lead in this movement, 
although Greeley had little heart for the contest which was 
involved, fearing defections such as had so often defeated 
movements projected in the North in opposition to slavery 
extension. ‘he representatives of the people having favored 
the abrogation of the Missouri Compromise, he had little 
faith that the people themselves would reverse their decision. 
Nevertheless, the Tribune was made the medium for the 
expression of the views of such men as Richard Hildreth, 
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the historian, Charles A. Dana, James S. Pike, and other able 
writers. Greeley himself employed his trenchant pen for 
the writing of anti-slavery articles. The religious press, 
led by the New York Independent, did much to disseminate 
the principles of opposition to slavery extension, while anti- 
slavery journals entered with renewed earnestness into the 
work of indoctrinating the popular mind with the tenets of 
anti-slavery. They did not hesitate to declare that so long 
as a national party had a Southern wing it could not be 
trusted on any question in which slavery or its interests 
were involved. 

As the fusion sentiment spread throughout the country 
and organizations for its promotion sprang up, the bond of 
union between the North and the South became increasingly 
fragile, and, whatever might result in the South, it was clear 
that a new political party would be formed in the free States. 
Thus the Republican party was a development, a growth. 
It was called into being by the nation’s necessities, and to 
relieve the country from general responsibility for national 
legislation in the interests of a section. ‘The action of the 
friends of the new movement in Wisconsin was-one of 
the earliest, if not the earliest, that contemplated definitely 
the formation of a new party. For that reason it deserves 
detailed notice. Mr. A. E. Bovey, a prominent member 
of the Whig party, inaugurated a thorough canvass of the 
friends of anti-slavery extension, and, after securing a com- 
parison of views among the Whigs, Free-soilers, and Demo- 
crats of Fond du Lac County in the early months of 1854, 
issued a call, in behalf of himself and a representative of the 
Democrats and a representative of the Free-soilers, for a 
public meeting, to consider the issues which were assuming 
such an alarming aspect. This meeting was held in Feb- 
ruary. The burden of the speeches was the hopeless 
subserviency of the national parties to the will of the 
slaveholders and the necessity of abandoning them to con- 
struct a new party. A resolution was passed that if the 
Nebraska bill then pending should be adopted by Congress, 
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TURN OUT AND HEAR THEM! 


An example of campaign poster used in the slavery contest in 
Kansas. From the original in possession of the Kansas State Historical 
Society at Topeka. 
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they would “throw old party organizations to the winds, 
and organize a new party on the sole issue of the non- 
extension of slavery.” A second meeting was held, on 
March 2oth, for the purpose of organization and for the 
adoption of such preliminary measures as the inauguration 
of a new party required. By formal vote the town com- 
mittees of the Whig and Free-soil parties were dissolved, 
and a committee of five, consisting of three Whigs, one 
Free-soiler, and one Democrat, was chosen. The work 
done on that evening,” says Mr. Bovey, “ was fully accepted 
by the Whig and Free-soil parties of all this section imme- 
diately; and very soon—that is to say, in a few months— 
by those parties throughout the entire State.” A State 
convention was held in July, by which the organization of 
the party was perfected for the State, a majority of the 
delegation was secured for the next Congress, and a Free- 
soiler, Charles Durkee, was elected to the Senate of the 
United States. At the meeting of March 2oth, Mr. Bovey, 
though stating his belief that the party should and probably 
would take the name “ Republican,” advised against such a 
christening at that time and by that small local body of men. 
He, however, wrote to the editor of the New York Tribune, 
suggesting the name, giving his reasons therefor, and request- 
ing him, if his views corresponded with his own, to call the 
attention of his readers to it in the columns of his paper. 

The State Convention of the Whig party of Vermont 
met June 8,1854. There was an unmistakable sentiment 
among the delegates for the abandonment of fellowship with 
the adherents of slavery. The platform which was adopted 
invited all other States where similar sentiments prevailed 
to send delegates to a national convention should such be 
called. A State ticket in harmony with the platform was 
put in nomination. A mass meeting was called for the 13th 
of July and resolutions were adopted in conformity with the 
platform of the convention and a delegation was elected to 
attend any national convention of the friends of opposition 
to slavery which might be called. 
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Similar action was taken in Michigan and Ohio. Imme- 
diately after the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill an 
enthusiastic convention of the Free-soil party was held in 
Boston, at which addresses were made by Giddings, Hale, 
and others. The purpose of the convention was expressed 
by Henry Wilson, who said: “If there is a forlorn hope to 
be led, we will lead it, and others may take and wear the 
honors. But we go with none who do not wear our prin- 
ciples upon their foreheads and have them engraved on their 
hearts.” Overtures for union between the Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats in Massachusetts were made by the latter, but for 
the present the Whigs preferred to maintain their organiza- 
tion intact. But on the 2oth of July a convention met in 
Worcester, an organization was effected, and the name 
“Republican” adopted. A platform was prepared and 
received the endorsement of the convention. A State con- 
vention of delegates was held at Worcester on the 7th of 
September. Mr. Wilson, who had received the nomination 
for governor at the hands of the Free-soil party the previous 
year, was nominated for governor, and Increase Sumner was 
nominated for lieutenant-governor. No prominent Whigs 
or Democrats took part in these conventions, which were 
mainly composed of Free-soilers. “The Whig and Demo- 
cratic newspapers pronounced fusion a failure and pointed 
to the composition of the conventions as proof that they 
were the old Free-soil party masquerading under another 
name. Failing to enlist the Whigs in the new movement, 
thousands of anti-slavery men united or codperated with 
that organization and joined in the election of members to 
Congress and the legislature. Their effect upon the legis- 
lation of the State was such as to lead Theodore Parker to 
declare that the Massachusetts legislature of that year was 
‘“‘the strongest anti-slavery body that had ever assembled in 
the country.” 

Within a year after the independent movement was started 
it had pervaded the North and eleven Republican sena- 
tors were elected and fifteen States had secured majorities 
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opposed to the action of Congress in the abrogation of the 
Missouri Compromise. The composition of the House 
was materially affected, out of one hundred and forty-two 
Northern members one hundred and twenty were opposed 
to that action. They were not only in sufficient force to 
control the election of the Speaker, but to pass a resolution 
declaring that “in the opinion of this House, the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise of 1820, prohibiting slavery north 
of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes, was an example of 
useless and factious agitation of the slavery question, unwise 
and unjust to the American people.” The States which 
had not organized a Republican party in 1854—the North- 
ern States—did so in 1855. The spontaneous movement 
of the people of the free States in 1854 and their organiza- 
tion of a new party at first partook of the character of a 
movement with a specific purpose rather than the organiza- 
tion of a permanent party. In the several States the lead- 
ership of the organization fell to the Whigs or to other 
elements according to which was numerically the most 
powerful in the fusion party. The temporary combination 
in 1854 suffered a reaction in 1855, when thousands who 
had gone into the new party of freedom refused to subscribe 
to its principles as more definitely expressed. As a conse- 
quence, some States which had expressed their allegiance 
to the new party in 1854 failed to give Republican majori- 
ties in 1855. The Republican party in 1855 had become 
a clearly defined party composed largely of Whigs, but with 
a liberal contingent from the Democratic party, and in that 
year it carried the elections in Vermont and Ohio, barely 
failed in New York and Wisconsin, and gave promise of a 
great future in other States where it had been late in 
forming. 

The close of 1855 found the political situation in the 
country extremely complicated. In the Eastern States there 
were four parties: the Democrats, the Whigs, the Know- 
nothings, and the Republicans. The Whigs and Demo- 
crats were strongly inclined to union in order to oppose 
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more effectively a common foe. The Republicans were 
rapidly gaining in numbers and force. The Know-nothing, 
or American, party was rapidly trending toward disintegra- 
tion and absorption into the Republican party. In the 
West, with the exception of Ohio, which contained a rem- 
nant of the Whig party, there were only two parties, the 
Democratic and the Republican. In the South the Amer- 
ican party was at the height of its power, having drawn to 
itself most of the Whig strength. The latter party had 
not conceded the fact of its practical extinction, but its 
members accepted and voted for the candidates of the 
Know-nothings. 

Of this last party something more needs to be said. As 
the party was so strongly Southern in its intrenchment, a 
description of its rise may be taken from a Southern work, 
which says: ‘The slavery agitation had been productive of 
a theory of nationality such as had not before been enter- 
tained by the people. The sturdy assertion of the doctrine 
of States’ Rights was the answer of the Southern section of 
the country to the dogma of national supremacy. It is a 
curious circumstance, however, that coordinately with the 
sentiment for State sovereignty there was awakened in some 
of the Southern States—together with the Northern—a 
feeling of conservative nationalism which found expression 
in the odd political movement popularly known as Know- 
nothingism. It is also a singular circumstance that many 
of the leaders of this movement in Maryland, which was 
one of its strongholds, thereby became broadened out of 
their States’ Rights attitude, and, when the great conflict 
was precipitated, abandoned their former position and fought 
for the preservation of the Union. For a number of years 
opposition to the vast increase of foreign population due to 
immigration had been slowly taking form. In 1844, Balti- 
more contained about fifty thousand persons of foreign 
birth, one-fourth of its total population. The magnifi- 
cent opportunities offered by the United States had turned 
thither a tide of immigration which, at first welcome, had 
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subsequently become a source of irritation to many who saw 
in it a menace to the privileges of themselves and the safety 
of their posterity. It was seriously believed by a great 
many that it was a part of the policy of the European 
governments to send over to this country the undesirable 
elements of their population so as to weaken the national 
character as well as the national tie and thereby sow dis- 
orders in the country. After the revolutionary outbreaks 
in Europe in 1848 great numbers of Germans came to 
America to await the passing over of the storm and then 
to return to their own country; they did not seek naturali- 
zation and some of them even vaunted that they would 
establish German states in the west and defy the govern- 
ment of the United States. These sentiments took on an 
alarming character in the popular imagination and opposition 
to them found expression in the halls of Congress, where 
many earnest anti-foreign speeches were delivered. Various 
German organizations were formed in Baltimore and other 
cities and schedules of ‘reforms’ were promulgated, em- 
bodying the various demands of the foreign born elements of 
the population. These in the main reflected the socialistic 
opinions current in Germany and France. . . . The 
rise of the Know-nothing, or American, party is involved 
in obscurity by reason of the fact that for a long time 
members of its secret lodges would not admit its existence 
and when interrogated with regard to it would invariably 
reply ‘I don’t know.’ . . . This gave name to the move- 
ment. ‘his secret party had for its tenets the exclusion 
of foreigners and Roman Catholics from all national, State, 
and municipal offices, and the advocacy of a longer term 
of residence for foreigners, before extending to them the 
privilege of naturalization. Its watchword was a saying 
attributed to Washington, ‘Put none but Americans on 
guard to-night.” . . . It became impossible longer to 
disguise the existence of the party or to preserve secret its 
tenets or its personnel. In 1855 the Know-nothings came 
out as a distinct party, held a convention at Philadelphia 
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and promulgated a platform. Almost every State in the 
Union was represented. All secret machinery was abol- 
ished and the party went before the country with a set of 
principles which centred in a demand for ‘more stringent 
naturalization laws’ and resistance to the ‘aggressive policy 
and the corrupting tendencies of the Roman Catholic 
Church.’ The reading of the Bible in the public schools 
was upheld and a declaration was made in favor of the 
existing slavery laws and denying the right of Congress to 
legislate upon the slavery question.” 

The Know-nothing organization was welcomed by those 
who were not in sympathy with the regular parties; for to 
them it offered a fold and the sense of being in a national 
following. But in the attempt to magnify a mission essen- 
tially narrow the Know-nothing party broadened itself out, 
to the detriment of its depth. However, in the beginning 
of its life as a national party, defeated Whigs and restless 
Democrats caught the spirit of the Native Americanism, 
and, during the twelve months’ period of Kansas-Nebraska 
strife, so enlarged the borders of the party as to give ita 
seeming but fictitious importance. But from the country 
at large the party could not expect to secure sufficient 
endorsement to justify its career of religious animosity and 
fanatical patriotism. Certainly, conservative citizens viewed 
with strong disfavor such treatment as that accorded Bedini, 
the papal nuncio sent to America in 1853. He was nearly 
mobbed in Cincinnati, and, when he made his way to New 
York, was glad to take ship for home, with mingled feelings 
in his breast which did not, however, question the supremacy 
of a sentiment of amazement, and perhaps of contempt, for 
the uncouth Americans. 

The man who would enter the Know-nothing party in 
those days of secret signs and passwords had to renounce 
fellowship with papal nuncios, priests, and all other persons 
who were connected with Roman Catholicism. So long as 
the movement was one of secret lodges, it had the same 
opportunity to grow, all other things being equal, as any 
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other secret order, but it was asking too much to expect 
the country at large to give endorsement to such methods 
on the part of a national political party. Glance for a 
moment at the procedure adopted in the inducting of a 
new member into a Know-nothing lodge, and see how the 
process comports with the freedom and transparency of 
American institutions. The candidate who presented him- 
self for admission to the first degree placed his hand upon 
the Holy Bible and the Cross, and pledged himself by a 
solemn oath of secrecy. If he were of legal age and a be- 
liever in God and born in the United States, and if neither 
himself, his parents, nor the members of his household were 
Roman Catholics, or in sympathy with such, and if the 
applicant had been reared under Protestant influences, he 
might be conducted into a room where the president of the 
lodge sat in state, and there take a further oath not to vote 
for any man unless he were a Protestant, of American birth, 
and in favor of Americans ruling America.”’ 

The novitiate then received the password, and the sign 
of recognition and grips were explained to him. When 
he challenged a brother, he asked: “What time?” and 
received the reply: “Time for work.” Then he asked: 
“Are you?” and received the reply: “We are.” The new 
member was also informed that notices of the meetings 
were communicated by means of triangular pieces of white 
paper. If red paper was used, it was a sign of danger. 
When the new member had been inducted into the various 
forms of lodge mechanism, he listened to an address by the 
president on the principles of the order. ‘This address 
partook something of the nature of the following: ‘“‘A sense 
of danger has struck the great heart of the nation. In every 
city, town, and hamlet, the danger has been seen and the 
alarm sounded. And hence true men have devised this 
order asa means . . . of advancing America and the 
American interest on the one side, and on the other of 
checking the stride of the foreigner or alien, of thwarting 
the machinations and subverting the deadly plans of the 
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Jesuit and the Papist.” The member thus admitted served 
a term of probation before being inducted into the second 
degree of the order, which event was marked by the admin- 
istering of fresh oaths and the imparting of a new password 
and countersign. The most profound secret of the order 
was its official designation, which was finally declared to 
the member after he had advanced far enough in the mys- 
teries of the order by the president, who solemnly declared: 
«« Brother—You are a member in full fellowship of The 
Supreme Order of the Star-spangled Banner.” 

The position of the American party on slavery was a 
matter of dispute. Some persons saw in the order a scheme 
of slavery propaganda, whose real purpose was to create a 
new issue with the North and to divert attention in that 
section from the question of greatest importance. On the 
other hand, Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, emphatically de- 
clared that the Know-nothing order was committed to the 
destruction of slavery. So far as the order was related to 
the question of the times, its attitude in the South was that 
of opposition to the formation of a party having as its sole 
idea slavery extension. For this reason the party was dis- 
tasteful to the slaveholders of the South, who felt that one 
issue had to be settled before another could be discussed. 
In the North, wherever the order was found, it sought to 
advance its principles with little regard to the slavery ques- 
tion, and sought to keep that issue in abeyance. 

The year 1854 was marked by an unusual unrest, and 
the political condition of the country was unstable. Riots 
were frequent and were usually induced by perfervid moral 
sentiment of one sort or another. “The temperance move- 
ment was forceful in a number of States and it was not 
an uncommon occurrence for bands of women affliated 
with temperance organizations to enter bar-rooms, demolish 
the stock and fixtures and create consternation among the 
patrons. This was the year, too, when Garrison, the aboli- 
tionist, performed his sensational act of burning the Con- 
stitution of the United States at a meeting of abolitionists in 
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Framingham, Massachusetts. Like scenes were reported 
from other parts of the country. In New York a fight 
occurred in City Hall Park between the advocates of a street 
preacher and those who were opposed to him. Finally, a 
band of Know-nothings gathered about the man and enabled 
him to proceed with his speech. On the following Sunday 
the same preacher discoursed to a large street assemblage 
in Brooklyn and, when he had ended his discourse, he was 
escorted to the ferry by about five thousand Know-nothings. 
‘This company was attacked by a number of Irish Catholics 
and a fight ensued, in which paving stones and bullets were 
exchanged. The police being unable to cope with the riot, 
the mayor sent a regiment of militia to their aid. The 
week was one of intense excitement and another violent 
outbreak was predicted for the following Sunday. The 
authorities, however, employed the entire police force and 
a large number of special police and deputy sheriffs for the 
preservation of the peace, so that only slight outbreaks took 
place. The riots occasioned by the Brooklyn street preacher 
were but a type of outbreaks which occurred in Cincinnati, 
Baltimore, Charleston, and Philadelphia. 

The moral agitation which expressed itself in a wave of 
Protestant fanaticism, was symptomatic of the unnatural 
state of the public mind. On election day, Catholic cathe- 
drals had to be barricaded and churches of that denomina- 
tion were frequently placed under military guard to prevent 
their being fired or pillaged. 

In the fall of 1854 the elections failed to fulfil the 
anticipations of those who hoped for a very large Know- 
nothing vote. But the Fusion ticket in the field was un- 
favorable to both the Know-nothing and the Democratic 
parties. In Pennsylvania the candidate for governor who 
won the election did so by reason of the fact that he was 
on both the Whig and American tickets. 

The success achieved in the States where they had 
strength encouraged the Know-nothings to call their national 
council in Cincinnati. It then promulgated the third, or 
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Union, degree. The candidate for this degree promised 
faithfully to defend the union of the States against assault 
from every quarter, and upon making such a pledge, was 
admitted to the brotherhood of the Order of the American 
Union. This action was largely influenced by Kenneth 
Raynor, of North Carolina, who had been a Whig member 
of Congress. A large slaveholder and a firm believer in 
the rights of the slaveholding States, he nevertheless had 
broad national sympathies and was strongly attached to the 
Union. He had associated himself with the American 
party because of his firm faith in its leading principles. As 
the party was without pronounced expression upon slavery, 
he conceived it to be an excellent plan to secure it for the 
preservation of the Union, without having it committed to 
an expression upon slavery. At the Cincinnati Council, 
Mr. Raynor explained his object to be “the preservation 
and perpetuity of the Union in all coming time; to main- 
tain and defend it against all encroachments under all 
circumstances, and to put under the ban of proscription 
any and all men who might be engaged in impairing its 
vigor or resisting its authority.” In six months from that 
time it was estimated that the number of men who had 
taken the Union degree was not less than a million and a 
half. Hardly too much importance can be attached to this 
aspect of the American movement. Many Southern mem- 
bers of that party, when the issue of secession had to be 
met, found themselves broadened out of their States Rights 
feeling and ready to espouse the cause of the perpetuation 
of the Union. Such was the case with Governor Hicks, of 
Maryland, a man of Southern proclivities and interests, 
but who had been elected by the American party and who, 
when the alternative was presented of secession or alle- 
giance, threw his influence upon the side of the Union and 
did much to keep Maryland from seceding. In the North, 
however, the small but active organization of the American 
party in the States of Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey construed their fidelity to the 
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Union as requiring them to oppose in every way slavery 
sentiment and the institution which it supported. ‘The 
several State legislatures which the Know-nothings had 
helped to elect passed resolutions condemning the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise. In the spring of 1855 the 
American party suffered a severe reversal in Virginia, where, 
under Henry A. Wise, the Democracy achieved a victory. 

The national Council of the American party met in 
Philadelphia on the 5th of June, 1855. Most of the States 
were represented, each by seven delegates. The South 
sent men to the Council to influence the organization in 
behalf of its interest so as to rescue the institution of slavery 
from the harm which was foreshadowed by the result of the 
Northern elections. The delegation from Massachusetts 
was not received with favor in the Council. The American 
party of that State had elected a delegation to the House of 
Representatives of Massachusetts, the personnel of which 
was drawn largely from the Free-soil party and had passed 
resolutions condemning the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise and favoring the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Act, as 
well as laws to protect personal liberty and to insure colored 
children a status of equality in the public schools. It had 
also condemned Judge Loring for the rendition of Anthony 
Burns. The opposition to Senator Henry Wilson, just 
chosen by the Massachusetts legislature, was particularly 
strong. He had been an anti-slavery man for twenty years 
and had strongly identified himself with those interests in 
prominent ways. He had but recently addressed a public 
meeting in New York, over which Henry Ward Beecher 
had presided, and at which Mr. Wilson had declared: col 
my voice could be heard by the whole country to-night, by 
the anti-slavery men of the country of all parties, I would 
say to them: Resolve it, write it over your door-posts, 
engrave it on the lids of your Bibles, proclaim it at the 
rising of the sun, and at the going down of the same, and in 
the broad light of noon,—that any party in America, be that 
party Whig, Democrat, or American, that lifts its finger to 
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arrest the anti-slavery movement, to repress the anti-slavery 
sentiment, or proscribe the anti-slavery men, it surely shall 
begin to die; it would deserve to die, it will die, and by the 
blessing of God I shall do what I can to make it die.” 

The delegates who had come to the convention with the 
purpose of seeking to align it with pro-slavery interests were 
greatly incensed at Mr. Wilson and his associates and en- 
deavored to keep them out of the convention. In this they 
did not succeed, but, nevertheless, the slavery question caused 
a debate which continued for more than a week. The strife 
culminated on the 8th of June in a struggle for the presi- 
dency of the Council. In this struggle the pro-slavery 
candidate was defeated. The seeds of dissolution sown in 
the American party by the introduction of the slavery dis- 
pute became manifest in the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions. These resolutions forbade the discussion of 
slavery in any form by the American party, demanded the 
enforcement of the laws by the national government, with 
emphasis upon the Fugitive Slave Act. These resolutions, 
however, were reconsidered by the committee, and in their 
stead a platform was presented to the convention denying 
the power of Congress to prohibit slavery in the Territories 
or to abolish it in the District of Columbia, and demanding 
that the nation should maintain and abide by the existing 
laws on the subject. A minority report was submitted by 
the members of the committee who were opposed to the 
endorsement of slavery in any form. The reports were 
on the sixth day of the session and were the signal for a 
debate which lasted three days. The Northern platform: 
was rejected by a vote of fifty-one to ninety-two, and the 
Southern platform adopted by a vote of eighty to fifty-nine. 
Its effect was to split the national Council. 

On. the 14th of June, the Northern delegates held a 
meeting and issued a declaration of sentiments upholding 
freedom as a constitutional conferment. The impression 
made by this Council upon the North was expressed by 
the New York Times as follows: “The Know-nothings are 
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entitled to the credit of having been the first to meet the 
aggressive pro-slavery spirit with bold and manly courage, 
and to refuse obedience to its. behests. ‘Their example, 
we trust, will not lack imitators in other political parties. 
Their noble adherence to principle, we are sure, will be 
held in everlasting remembrance. Up to the present time 
a national convention has been equivalent toa national sur- 
render. The Know-nothings have inaugurated a new era.” 

Broken as was the party, it was still a force in the politics 
of the nation and had much to do with the recovery in 1855 
by the Democrats of the States of New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Indiana, and Illinois, and itself carried the States of 
New York, California, and Massachusetts. “The American 
was the first party to hold its convention preliminary to the 
elections of 1856. It met on Washington’s birthday, Feb- 
ruary 22d, of that year, although its National Council had 
been in session from the 19th and had adopted the platform 
of the party. The principal features of this declaration 
were: 

«Persons born of American parents residing temporarily 
abroad should be entitled to all the rights of native-born 
citizens. 

“No person should be selected for political station 
(whether of native or foreign birth) who recognizes any 
allegiance or obligation of any description to any foreign 
prince, potentate, or power, or who refuses to recognize the 
Federal and State Constitutions (each within its sphere) as 
paramount to all other laws as rules of political action. 

“The unqualified recognition and maintenance of the 
reserved rights of the several States, and the cultivation of 
harmony and fraternal good will between the citizens of the 
several States, and, to this end, non-interference by Congress 
with questions appertaining solely to the individual States, 
and non-intervention by each State with the affairs of any 
other State. 

“ The recognition of the right of native-born and natural- 
ized citizens of the United States, permanently residing in 
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any Territory thereof, to frame their constitution and laws 
and to regulate their domestic and social affairs in their own 
mode, subject only to the provisions of the Federal Consti- 
tution, with the privilege of admission into the Union when- 
ever they have the requisite population for one representative 
in Congress; provided, always, that none but those who are 
citizens of the United States, under the Constitution and 
laws thereof, and who have a fixed residence in any such 
Territory, ought to participate in the formation of a con- 
stitution or in the enactment of laws for said Territory 
or State. 

“«An enforcement of the principle that no State or Ter- 
ritory ought to admit others than citizens to the right of. 
suffrage, or of holding political offices of the United States. 

‘“‘A change in the laws of naturalization, making a con- 
tinued residence of twenty-one years, of all not heretofore 
provided for, an indispensable requisite for citizenship here- 
after, and excluding all paupers and persons convicted of 
crime from landing upon our shores; but no interference 
with the vested rights of foreigners.” 

When the convention met on the 22d it included two 
hundred and twenty-seven delegates from twenty-seven 
States of the Union, the only States not having representa- 
tion being Maine, Vermont, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
The convention organized by electing Ephraim Marsh, of 
New Jersey, as the presiding officer, and then plunged into 
a long debate over the right of the National Council to 
make the platform of the party. This debate was precipi- 
tated by a resolution which ran thus: “That the National 
Council has no authority to prescribe a platform of princi- 
ples for this nominating convention, and that no candidates 
for President and Vice-President who are not in favor of 
interdicting slavery into territory north of thirty-six degrees 
thirty minutes by Congressional action, shall be nominated 
by this Convention.” A motion was made to lay this 
resolution on the table. The test of strength of the two 
wings of the party resulted in the triumph of the element 
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favoring the motion by a vote of one hundred and fifty- 
one to fifty-nine. A motion to proceed to nominate a 
candidate for president was carried by a vote of one hundred 
and. fifty-one to fifty-one. Thereupon nearly all the dele- 
gates from New England and Ohio and some of those from 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Iowa withdrew from the con- 
vention. The formal vote for president was favorable to 
Mr. Fillmore, who received one hundred and seventy-nine 
votes. Andrew J. Donelson received one hundred and 
eighty-one votes and was declared nominated for the vice- 
presidency. The seceding delegates met and nominated 
for president Colonel John C. Frémont, of California, and 
for vice-president William F. Johnston, of Pennsylvania. 
The anti-Nebraska agitation gave to the meeting of the 
Democratic National Convention especial interest. A great 
many members still adhered to the party who did not uphold 
the radical demands of the slave interest. In New York 
the division in the party was most serious. Pierce was in 
favor with the Southern people, while the Northern and more 
moderate wing of the party favored Buchanan. Douglas 
had a strong popular following. The convention was held 
at Cincinnati, and the opinion was quite general that, should 
Buchanan be defeated, the Northern Democrats would bolt. 
The preliminary intriguing of this convention has possibly 
never been equalled in the history of such gatherings. The 
convention met on the 2d of June, with all the States fully 
represented, and with contesting delegations from the States 
of New York and Missouri. The anti-Bentonites were the 
“regulars” from Missouri. ‘The attempt of the contestants 
to gain admittance to the hall precipitated an incipient riot. 
The presiding officer administered to the intruders such a 
scathing rebuke for their disorderly conduct that they retired, 
and as the Committee on Credentials reported on their claim 
unfavorably they were heard of no more. Both the New 
York delegations were admitted, each to have half a vote. 
The permanent chairman of the convention was John E. 
Ward, of Georgia. On the first ballot, Buchanan led with 
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a vote of one hundred and thirty-five, with Franklin Pierce a 
close second with a vote of one hundred and twenty-two. 
Douglas received thirty-three votes and Lewis Cass five. 
The Southern States gave on this vote seventy-two to Pierce, 
twenty-nine to Buchanan, and fourteen to Douglas. The 
North gave one hundred and six to Buchanan, fifty to 
Pierce, nineteen to Douglas, and five to Cass. On the 
second and succeeding votes Buchanan’s strength increased 
very slowly but steadily; Pierce’s fell off rapidly, and most 
of this loss was Douglas’s gain, so that on the sixteenth trial 
the result was, for Buchanan one hundred and sixty-eight, 
for Pierce none, for Douglas one hundred and twenty-one, 
and for Cass six. On the tenth ballot Buchanan had a 
majority, but lacked eighteen of the necessary two-thirds. 
The total vote was cast for him on the seventeenth ballot 
and he was declared nominated. John C. Breckinridge was 
unanimously nominated for vice-president on the second 
ballot. The principal features of the platform drawn up by 
this convention were a resolution antagonistic to the prin- 
ciples of the American party and a definition of the party’s 
relation to the subject of slavery. The latter was as follows: 
“‘'That Congress has no power under the Constitution to 
interfere with or control the domestic institutions of the 
several States, and that all such States are the sole and 
proper judges of everything appertaining to their own affairs 
not prohibited by the Constitution; that all efforts of the 
Abolitionists or others made to induce Congress to interfere 
with questions of slavery, or to take incipient steps in rela- 
tion thereto, are calculated to lead to the most alarming and 
dangerous consequences, and that all such efforts have an 
inevitable tendency to diminish the happiness of the people 
and endanger the stability and permanency of the Union, and 
ought not to be countenanced by any friend of our political 
institutions. 
“That the foregoing covers, and was intended to em- 
brace, the whole subject of slavery agitation in Congress, 
and therefore the Democratic party of the Union, standing 





Letter, dated October 21, 1859, written by Sheriff J. W. Camp- 
bell, signed by John Brown, relative to his imprisonment. From the 


original in possession of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
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on this national platform, will abide by and adhere to a 
faithful execution of the acts known as the ‘compromise’ 
measures, settled by the Congress of 1850, the act for 
reclaiming fugitives from service or labor included; which 
act, being designed to carry out an express provision of the 
Constitution, cannot, with fidelity thereto, be repealed, or 
so changed as to destroy or impair its efficiency. 

“That the Democratic party will resist all attempts at 
renewing, in Congress or out of it, the agitation of the 
slavery question, under whatever shape or color the attempt 
may be made.” 

Averring that the party proposed to meet squarely the 
sectional issue and to test the fidelity of the people North 
and South to the Constitution, the following resolutions 
were included in the platform: 

“That, claiming fellowship with and desiring the codpera- 
tion of all who regard the preservation of the Union under 
the Constitution as the paramount issue, and repudiating all 
sectional issues and platforms concerning domestic slavery 
which seek to embroil the States and incite to treason and 
armed resistance to law in the Territories, and whose avowed 
purpose, if consummated, must end in civil war and dis- 
union, the American Democracy recognize and adopt the 
principles contained in the organic laws establishing the 
Territories of Nebraska and Kansas as embodying the only 
sound and safe solution of the slavery question, upon which 
the great national idea of the people of this whole country 
can repose in its determined conservation of the Union, and 
non-interference of Congress with slavery in the Territories 
or in the District of Columbia. 

“That this was the basis of the compromise of 1850, 
confirmed by both the Democratic and Whig parties in 
national conventions, ratified by the people in the election 
of 1852, and rightly applied to the organization of the 
Territories in 1854. 

“That by the uniform application of the Democratic 
principle to the organization of Territories, and the admission 
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of new States with or without domestic slavery, as they 
may elect, the equal rights of all the States will be pre- 
served intact, the original compacts of the Constitution 
maintained inviolate, and the perpetuity and expansion of 
the Union insured to its utmost capacity of embracing, in 
peace and harmony, every future American State that may 
be constituted or annexed with a republican form of 
government. 

“That we recognize the right of the people of all the 
Territories, including Kansas and Nebraska, acting through 
the legally and fairly expressed will of the majority of the 
actual residents, and whenever the number of their in- 
habitants justifies it, to form a constitution, with or without 
domestic slavery, and be admitted into the Union upon 
terms of perfect equality with the other States.” 

The first Republican national convention was marked 
by great enthusiasm. The delegates were not selected 
according to any uniform plan and little attention was paid 
to the number of delegates representing a State. New York 
cast ninety-six votes, Pennsylvania eighty-one, and Ohio 
sixty-nine. All the Northern States and Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Kentucky were represented. Colonel Henry S. 
Lane, of Indiana, was made the president of the convention. 
The convention then gave itself up to speechmaking and 
the fraternizing of men who met as members of the same 
party for the first time. The extraordinary success the 
new party was having throughout a large section of the 
country was a cause of much gratification to the assembled 
delegates. On an informal ballot for president, John C. 
Frémont, of California, received three hundred and fifty- 
nine votes and his nomination was made unanimous. In 
like manner William L. Dayton, of New Jersey, was unani- 
mously nominated for vice-president. The selection of 
Frémont was influenced by the fact that he was the nominee 
of the seceding Know-nothings. The first platform of the 
national Republican party was significant enough to demand 
its insertion in full. It was as follows: 
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“This convention of delegates, assembled in pursuance 
of a call addressed to the people of the United States, with- 
out regard to past political differences or divisions, who are 
opposed to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, to the 
policy of the present administration, to the extension of 
slavery into free Territory; in favor of admitting Kansas 
as a free State, of restoring the action of the Federal gov- 
ernment to the principles of Washington and Jefferson; 
and who purpose to unite in presenting candidates for the 
offices of president and vice-president, do resolve as follows: 

“That the maintenance of the principles promulgated 
in the Declaration of Independence and embodied in the 
Federal Constitution is essential to the preservation of our 
Republican institutions, and that the Federal Constitution, 
the rights of the States, and the union of the States, shall 
be preserved. 

“That with our Republican fathers we. hold it to be a 
self-evident truth, that all men are endowed with the un- 
alienable rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
and that the primary object and ulterior designs of our 
Federal government were to secure these rights to all per- 
sons within its exclusive jurisdiction; that, as our republican 
fathers, when they had abolished slavery in all our national 
territory, ordained that no person should be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law, it 
becomes our duty to maintain this provision of the Con- 
stitution against all attempts to violate it for the purpose 
of establishing slavery in any Territory of the United States, 
by positive legislation, prohibiting its existence or extension 
therein. That we deny the authority of Congress, of a 
Territorial legislature, of any individual or association of 
individuals, to give legal existence to slavery in any Terri- 
tory of the United States, while the present Constitution 
shall be maintained. 

«That the Constitution confers upon Congress sovereign 
power over the Territories of the United States, for their 
government, and that in the exercise of this power it is both 
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the right and the duty of Congress to prohibit in the Terri- 
tories those twin relics of barbarism, polygamy and slavery. 

“That while the Constitution of the United States was 
ordained and established by the people in order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish justice, ensure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, and secure the 
blessings of liberty, and contains ample provision for the 
protection of the life, liberty, and property of every citizen, 
the dearest constitutional rights of the people of Kansas 
have been fraudulently and violently taken from them; their 
territory has been invaded by an armed force, spurious and 
pretended legislative, judicial, and executive officers have 
been set over them, by whose usurped authority, sustained 
by the military power of the government, tyrannical and 
unconstitutional laws have been enacted and enforced; the 
rights of the people to keep and bear arms have been in- 
fringed; test oaths made the condition of exercising the right 
of suffrage and holding office; the right of an accused person 
to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury has been 
denied; the right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects against unreasonable searches. 
and seizures has been violated; they have been deprived of 
life, liberty, and property without due process of law; that 
the freedom of speech and of the press has been abridged ; 
the right to choose their representatives has been made of 
no effect; murders, robberies, and arsons have been insti- 
gated and encouraged, and the offenders have been allowed 
to go unpunished ;—that all these things have been done 
with the knowledge, sanction, and procurement of the pres- 
ent administration; and that for this high crime against the 
Constitution, the Union, and humanity, we arraign the ad- 
ministration, the President, his advisers, agents, supporters, 
apologists, and accessories, either before or after the fact, 
before the country and before the world, and that it is our 
fixed purpose to bring the actual perpetrators of these atro- 
cious outrages, and their accomplices, to a sure and condign 
punishment hereafter. 
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“That Kansas should be immediately admitted as a State 
of the Union, with her present free Constitution, as at once 
the most effectual way of securing to her citizens the 
enjoyment of the rights and privileges to which they are 
entitled, and of ending the civil strife now raging in her 
territory. 

‘That the highwayman’s plea, that ‘might makes right,’ 
embodied in the Ostend circular, was in every respect un- 
worthy of American diplomacy, and would bring shame and 
dishonor upon any government or people that gave it their 
sanction. 

‘That a railroad to the Pacific Ocean, by the most cen- 
tral and practicable route, is imperatively demanded by the 
interests of the whole country, and that the Federal govern- 
ment ought to render immediate and efficient aid in its 
construction; and, as an auxiliary thereto, the imme- 
diate construction of an emigrant route on the line of the 
railroad. 

‘“‘That appropriations by Congress for the improvement 
of rivers and harbors, of a national character, required for 
the accommodation and security of our existing commerce, 
are authorized by the Constitution, and justified by the 
obligation of government to protect the lives and property 
of its citizens.” 

The fourth convention, that of the Whigs, met at Balti- 
more on September 17,1856. Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Texas, and California were the States without representation. 
Edward Bates, of Missouri, was chosen to preside over the 
deliberations. The nomination of Fillmore and Donelson 
was accepted by resolutions, and the following platform was 
adopted: 

“That the Whigs of the United States, now here assem- 
bled, hereby declare their reverence for the Constitution of 
the United States, their unalterable attachment to the national 
Union, and a fixed determination to do all in their power to 
preserve them for themselves and their posterity. They 
have no new principles to announce, no new platform to 
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establish, but are content to broadly rest—where their fathers 
rested—upon the Constitution of the United States, wishing 
no safer guide, no higher law. 

«“ That we regard with the deepest interest and anxiety 
the present disordered condition of our national affairs,—a 
portion of the country ravaged by civil war, large sections 
of our population embittered by mutual recriminations; and 
we distinctly trace these calamities to the culpable neglect 
of duty by the present national administration. 

«That the government of the United States was formed 
by the conjunction in political unity of widespread geograph- 
ical sections, materially differing not only in climate and 
products, but in social and domestic institutions; and that 
any cause that shall permanently array the different sections 
of the Union in political hostility and organized parties, 
founded only on geographical distinctions, must inevitably - 
prove fatal to a continuance of the national Union. 

“That the Whigs of the United States declare, as a fun- 
damental rule of political faith, an absolute necessity for 
avoiding geographical parties. The danger so clearly dis- 
cerned by the Father of his Country has now become fear- 
fully apparent in the agitation now convulsing the nation, 
and must be arrested at once if we would preserve our 
Constitution and our Union from dismemberment, and the 
name of America from being blotted out from the family 
of civilized nations. 

“That all who revere the Constitution and the Union 
must look with alarm at the parties in the field in the present 
presidential campaign,—one claiming only to represent six- 
teen Northern States and the other appealing mainly to the 
passions and prejudices of the Southern States; that the suc- 
cess of either faction must add fuel to the flame which now 
threatens to wrap our dearest interests in a common ruin. 

“That the only remedy for an evil so appalling is to 
support a candidate pledged to neither of the geographical 
sections now arrayed in political antagonism, but holding 
both in a just and equal regard. We congratulate the 
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friends of the Union that such a candidate exists in Millard 
Fillmore. 

“That, without adopting or referring to the peculiar doc- 
trines of the party which has already selected Mr. Fillmore 
as a candidate, we look to him as a well-tried and faithful 
friend of the Constitution and the Union, eminent alike for 
his wisdom and firmness; for his justice and moderation in 
our foreign relations; for his calm and pacific temperament, 
so well becoming the head of a great nation; for his devo- 
tion to the Constitution in its true spirit; his inflexibility 
in executing the laws; but, beyond all these attributes, in 
possessing the one transcendent merit of being a representa- 
tive of neither of the two sectional parties now struggling 
for political supremacy. 

“That, in the present exigency of political affairs, we 
are not called upon to discuss the subordinate questions of 
administration in the exercising of the constitutional powers 
of the government. It is enough to know that civil war is 
raging, and that the Union is imperilled; and we proclaim 
the conviction that the restoration of Mr. Fillmore to the 
presidency will furnish the best if not the only means of 
restoring peace.” 

Having stated the platforms of this epochal period, a 
glance at the candidates will not be amiss. F rémont, the 
Republican nominee, like Pierce, was a comparatively young 
man. ‘The gallant pathfinder was a man of dashing energy, 
well qualified to sound a call to the heterogeneous elements 
of anti-slavery that should send them scurrying to the camp 
of the new party and a common cause. Frémont had 
espoused Benton’s talented daughter, and thus had been 
brought into alliance with border State sentiment and inter- 
est. Fillmore, the American candidate, gathered to himself 
the remnant of the conservatives who were still under the 
influence of the antiquated notion of moral compromise. 
The Republican organization can best be described by the 
epithets which were hurled at it by its foes. These were 
not few nor were they choice, but they were picturesquely 
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appropriate. Among those most frequently heard were: 
“ Sectional,” “ Geographical,” ‘ Freedom shriekers,” ¢ Nig- 
ger worshippers,” and “ Black Republicans.” Although the 
Republican party was through force of its greatest issue 
geographical, that party, as its platform shows, was not 
restricted to the advocacy of a single issue. Buchanan, the 
Democratic candidate, had in the April prior to his nomi- 
nation, resigned from the court of London and returned to 
America. ‘The fact of his long absence from the country 
and lack of identification with the divisive issues made him 
an available candidate. To this consideration must be added 
the undoubted facts of his reputation for sobriety, sagacity, 
wisdom, and his wide experience in public life. These, then, 
were the men who fought the notable campaign of 1856. 

The August State elections of 1856 gave generally an 
increased Democratic preponderance over the American 
party in Missouri, North Carolina, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
and Texas. Iowa, Vermont, and Maine were pronouncedly 
Republican. The October State elections, however, were 
of a different order of result. The Republicans prevailed 
in Ohio, but Pennsylvania and Indiana went Democratic, 
this too despite the fact that the Republicans and Americans 
fused in the Keystone State. In November, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois were all found in the 
Democratic columns, but the rest of the free States swung 
to Frémont. The same was true of New York. The New 
York Tribune, commenting upon the failure of the Republi- 
cans in their first national contest, remarked: “We have 
lost a battle, the Bunker Hill of the new struggle for free- 
dom has passed; the Saratoga and Yorktown are yet to be 
achieved.” The failure of the Republicans to elect their 
candidates was lost sight of in the unprecedented strength 
which that party was shown to have developed. The 
Americans were overwhelmingly defeated, their candidates 
carrying but a single State—Maryland. 

The canvass in the South had not been vigorous, as 
the contest was only between Buchanan and Fillmore, the 
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former attracting to himself the slaveholding following. In 
the North the Republican campaign rivalled that of 1840 in 
enthusiasm. Lacking the “hard cider” and “ Tippecanoe” 
slogans of that campaign, it generated a more significant 
and less superficial enthusiasm from the moral issues in- 
volved. The total popular vote cast for Buchanan was one 
_million eight hundred and thirty-eight thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine, and for Frémont one million three 
hundred and forty-one thousand two hundred and sixty-four. 
Fillmore received but eight hundred and seventy-four thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-four. Of the electoral votes, 
Buchanan received one hundred and seventy-four, Frémont 
one hundred and fourteen, and Fillmore eight. 





CHAPTER XIII 
THE KANSAS CRUSADE 


THE repeal of the Missouri Compromise not only awoke 
Northern indignation, but determined that section to fight 
slavery in the Territory of Kansas which the slave interests 
purposed to capture as a consequence of that legislation. 
The people in western Missouri were strongly pro-slavery, 
and, believing that the Kansas-Nebraska Act implied that 
Kansas was to be given over to slavery, many families 
immigrated into Kansas and staked out homesteads. The 
pioneer spirit impelled a large emigration to Kansas from 
a number of the Western States, particularly Iowa, Illinois, 
and Indiana. In July, 1854, a stream of emigrants was 
directed toward Kansas by the Emigrant Aid Company of 
New England, of which Eli Thayer was the moving spirit. 
This company had as its avowed purpose the making of 
Kansas a free State. The founder of that society describes 
the circumstances under which he was led to gather about 
him a company of kindred spirits for his unique crusade. 
His words give insight into the depth of feeling which he 
shared in common with thousands of other Northern oppo- 
nents of slavery extension. ‘“ During the winter of 1854,” 
he says, “‘I was, for the second time, a representative from 
Worcester in the legislature of Massachusetts. I had felt 
to some degree the general alarm in anticipation of the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, but not the depression 
and despondency that so affected others who regarded the 
cause of liberty as hopelessly lost. As the winter wore 
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away, I began to have a conviction which came to be ever 
present, that something must be done to end the domination 
- of slavery. I felt a personal responsibility, and though I 
long struggled to evade the question, I found it to be im- 
possible. I pondered upon it by day, and dreamed of it by 
night. By what plan could this great problem be solved? 
What force could be effectively opposed to the power that 
seemed about to spread itself over the continent?” On 
March 11, 1854, Thayer unfolded his plan in a speech at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, at a meeting held to protest 
against the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. At this time he made 
the declaration that he was willing to devote one-fourth of 
his time and of his earnings “until a barrier of free hearts 
and strong hands shall be built around the land our fathers 
consecrated to freedom.” ‘The reception given to Thayer’s 
plan of a popular emigration movement resulted in the 
formation of the company, the charter for which was re- 
ceived on April 26,1854. It was not long before it was in 
a position to carry out its plan of planting enough residents 
in Kansas to ensure that it should come into the Union a 
free State. The territory proposed to be preserved against 
slavery measured about one hundred and twenty-six thousand 
square miles. At the time of the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill it was largely given over to the Indians. A 
few mission churches and a few scattered farms comprised 
the evidences of white occupancy and civilization. Not 
only was the North vastly better supplied with money for 
the contest for the soil of Kansas than the South, but it had 
much better facilities for transporting emigrants. The colo- 
nization possibilities of the South were not comparable to 
those of the North. 

Among those who supported the scheme of Thayer were 
a number of Massachusetts citizens of wealth and influence, 
including such men as John M. S. Williams, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, and Amos A. Lawrence. Edward Everett Hale, 
then a young clergyman, was an earnest friend of Thayer’s 
experiment, and Charles Robinson, who had had wilderness 
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experience with the gold hunters of California, and Horace 
Greeley were among the friends of the cause. No perma- 
nent organization was effected under the original charter. A 
second charter was secured in 1855, and it was under this 
instrument that the company worked. John Carter Brown, 
of Providence, was chosen president, and Eli Thayer, first 
vice-president. The list of the honorary directors of the 
company included some of the most influential men of the 
New England States. The object of the association was to 
plant free-labor towns in Kansas, and to effect this it secured 
in the course of three years one hundred and forty thousand 
dollars. 

During 1854 the original company, working under dis- 
heartening difficulties, sent out in the month of July the 
first company of emigrants from Massachusetts to Kansas. 
The fame of this colonial venture spread in all directions, 
and many pioneers were secured by reason of the popularity 
and the presumed financial strength of the enterprise. 
Kansas leagues and Kansas committees sprang up through- 
out the Northern States, inspired by devotion to the cause 
of Thayer and his associates. The Thayer experiment, 
however, did not receive the endorsement and support of 
the extreme type of anti-slavery men. Such declared the 
colonization scheme to be wrong in principle and at best 
unable to accomplish more than to transplant a section of 
the people of Massachusetts. [hese men, who were so 
thoroughly committed to their own viewpoint as to see no 
good in that of others, pronounced the free Kansas scheme 
a chimera. They regarded the fate of Kansas as unfortu- 
nately, but unalterably, sealed the moment the Missouri 
Compromise had been repealed. 

But such were not the views of the pro-slavery men who 
viewed with alarm the emigrant trains passing over their 
borders and piercing into the unknown wilderness beyond. 
These men, anxious for the preservation of the soil of 
Kansas for the extension of slavery, saw in the new move- 
ment not the fanatical undertaking of visionaries, but an 
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orderly and successful method of accomplishing the end 
sought. “They viewed with dismay the humble huts which 
began to dot the rich bottom lands, and read aright in them 
freedom’s prophecy. The earliest town founded by the 
Emigrant Aid Company was named Lawrence, in honor of 
the treasurer of the organization. The second town was 
called Ossawatomie and the third, Topeka. 

The slavery advocates sought to organize a counter 
colonization effort. The plan was placed before some of 
the Southern Congressmen, who gave it their approval, but 
were not able to furnish the money needful for its under- 
taking. Failing in this, the interests opposed to the popular 
sovereignty idea of the Northern settlers sought to accom- 
plish by political skill the direction of the destiny of Kansas. 
Border rowdyism became rampant, and the deeds of violence 
committed by the ruffian element, while they deterred some 
from joining the crusade, did not have the wide effect which 
the lawless spirits had hoped. to produce. Nevertheless, the 
lawlessness was kept up and the perpetrators of such acts 
confidently believed that the resources of the government 
would be employed to aid them in carrying everything 
before them. 

The first Territorial governor of Kansas was Andrew H. 
Reeder, of Pennsylvania. Reeder was a thorough Democrat, 
devoted to the principle of squatter sovereignty, an adminis- 
tration follower and a man of ready speech. He arrived at 
Fort Leavenworth in October, 1854, and made a tour of 
the rival settlements of slavery and freedom with the pur- 
pose of acquainting himself with the conditions prevailing in 
the Territory, so that he might bring concord and quell the 
rowdy element. The election for a Territorial delegate took 
place on November 29, 1854. The free State settlers took 
little interest in the election, but the pro-slavery men had 
planned to carry the day in the face of all opposition, 
and for this purpose had transported over the border a 
number of Missourians. These men cast their fraudulent 
ballots, but even without them Whitfield, the Indian agent 
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and pro-slavery candidate, would have been elected. Elec- 
tions for the Territorial legislature were postponed until the 
following spring. A secret pro-slavery order in western 
Missouri had as its mission the extension of slavery into 
Kansas by suppressing in every way possible the Northern 
settlers. The opportunity of which it proposed to take 
advantage occurred on March 30, 1855, the date set for 
the election of the Territorial legislature. On that day a 
large mob of Missourians crossed the border into Kansas 
and marched to the polls with guns and revolvers displayed. 
These colonized voters were instructed not to interfere 
with the free State settlers unless the latter attacked them, 
and they carried out their instructions in that respect. At 
the close of the day these men marched back across the 
border to the music of a brass band. The day had been 
one of drunkenness and revelry. Nearly eighty per cent 
of the total vote cast, which was six thousand three hundred 
and seven, when the number of qualified voters was two 
thousand nine hundred and five, was cast by Missourians. 
The free State men entered their protest with the governor 
against such a flagrant violation of their rights and desired 
that the election should be cancelled and a new one held 
under conditions that would promise a fairer ballot. Reeder, 
while he did not set aside the whole election, disapproved 
of certain candidates against whom protests had been filed, 
and in the supplementary elections of the 22d of May the 
places of these men were filled by free State candidates. 
Yet the Territorial legislature was favorable to slavery by 
more than two to one, the pro-slavery members numbering 
twenty-eight and the anti-slavery eleven. 

The elections which gave this preponderance to the pro- 
slavery element out of all proportion to its voting strength 
were defended by the dictum: “To the victor belong the 
spoils.” United States Senator Atchison declared: “ When 
you reside within one day’s journey of the Territory, and 
when your peace, your quiet, and your property depend 
upon your action, you can, without an exertion, send five 
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hundred of your young men who will vote in favor of your 
institutions. Should each county in the State of Missouri 
only do its duty, the question will be decided quietly and 
peaceably at the ballot-box.”” About the same time General 
Benjamin F. Stringfellow addressed the people in a similar 
strain. ‘I tell you,” he said, “to mark every scoundrel 
among you who is the least tainted with abolitionism or 
free-soilism, and exterminate him. . . . I advise you, 
one and all, to enter every election district in Kansas, in 
defiance of Reeder and his vile myrmidons, and vote at the 
point of the bowie-knife and revolver. Neither give nor 
take quarter, as the cause demands it. It is enough that 
the slaveholding interest wills it, from which there is no 
appeal.” Such advice from leaders and the testimony of 
the Congressional committee that “a very large majority 
of the votes were cast by citizens of the State of Mis- 
souri in violation of the organic law of the Territory” 
afford an insight into the political condition of Kansas at 
that time. 
The first Territorial legislature met, in pursuance of 
Governor Reeder’s proclamation, at Pawnee on July 2, 
1855, and was organized, Dr. J. H. Stringfellow being 
elected Speaker. The first business was to get rid of the 
obnoxious anti-slavery members who had been elected at 
the supplementary elections on May 22d, ten of whom had 
resisted the efforts made to prevent their taking their seats, 
while the eleventh, Martin F, Conway, resigned. This 
was not a tedious task in view of the spirit of this body, 
which may be judged by Speaker Stringfellow’s reply to a 
member who dissented from the majority report of the 
Committee on Credentials: “Though the House has no 
objection to indulging members in free speech, it might 
perhaps shorten their remarks in some degree if they knew 
that their speeches would not change a single vote.” The 
result of the purge was that only one free State member, 
S. D. Houston, retained his seat, and he subsequently re- 
signed “in consequence of the flagrant acts of both bodies.” 


William Loyd Garrison. From the painting by E. T. Billings, now in possession 


of the Worcester County Mechanics Association, Massachusetts. 
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The nine vacated seats were filled by the pro-slavery mem- 
bers who had been elected in March. ‘The question of the 
location of the seat of government at so remote a point 
from the border as Pawnee was a sore point, and a bill was 
speedily passed to transfer the capital temporarily to Shawnee 
Manual Labor School. The governor vetoed the bill, but 
it was passed over his veto and the legislature adjourned to 
convene at Shawnee Mission on July 16th. Here a code 
of laws was enacted for the Territory which provided for 
the appointment of all officers, legislative, executive, and 
judicial, by the legislature, or its duly appointed officer; 
such officers to hold their appointments till after the general 
election, to take place in October, 1857. No regular 
session of the legislature was to be held in 1856, and the 
new body was to meet in January, 1858. Stringent laws 
were enacted for the punishment of offences against slave 
property and for decoying slaves from their masters. This 
Shawnee legislature is commonly known as the “ Bogus 
Legislature” and its acts as the *¢ Bogus Statutes.” 

The work of the legislature did not take long; the session 
lasted but four days. The code of laws was imported and 
adopted almost literally from Missouri, while the slave meas- 
ures were of the most despotic character and were ready 
at hand. This modelling upon the statutes of Missouri 
was in accordance with the confessed purposes of the pro- 
slavery element as expressed by Atchison, its chief mouth- 
piece: “I and my friends wish to make Kansas in all respects 
like Missouri.” 

Governor Reeder and the legislature were now in con- 
stant friction. The governor withheld his approval of the 
bills enacted at Shawnee on the ground that he considered 
the assembly to be an illegal body. That the members 
evidently had doubt as to the validity of their action is evi- 
dent from their securing a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the Territory sustaining the Shawnee legislature. ‘Thus 
fortified, that body now gave free rein to their animosity 
against Reeder and used every effort to get him dismissed, 
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which they soon accomplished, for on August 15th, after 
less than a year’s administration, the governor was notified 
of his removal. 

Already the period of violence had begun; the free State 
men secured arms to aid them in their struggle, while 
their opponents indulged in unbearable acts of insult and 
terrorism. Even strangers visiting the Territory were sub- 
jected to brutal outrages if suspected of hostility to the 
institution of slavery. During August, 1855, J.W. B. Kelley, 
of Cincinnati, fell under displeasure for some remarks which 
betrayed his anti-slavery sentiments and he was merci- 
lessly assaulted by an Atchison citizen, whose conduct was 
commended in a series of resolutions passed at a public 
meeting. The Rev. Pardee Butler, who lived near Atchi- 
son and was at the time in the city, having been requested 
to sign the resolutions, refused, and in consequence was 
seized by a party of men who dragged him to the river 
bank, where they blackened his face and marked it with the 
letter “R.” After two hours of cursing, threatening, and 
entreating, he was cast adrift down the Missouri on a log 
raft, which carried a flag representing a horse at full gallop 
bearing Mr. Butler with a negro clinging to him. An 
inscription read: “Eastern Emigrant Express—The Rev. 
Pardee Butler again for the underground railroad—The 
way they are served in Kansas—For Boston,” etc. Fortu- 
nately, the divine floated safely down the stream for a few 
miles and succeeded in reaching land. This outrage, 
which occurred on August 16th, was not to be the last that 
Mr. Butler was to experience at the hands of the pro- 
slavery faction, for on a subsequent visit to the city on 
March 30, 1856, a mob, chiefly South Carolinians, under 
the lead of Mr. Butler’s earlier antagonist, Robert S. Kelly, 
seized him with the determination of giving him a final 
quietus. A mock trial resulted in his sentence to death 
by hanging, but after much persuasion the punishment was 
reduced to his being “stripped of his clothing to the waist, 
then applied tar and ‘cotton wool’ to his body.” 
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The election of the representative to Congress, which 
was made the occasion of a Congressional committee in- 
vestigation, evoked a storm of adverse criticism, and was the 
first intimation to the North of the border outlawry which 
the free State settlers and the society which supported them 
were to be called upon to fight. The free State settlers were 
in no mood to brook the usurpation of rights lawfully theirs, 
into which they had entered through a long and toilsome 
journey from a distant section of the country. They there- 
fore determined to hold a convention, in order that the 
' people should be given a chance to say by what laws and 
institutions they should be governed. A call for a constitu- 
tional convention was issued, and the convention met on 
the 23d of October, 1855, and drew up what was called the 
‘Topeka Constitution. This constitution prohibited slavery, 
but contained a provision permitting the slaves then in the 
Territory to remain until July 4, 1857. Ex-Governor 
Reeder was chosen delegate to Congress, and the Territory 
sought admission to the Union. 

The Thirty-fourth Congress, which met on December 3, 
1855, received a message from the president, in which he 
admitted that in that section of the country there had been 
“‘acts prejudicial to good order,” but he declared that they 
were not such as to warrant, in his judgment, the employ- 
ment of the Federal authority. On January 24th he sent a 
special message to Congress, the tone of which was decidedly 
favorable to the pro-slavery party in Kansas. He condemned 
“that pernicious agitation on the condition of colored per- 
sons held to service” and the associations “organized in 
some of the States.” On February 14th, Governor Reeder, 
the choice of the free State convention for representative in 
Congress, contested the seat of Whitfield upon the ground 
that his “election was absolutely void, being without any 
valid law;” that “the law under which the pretended elec- 
tion was held . . . was imposed upon them by superior 
numbers of non-residents . . . and passed at an ille- 
gal and unauthorized place;” that it was not conducted 
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“according to the forms and modes prescribed by the 
supposed law;” and that “many hundreds of illegal votes 
were polled at said election by non-residents and others.” 
Governor Reeder’s memorial was referred to the Committee 
on Elections. A resolution was reported that the commit- 
tee have power to send for witnesses and papers bearing 
upon the case. 

‘The committee appointed for this duty consisted of Wil- 
liam A. Howard, of Michigan, John Sherman, of Ohio, and 
Mordecai Howard, of Missouri. Wilson Shannon, of Ohio, 
the second governor of the Territory, who, on the removal 
of Reeder, was appointed by the president, entered upon his 
duties by giving his official recognition to the illegal legisla- 
ture. He was an avowed friend of the pro-slavery element. 
Encouraged by his attitude and utterances, especially as he 
was regarded as speaking for the administration, the sup- 
porters of the plan to carry slavery into Kansas were greatly 
emboldened in their attacks upon the free State settlers. 
They committed many acts of flagrant violence. The whole 
Territory was a battleground, and those who were opposed ° 
to the slave interests were subjected to all manner of indig- 
nities, while, on the other hand, the free State settlers did 
not mend matters by their injudicious actions and their 
boastful setting forth of their purposes and the strength and 
influence of the organization which backed them. The 
South was in earnest in its purpose to secure Kansas for 
slavery extension. ‘The feeling of the South is expressed 
by the following extract from an article published in the 
Charleston, South Carolina, Mercury, July, 1856: 

‘Now upon the proposition that the safety of the insti- 
tution of slavery in South Carolina is dependent upon its 
establishment in Kansas, there can be no rational doubt. 
He, therefore, who does not contribute largely in money 
now, proves himself criminally indifferent, if not hostile, to 
the institution upon which the prosperity of the South and 
of this State depends. Let the names, therefore, be pub- 
lished daily, that we may see who are lukewarm in this vital 
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issue—then we may see who are the people in this commu- 
nity who require to be watched. 

“We suggest that the Kansas Association appoint a large 
vigilance committee, whose consultations shall be secret, 
and who shall take in charge the conduct of delinquents, 
and adopt such secret measures in reference to them as the 
interests of the community demand. In this way the con- 
tributions will doubtless be adequate, and the cause of 
Kansas will prosper.” 

In the meanwhile, the president’s recommendation that 
Congress should pass an enabling act for the admission of 
Kansas as a State when it should have sufficient population 
served the purpose of centring the attention of that body 
upon the Territory. On the 11th of February the presi- 
dent issued a proclamation relating to Kansas, in which his 
unfriendly attitude toward the Topeka Convention was evi- 
denced. The United States troops at Fort Leavenworth 
and Fort Riley were placed at the disposition of Governor 
Shannon, although they were not to be called upon unless 
absolutely necessary for the maintenance of peace and order, 
and not then until after the president’s proclamation had 
been publicly read. This course of the president was satis- 
factory to the Northern Democrats in Congress and to the 
Northern Democratic press. A Boston paper, which re- 
flected the views of the administration, said of the situation: 
“Here is the issue: on the one side are Robinson and his 
organization in Kansas—Chase and the madcaps who go 
with him in his overt act of treason out of Kansas—the 
whole band who advocate the sending of Sharpe’s rifles to 
Kansas . . . and on the other side are the constituted 
authorities of the United States.” 

Douglas, the Democratic leader in the Senate, was detained 
from Washington by illness, and the Democratic majority 
refrained from taking action upon the Kansas situation until 
his return. When he again appeared in the Senate, he 
took hold of the matter with energy. That part of the 
president’s message which related to Kansas and his special 
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message had been referred to the Committee on Territories. 
On the 12th of March, 1856, Douglas presented a report 
which covered the question in a thorough manner. He 
placed the blame for the Kansas disorders upon the Massa- 
chusetts Emigrant Aid Company. His denunciation of that 
association shows in what light it was regarded by the pro- 
slavery element of the country, in and out of Congress. 
«© When the emigrants sent out by the Massachusetts Emi- 
grant Aid Company and their affiliated societies passed 
through the State of Missouri in large numbers on their 
way to Kansas, the violence of their language and the 
unmistakable indications of their determined hostility to 
the domestic institutions of that State created apprehensions 
that the object of the company was to abolitionize Kansas 
as a means of prosecuting a relentless warfare upon the 
institutions of slavery within the limits of Missouri. “These 
apprehensions increased and spread with the progress of 
events until they became the settled convictions of the 
people of the State most exposed to the danger by their 
proximity to the Kansas border. The natural consequence 
was that immediate steps were taken by the people of the 
western counties of Missouri to stimulate, organize, and 
carry into effect a system of emigration similar to that of 
the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company, for the avowed 
purpose of counteracting the effects and protecting them- 
selves and their domestic institutions from the consequences 
of that company’s operations.” According to the view of 
Douglas, the Shawnee legislature was the legal body and its 
action could not be rescinded by a popular convention. On. 
the one side was legal right, on the other side moral justifi- 
cation. Three senators joined with Douglas in his majority 
report, espousing the legality of the action of the Kansas 
legislature, while one dissented. 

Senator Collamer, the dissenting member of the commit- 
tee, declared that the free State people had been forced to 
have recourse to a convention in order to secure their rights. 
He advocated a reorganization of the Territory, with proper 
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safeguards for legal voting, or advised that Kansas be admit- 
ted as a free State under the Topeka Constitution. The 
two reports were presented to Congress, and Sumner ad- 
dressed that body upon the minority report, saying: “In 
the report of the majority the truth is smothered; in that 
of the minority, the true issue stands forth as a pillar of fire 
to guide the country. . . . I have no desire to precipitate 
the debate on this important question, under which the 
country already shakes from side to side, and which threat- 
ens to scatter from its folds civil war.”? He added that he 
must repel “at once, distinctly, and unequivocally, the 
assault which has been made upon the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany of Massachusetts. That company has done nothing 
for which it can be condemned under the laws and the 
Constitution of the land. These it has not offended in letter 
or spirit; not in the slightest letter or in the remotest spirit. 
It is true, it has sent men to Kansas; and had it not a right 
to send them? It is true, I trust, that its agents love free- 
dom and hate slavery. And have they not a right to do 
sof Their offence has this extent, and nothing more.” 

In the meanwhile, on January 26, 1856, the House had 
resolved by a vote of one hundred and one to one hundred 
to restore the Missouri Compromise. The Reeder contest 
was in force in that body and the session promised to be 
barren of legislative results on account of contentions over 
the Kansas situation. On the 19th of March, 1856, a 
substitute resolution was offered, providing that a committee 
should be appointed to go to the Territory and take depo- 
sitions, as well as to examine witnesses, not confining its 
investigations to the specific matter of elections, but to the 
troubles in Kansas generally. 8 

On the 20th of March, the day after the appointment 
of the House committee, Douglas addressed the Senate in 
support of a bill which he had introduced, embodying the 
recommendations of his report. It provided that when 
Kansas “shall contain ninety-three thousand four hundred 
and twenty inhabitants (that being the present ratio for a 
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member of Congress) a convention may be called by the 
legislature of the Territory to form a constitution and State 
government.” Six months’ residence in the Territory was 
made the qualification for voters. 

The Kansas question gave the Republican senators the 
opportunity to define their position and to set forth their 
principles. A number of them availed themselves of the 
privilege. Among those who spoke were Collamer, Hale 
of New Hampshire, Lyman Trumbull of Illinois, and 
Harlan of Iowa. The speech of the latter was printed and 
many thousands of copies were put into circulation. “The 
most startling speech during the debate was that of Charles 
Sumner. This speech was delivered on May 19th and 20th, 
and was published under the title The Crime against Kansas. 
He wrote to Theodore Parker two days before “I shall pro- 
nounce the most thorough philippic ever uttered in a legisla- 
tive body.” His address, in part, is as follows: “ But since 
a great right has been denied, the children of the free States, 
over whose cradles has shone the North Star, owe it to them- 
selves, to their ancestors, and to freedom itself, that this right 
should now be asserted to the fullest extent. By the blessing 
of God, and under the continued protection of the laws, they 
will go to Kansas, there to plant their homes, in the hope 
of elevating this Territory soon into the sisterhood of free 
States; and to such end they will not hesitate, in the em- 
ployment of all legitimate means, whether by companies of 
men or contributions of money, to swell a virtuous emigra- 
tion, and they will justly scout any attempt to question this 
unquestionable right. Sir, if they failed to do this, they 
would be fit only for slaves themselves.” Turning his 
thoughts to the State which was responsible for the moral 
agitation in Kansas, the speaker continued: ‘“‘ God be praised ! 
Massachusetts, honored commonwealth that gives me the 
privilege to plead for Kansas on this floor, knows her rights, 
and will maintain them firmly to the end. This is not the 
first time in history that her public acts have been arraigned, 
and that her public men have been exposed to contumely. 
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Thus was it when, in the olden time, she began the great 
battle whose fruits you all enjoy. But never yet has she 
occupied a position so lofty as at this hour. By the intel- 
ligence of her population—by the resources of her industry 
—by her commerce, cleaving every wave—by her manu- 
factures, various as human skill—by her institutions of 
benevolence, various as human suffering—by the pages 
of her scholars and historians—by the voices of her poets 
and orators, she is now exerting an influence more subtle 
and commanding than ever before—shooting her far-darting 
rays wherever ignorance, wretchedness, or wrong prevail, 
and flashing light upon those who travel far to persecute 
her.” Sumner’s speech added nothing to the substance of 
the question. It gave no new interpretation of the issue, 
but it was a speech to call forth from friends the warmest 
tribute and from foes the concession of strength. Cass rose 
at the close of Sumner’s address and said: ‘I have listened 
with equal regret and surprise to the speech of the honorable 
senator from Massachusetts. Such a speech—the most un- 
American and unpatriotic that ever grated on the ears of the 
members of this high body—I hope never to hear again here 
or elsewhere.” 

Sumner had denounced his Southern adversaries unspar- 
ingly, and Douglas rose to protest. ‘If the Senator,” said he, 
“had said harsh things on the spur of the moment and then 
apologized for them in his cooler hours, I could respect him 
much more than if he had never made such a departure 
from the rules of the Senate. . . . But it has been 
the subject of conversation for weeks that the senator from 
Massachusetts had his speech written, printed, committed 
to memory. . . . The libels, the gross insults, which 
we have heard to-day have been conned over, written with 
a cool, deliberate malignity, repeated from night to night in 
order to catch the appropriate grace; and then he came 
here to spit forth that malignity upon men who differ 
from him—for that is their offence.” Douglas charged 
Sumner with being a perjurer, who had sworn to support the 
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Constitution and yet had publicly denied that he would 
render obedience to the Fugitive Slave Law. Said he: “ Let 
the senator remember that the bowie-knife and the bludgeon 
are not the proper emblems of senatorial debate. Let him 
remember that the swagger of Bob Acres and the ferocity 
of the Malay cannot add dignity to this body.” 

There was one person who had taken a personal umbrage 
at the speech of Sumner. This was Representative Brooks, 
from South Carolina, and kinsman to Senator Butler, whom 
Sumner had coupled by name in aspersions of South Caro- 
lina. This circumstance induced an assault of Brooks 
upon Sumner. Two days after the exciting debate of 
May 22d, Sumner tarried in the Senate Chamber after 
adjournment and was approached by Brooks, who, after a 
few words, hit Sumner a crushing blow upon the head with 
his cane. Sumner, taken at a disadvantage and penned in his 
desk, could not offer immediate resistance, although he was 
a man of powerful physique, and the South Carolinian con- 
tinued to rain blows upon him even after his cane broke. 
Finally, Sumner, wrenching his desk from its fastenings, 
staggered to his feet and attempted to defend himself, but 
Brooks continued beating the dazed man unmercifully. 
Sumner dropped to the floor, bleeding profusely, as some 
one rushing forward seized the arm of his assailant. The 
assault was severe enough to have killed most men, but 
Sumner’s vigorous constitution preserved him. Neverthe- 
less, he had suffered an injury of the spinal column, and 
sought in this country and abroad the best medical aid in 
an effort to gain restored health. Sumner was returned to 
Congress by the Massachusetts legislature at the close of 
his term by an almost unanimous vote, but he was not ina 
condition to resume his duties, although he attempted to 
enter upon them. He went to Paris and secured a special 
form of medical treatment, which restored him to a fair 
degree of health, but he was not able again to enter upon 
his regular senatorial duties until 1859. He did not attempt 
to address the Senate again until June, 1860. A single 
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characterization of the man who attacked Sumner will 
suffice. He is described by a contemporary, as: ‘‘ courteous, 
accomplished, warm hearted and hot blooded, dear as a 
friend and fearful as an enemy.” 

The attack awakened the greatest indignation in Massa- 
chusetts and was the subject of resolutions adopted in the 
State legislature, besides calling forth the following signifi- - 
cant deliverance from Edward Everett, a man of conserva- 
tive instincts, in opening his address on Washington at 
Taunton, Massachusetts. His words were: “The civil war, 
with its horrid train of fire and slaughter, carried on without 
the slightest provocation against the infant settlements of 
our brethren on the frontier of the Union—the worse than 
civil war which, after raging for months unrebuked at the 
capital of the Union, has at length, with a lawless violence 
of which I know no example in the annals of constitutional 
government, stained the floor of the Senate chamber with 
the blood of a defenceless man, and he a senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. . . . O my good friends! these are events 
which, for the good name, the peace, the safety of the 
country, it were well worth the gold of California to blot 
from the record of the past week.” The attack on Sumner 
increased the bitterness in the country and had its echoes in 
many unpleasant episodes in the Senate. Brooks offered 
in the House of Representatives an explanation of his con- 
duct, which magnified the guilt of his action, because it was 
a cold-blooded avowal of a meditated assault with a sugges- 
tion that the thought of murder had been in his mind. 
While in the North the assault of Brooks was characterized 
as brutal and cowardly, in the South the assailant was called 
gallant, courageous, spirited, and noble. Seward said in the 
Senate that the blows that had fallen on the head of the sena- 
tor from Massachusetts had done more for the cause of 
human freedom in Kansas and in the Territories of the 
United States than had all his speeches. A million copies 
of the address which led to his attack were circulated. The 
effect of the encounter in the Senate was to lead many 
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of the senators to go armed to their places in the chamber the 
next day. A committee of the Senate considered the attack 
and reported that the assault was a breach of the privileges 
of the Senate, but that it was out of the Senate’s jurisdiction 
and could be punished only by the House of Representatives. 
A committee appointed by the House took evidence bearing 
upon the case and reported a resolution in favor of the expul- 
sion of Brooks. This resolution failed of the necessary two- 
thirds vote, but Brooks voluntarily resigned. His district 
reélected him almost unanimously. 

During the first months of 1856 the attention of the 
country was divided between the proceedings of Congress 
and occurrences in Kansas. All through the cotton States 
meetings were held to promote interest in a counter coloni- 
zation movement. But the results were not commensurate 
with the agitation, as the South did not have the money to 
embark extensively upon the enterprise. Nevertheless, 
Colonel Buford, of Alabama, succeeded in forming an im- 
portant company of men to goto Kansas. He sold his slaves 
to provide money for the enterprise, and many other South- 
erners did likewise and contributed money raised from the 
sale of their jewelry, even women entering with zeal and 
sacrifice upon the undertaking. Buford raised two hundred 
men from South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. Many 
of them were intelligent and capable, although others were 
ignorant and shiftless. The latter went to recruit the border 
rufhans and to add to the elements of disorder, and to 
foment the strife which was to give to the Territory the 
denomination “bleeding Kansas.” 

While the South was strongly stirred by what it regarded 
as an attempt on the part of the North to steal from it a 
lawful opportunity to establish slavery in Kansas, the North, 
on its part, resented the effort put forth by the South to frus- 
trate the crusade for the conquest of Kansas in the interest 
of freedom. As an effect of the organization of the Emi- 
grant Aid Society of New England there had sprung up 
throughout the country “Kansas Leagues,” organized to 
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promote the purposes which that society was furthering. 
The next step in the war of sentiment with regard to the 
future status of Kansas was an attempt to crystallize the 
feeling of the North as expressed in the numerous leagues. 
Through Eli Thayer, letters were addressed to the various 
Kansas Leagues inviting them to send delegates to a con- 
vention to meet at Cleveland, June 20, 1856. Responses 
were general and the convention assembled, but no business 
was transacted other than the passing of a resolution to 
reconvene at the city of Buffalo on July gth. At that time 
delegates from thirteen States were present. Action was 
taken toward the forming of a Central Kansas Committee 
with headquarters at Chicago. The record of the work of 
the convention in the Boston Daily Advertiser, which in 
part follows, shows the spirit and scope of the movement 
to force the antagonists of freedom from their hold upon 
Kansas: “On motion of Gerrit Smith, Eli Thayer of this 
State was appointed a committee of one to take charge of 
the systematic organization of all the States friendly to 
Kansas, for her relief. . . . It is proposed that there 
shall be formed two classes of. Kansas committees, a State 
committee for every State and a county committee for 
every county. Each county committee should then appoint 
a town agent for every town in the county with authority 
to appoint a solicitor for every school district of the town.” 
It will be seen by these proceedings that the plan of district- 
ing the States friendly to freedom was cared for in a thorough 
manner. Upon the committee appointed by the Buffalo 
convention was Abraham Lincoln. 

The flame of passion in the North invaded the churches, 
and ministers raised sums of money to supply emigrants not 
only with a peaceful but with a militant equipment. Henry 
Ward Beecher addressed a gathering at New Haven, which 
included many clergymen and members of the Yale College 
faculty. At the close of his speech Beecher called for sub- 
scriptions. Professor Silliman led off with the donation of a 
Sharpe’s rifle, the pastor of the church gave a second, and 
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many in the congregation followed suit. Fifty rifles were 
wanted for the equipment of a company of seventy-nine 
emigrants, who already had some firearms among them. 
Beecher said that if twenty-five were pledged, Plymouth 
Church would furnish the rest. Previous to this meeting 
Beecher had declared that the Sharpe’s rifle was a greater 
moral agency for the slaveholders of Kansas than the Bible, 
and from this remark the arms of the Northern emigrants 
became known as “ Beecher’s Bibles.” The Democratic 
newspapers of New York classed together the ‘border 
rufians” of Missouri and the “abolition ruffans” of New 
England. 

We shall now pause to follow the fortunes of the various 
settlements effected by the free State people of Kansas. It 
was impossible that such an ill-assorted population should 
not be in constant strife and that there should not have 
been charges and countercharges of illegal practices. Judge 
Le Compte, the chief justice of the Territory, charged the 
grand jury in session at Lecompton that the laws passed by 
the pro-slavery Territorial legislature were of United States 
authority and making, and that all who resisted those laws 
resisted the power and authority of the United States and 
were guilty of high treason. If they entered into com- 
binations to foster resistance to those laws, they were guilty 
of treason. Acting under the hint given them by this in- 
struction, the grand jury indicted Reeder, Robinson, Lane, 
and others for treason, without seeking evidence against 
them. On the 7th of May, Deputy Marshal Fain sum- 
moned Reeder to appear before the grand jury. Reeder 
declined to honor the summons, and the next day, while in 
the committee room, was placed under arrest upon the 
charge of contempt of court. Reeder appealed to the com- 
mittee and claimed exemption upon the ground that he was 
a witness before the committee, as well as because he was a 
contesting delegate for Congress. Notwithstanding the fact 
that Reeder set forth the necessity of his presence in the 
committee room because of the importance of the matters 
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under investigation, the marshal was insistent. Reeder 
thereupon told the officer that he would attempt to arrest 
him at his peril, as he proposed to enforce his exemption 
by all means necessary to be employed. Having thus 
avoided arrest, Reeder escaped from the Territory in dis- 
guise. Robinson had started East and was stopped at Lex- 
ington, Missouri, where he was detained until the proper 
legal papers were obtained from Kansas. He was then 
taken to Lecompton and held prisoner for four months. 
On the 11th of May a proclamation was issued by the 
United States marshal for Kansas, J. B. Donaldson, in which 
he set forth that the citizens of Lawrence, having resisted the 
execution of the laws, all law-abiding men should repair at 
once to Lecompton in order to secure their execution. But 
the citizens of Lawrence, at a public meeting held to pro- 
test against the proclamation of the marshal, declared that 
the sheriff had been resisted “(in no manner whatever, nor 
by any person whatever,” except by Governor Reeder. 
They avowed their purpose to obey any writs which the 
United States marshal might serve upon them and expressed 
their ready compliance with his demand for aid for the exe- 
cution of the judicial writs in any case where needed. The 
pro-slavery men responded to the marshal’s summons in 
force and committed many acts of petty annoyance against 
their opponents. There were instances even of outrage, as 
when persons sent by citizens concerned for their security 
to confer with the governor were fired upon and otherwise 
maltreated. They gathered around Lawrence and behaved 
as a mob might be expected to comport itself that felt the 
support of the legal officers. Lawrence was associated in 
the minds of the border ruffians with all their grievances 
against the organization which had sent out the men who 
founded that settlement and who made up its population. 
Now was the long-desired opportunity to wipe out the 
hateful town and to send its inhabitants north to Nebraska. 
For, be it said in extenuation of the conduct of the pro- 
slavery element, it sincerely believed the purpose of the 
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Kansas-Nebraska act to be the giving over of the one Terri- 
tory to freedom and the other to slavery, and its grim 
determination to drive the free State settlers out of Kansas 
was based upon this conviction. In its view the latter 
belonged to Nebraska and there they must go. 

The people of Lawrence viewed with apprehension the 
massing of the marshal’s forces and requested Governor 
Shannon to send them United States troops for protection, 
but this the governor did not consider the circumstances 
warranted. A clash occurred on the 19th of May, when a 
young man returning from Lawrence was shot, presumably 
by members of the pro-slavery party. Three men from 
Lawrence went to avenge the attack, and one of them met 
his death. On the 2ist of May the marshal’s posse, com- 
posed of the Douglas County (Kansas) militia, the Kickapoo 
rangers, and other companies from eastern Pennsylvania, 
assembled on the bluffs west of the town under the leader- 
ship of Stringfellow. It was as rough a gathering as any 
frontier district could afford. Supported by their presence, 
the deputy marshal with a small escort entered the town to 
make some arrests. No resistance was offered, but Donald- 
son, having business elsewhere, turned the posse over to 
Sheriff Jones, whom he represented as a law-abiding man. 
But Jones was one of the most radical of the pro-slavery 
element and utilized his authority for the perpetration of 
acts of outrage. He marched the posse into town, drag- 
ging with them five pieces of artillery, but without displaying 
a Union flag. In its stead they bore banners bearing such 
legends as “Southern Rights” and “South Carolina.” One 
was adorned with a crimson star in the centre, another with 
the national stripes, but in place of the Union was a crouching 
tiger, and yet another with alternate black and white stripes. 
‘They proceeded to demolish the offices of obnoxious news- 
papers, and, although advised by Buford and Atchison not to 
carry his depredations further, Jones demanded of the repre- 
sentative of the Emigrant Aid Society all the rifles and artillery 
in the town. The cannon were yielded, but the inhabitants 
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refused to surrender the rifles on the ground that they were 
private property. The cannon were turned upon the hotel 
and a number of shots fired, after which the place was set 
on fire. The riotous proceedings ended in the ruffians sack- 
ing the town and firing the house of Governor Robinson. 

When President Pierce heard of the action of the marshal 
in summoning a large posse, he wired Governor Shannon 
that he should send for United States troops to enforce the 
Jaws, and notified Colonel Sumner, in charge of the troops, 
to that effect. These instructions were not received until 
after the riot was over. 

There was one flaming spirit that was not awed by the 
outrages of the pro-slavery element,—John Brown. This 
strange character is sufficiently revealed in his actions to 
need little description of his personality, about which there 
have been and are widely differing opinions. A few words 
of introduction, however, will not be amiss. He was a man 
of Puritanical temperament, stern and inflexible in spirit, a 
ready subject for fanatical convictions, ascetic in habits of 
life. He was a visionary, who was constantly seeking to 
make practical the infeasible schemes of his fertile brain, and 
as a consequence he was a pronounced failure. His busi- 
ness ventures were unprofitable. He bore through life a 
burden of debt, and died insolvent. He was a devoted 
reader of the Bible, and was strongly attracted by the Old 
‘Testament narratives relating to vindictive and merciless 
slaughter. His conversation was interlarded with scriptural 
texts and was characterized by cant. He was a man fitted 
for any impracticable scheme and could attract to himself 
that element of hairbrained adventurers always to be found 
in the heterogeneous population of a frontier community. 

John Brown had long brooded over the conditions of the 
slaves, and pondered over plans for their liberation. He had 
acquired the friendship of many Eastern anti-slavery advo- 
cates, among them being Gerrit Smith, whose generosity 
and help Brown had already enjoyed and still later was 
to experience. When Kansas was opened to settlement, 
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Brown’s four older sons emigrated thither early in 1855, 
and settled near Ossawatomie. In the autumn of that year, 
finding themselves harassed by the troubles of the Territory, 
they appealed to their father for arms, and in response he 
joined them with the needed supply, taking, also, recom- 
mendations to Governor Robinson. 

In the turbulent and unsettled condition of the Territory 
Brown had little difficulty in persuading a small band of 
men, including some members of his family, to join him in 
his plans for the avenging of the slaves. It was on the 
night of the 24th of May, 1856, that the first of Brown’s 
dastardly outrages was committed. He and his followers 
compelled a man named Doyle and two of his sons to go 
with the band. What happened has been told by another 
son of Doyle: “I found my father and one brother, Wil- 
liam, lying dead in the road, about two hundred yards from 
the house. I saw my other brother lying dead on the 
ground, about one hundred and fifty yards from the house, 
in the grass, near a ravine; his fingers were cut off and his 
arms were cut off; his head was cut open, and a hole was 
in his jaw, as though it had been made with a knife; and a 
hole was also in his side. My father was shot in the fore- 
head and stabbed in the breast.” 

The band of murderers then went to the house of a man 
named Wilkinson, and him too they forced to go with 
them, although he was caring for his sick wife. So close 
to the house was this victim murdered that the woman 
heard the shots which ended her husband’s life. This 
murder was followed by that of William Sherman. The 
killing of Sherman ended the night’s work, for Brown had 
calculated that five free State men had lost their lives in 
the Kansas struggle, and had decided that the blood of an 
equal number of the other party would be sufficient expia- 
tion. Just why these particular victims were selected can- 
not be accounted for, except on the ground that they were 
known to have threatened the Browns and to have assaulted 
a storekeeper who had sold lead to the free State faction. 
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‘There was no uncertain note in the expression of the 
feeling which this outrage aroused. Both parties joined in 
bitter denunciation of Brown and his followers. Governor 
Shannon despatched a body of militia to arrest the per- 
petrators of the midnight murders, and the sharpshooters 
of Westport, Missouri, were sent upon the same mission. 
The commander of the latter body, Captain H. C. Pate, 
was, however, taken prisoner by the adherents of Brown. 
“JT went to take old Brown,” he said, “and old Brown 
took me.” ‘The condition of Kansas at this time was one 
bordering upon civil war; every man went armed, and mili- 
tary organizations were called to arms ready for eventualities. 
The condition rapidly became one of civil war. 

Governor Shannon, on June 4th, issued a proclamation 
commanding all armed companies to disperse, and sent Colo- 
nel Sumner in command of fifty United States dragoons to 
execute his order. He forced Brown to release the Missou- 
rians whom he had taken prisoners, but made no arrests. He 
met a band of two hundred and fifty Missourians under the 
command of the pro-slavery delegate to Congress, Whitfield, 
and ordered them across the border. Wandering guerrilla 
bands of both parties constantly met in bloody conflict. Men 
went out to till the soil in companies, armed to the teeth, 
and where the fields were deserted by the men the women 
undertook their tillage. The first salutation of men unknown 
to each other was “Free State or pro-slave?”? This query 
was frequently followed by an exchange of shots. 

The massacre on the Pottawatomie was so atrocious that 
for years the friends of Brown were not willing to believe 
that he was concerned in it. But with the establishment 
of the facts this was the conclusion arrived at by Eli Thayer, 
the promoter of the Emigrant Aid Society: “ John Brown 
has now very few admirers except the congenial anarchists 
and nihilists, who despise all law, and hate all restraints of 
government.” The New York Sun, under the date of No- 
vember 27, 1887, in reviewing the career of Brown, had this 
to say of the effect of his Kansas performances on the people 
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of that Territory: “After his midnight murders in Kansas, 
all the people about Ossawatomie assembled to express their 
indignation and to take measures to bring the ‘fiends’ to 
justice. Here on most friendly terms met the free-State 
and the slave-State men. In the overshadowing gloom of 
such terrible crime, all partisan issues were forgotten. The 
underlying brotherhood of man asserted itself in unity against 
an enemy of the human race. But what enemy? John 
Brown, with characteristic lying, denied that he was present 
at this massacre, or that he had anything to do with it. No 
fact in history is now better established than the fact that 
he was father of the crime and the leader of the assassins.” 

The pro-slavery leaders, determined to arrest the flood 
of Northern emigration, laid an embargo on Missouri River, 
the great waterway from the East to Kansas; steamers were 
searched, free State merchandise confiscated, and travellers 
for Kansas whose explanations were not deemed satisfactory 
were arrested and sent down the river. A shipment of 
Sharpe’s rifles, sent by the Emigrant Aid Company from 
Boston, was also seized, besides the arms and other property 
of a party of emigrants from Chicago, the members of which 
were sent back. These measures, however, were not drastic 
enough for the more determined of the “law and order” 
party. The vigorous policy was urged by The Squatter Sov- 
ereign of hanging “one or two boatloads of abolitionists, 
it would do more toward establishing peace in Kansas 
than all the speeches that have been delivered in Congress 
during the present session. Let the experiment be tried!” 
These events were the result of the activity of the Kansas 
Aid Societies during the spring; when large sums of money 
were raised for the relief of the settlers, followed by consider- 
able numbers of fresh immigrants into the Territory early in 
the summer. But the blockade of the Missouri would not stop 
all the avenues of approach—lIowa and Nebraska were avail- 
able, and by the close of July nearly four hundred persons, 
made up of the Chicago emigrants, together with companies 
from Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Massachusetts, 
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were gathered at Nebraska on their way to the Territory, 
and were under the leadership of General J. H. Lane. On 
learning of the approach of this body, Governor Shannon 
took alarm, and ordered the commander of the department, 
General P. F. Smith, to use his forces to keep the emigrants 
out of the Territory, but this the general declined to do, 
asserting that the governor’s information as to the character 
and purpose of the emigants was unreliable. Such was the 
condition of affairs in the emigrants’ camp at Nebraska City, 
that the National Kansas Committee sent Dr. S. G. Howe 
and Thaddeus Hyatt thither to investigate. These gentle- 
men found the emigrants to be in a pitiable condition, their 
clothes in rags, hardly possessed of the meagre outfit of 
campers, and almost penniless. They compelled Lane to 
sever his connection with the party, after which the emi- 
grants, dubbed “ Lane’s Northern Army,” entered the Terri- 
tory. Other companies succeeded this, till, on October 
1oth, an emigrant party of nearly two hundred and fifty 
reached the Nebraska line. Here they were detained by 
Colonel Cooke in command of the troops, and placed under 
arrest by Deputy Marshal Preston and their equipment 
searched: this proved to be far from such as a peaceful body 
of agricultural emigrants would need. The expedition was 
accompanied to Topeka, where the leaders of the party, 
S. W. Eldridge, Samuel C. Pomeroy, John A. Perry, Robert 
Morrow, Edward Daniels, and Richard Realf, laid their 
written protest before Governor Geary on October 15th, 
who, after pointing out their suspiciously military equipment, 
and depriving them of all superfluous arms, disbanded the 
party; and its members cheerfully dispersed. 

In the fall of 1856, Brown left for the East with the 
object of securing money and supplies for his work in 
Kansas. His success, however, was not marked, in spite 
of his vigorous appeals and his influential support. Among 
the methods he adopted to arouse sympathy and aid, one 
was no less shrewd than earnest, viz, his appeal ‘*To the 
Friends of Freedom.” In this he points out his personal 
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sacrifices in the cause of “Liberty in Kansas,” begs for 
support individually and collectively, and asks the news- 
papers to give his appeal multiplied publicity. Brown 
appeared before the National Kansas Committee at New 
York, and as the result of his petition for aid to equip a 
company of one hundred men, that body resolved on Jan- 
uary 24,1857: “That such arms and supplies as the Com- 
mittee may have and which may be needed by Capt. Brown 
be appropriated to his use, provided that the arms and sup- 
plies be not more than enough for one hundred men; and 
that a letter of approbation be given him by this Com- 
mittee.” Though considerable amounts and supplies were 
forthcoming as the result of his mission, it is evident that 
the outcome was not satisfactory to Brown, for in April he 
issued from Boston a reproachful and somewhat sarcastic 
address which he termed “Old Brown’s Farewell to the 
Plymouth Rocks, Bunker Hill Monuments, Charter Tree 
Oaks, and Uncle Thom’s Cabbins,” in which he complains 
of the disappointing results of his appeals for aid. That 
Brown enjoyed the confidence and support of Kansas free 
State leaders at this time may be inferred from Governor 
Robinson’s letter to him dated September 14, 1856, which 
reads in part as follows: “I cheerfully accord to you my 
heartfelt thanks for your prompt, efficient, and timely action 
against the invaders of our rights and the murderers of our 
citizens. History will give your name a proud place on her 
pages, and posterity will pay homage to your heroism in the 
cause of God and Humanity.” 

Through all the conditions of social disorder the Topeka 
party kept up its organization, and its legislature assembled 
on July 4th. It was held, however, under military super- 
vision, as Colonel Sumner, under requisition of the secretary 
of the Territory, who was acting governor, went to Topeka 
with a considerable force. He ordered the legislators to 
disperse, but this action was objectionable to the adminis- 
tration at Washington. The president and his Cabinet re- 
garded the assemblage as a “town meeting,’ and did not 
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care to suffer the implication of its dispersion under their 
authority by government troops. Such were the political 
conditions in Kansas when the presidential election of 1856 
was impending. In those conditions are to be found the 
germs of the social conflict which was to constitute the grave 
problem of the Buchanan administration. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
BUCHANAN’S ADMINISTRATION 


James BucHanan, when he took the oath of office on 
March 4, 1857, did so under conditions as portentous as 
ever had confronted a president of these United States. In 
his address, Buchanan pledged his best efforts to the task 
of restoring harmony and reéstablishing among the people of 
the several States their former friendship and to the safe- 
guarding of free institutions. He avowed his belief that he 
owed his election to the love of the American people for 
the Constitution and the Union. He declared the not novel 
tenet of one term in the presidential office, and expressed 
his intention of administering the affairs of government in 
such a manner as to deserve the good opinion of his fellow 
citizens. He dwelt upon the readiness of the American 
people to abide by the will of the majority, and saw in this 
the condition for the settlement of all controverted questions. 
Remarking that, under the Constitution, slavery in a State 
was beyond the reach of any human power except that of 
the State concerned, he added: ‘“‘ May we not, then, hope 
that the long agitation on this subject is approaching its end, 
and that the geographical parties to which it has given birth, 
so much dreaded by the Father of his Country, will speedily 
become extinct? Most happy will it be for the country 
when the public mind shall be diverted from this question 
to others of more pressing and practical importance.” 

On March 6th, President Buchanan sent in his Cabinet 
nominations, and all were promptly confirmed. Lewis Cass, 
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of Michigan, became secretary of state; Howell Cobb, of 
Georgia, secretary of the treasury; John B. Floyd, of Vir- 
ginia, secretary of war; Isaac Toucey, of Connecticut, secre- 
tary of the navy ; Jacob Thompson, of Mississippi, secretary 
of the interior; Aaron V. Brown, of Tennessee, postmaster- 
general; and Jeremiah S. Black, of Pennsylvania, attorney- 
general. This Cabinet, notwithstanding its geographical 
distribution, was a strongly Southern group of men. ‘Those 
who represented Northern States were, with the exception 
of Cass, not of the conservative type which in the previous 
Cabinet had been represented by Everett and Choate. Both 
Cass and Toucey had been in the Senate, but had lost their 
places to Republican senators. Black, the third of the 
Northern men, was a new man in national politics. Floyd 
had been governor of his own State. Thompson had es- 
poused the doctrine of States Rights in 1850. Brown was 
a faithful and industrious Democrat, who had served his 
State as governor. Howell Cobb, while a strong Union 
man, was deeply imbued with the Si eeanee So of the 
doctrine of the supremacy of the State. 

The slavery question had appealed for settlement to every 
tribunal the nation afforded, with the one exception of the 
highest judiciary. But on the very day that Buchanan sent 
in the names of his Cabinet officers to the Senate, an im- 
portant decision was rendered by the Supreme Court, whose 
effect was hardly less influential than the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise. At this time the Supreme Court 
was composed of Chief Justice Roger B. Taney, Justices 
James M. Wayne, Peter V. Daniel, John Catron, John A. 
Campbell, all Democrats from the slave States, Robert C. 
Grier and Samuel Nelson, Democrats, and John McLean 
and Benjamin R. Curtis, Republicans, from the free States. 
The chief justice was the representative of an old Maryland 
family, and had attained to a place of eminence at the 
Maryland bar. He had been appointed attorney-general by 
President Jackson, to whom he sustained the relation of a 
trusted and confidential adviser. He had supported Jackson 
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unreservedly in his war on the National Bank; and when 
Chief Justice Marshall died in 1835, Jackson appointed 
Taney in his place. His long experience in that high 
position had given him a reputation for accurate knowledge 
of law and clearness of thought. His written opinions are 
models of vigorous style. This was the man who was 
called upon to give an opinion which ranks in importance 
as one of the greatest ever rendered by a chief justice of the 
Supreme Court. The case that brought out this important 
decision was the Dred Scott case. 

Dred Scott, a negro, had been taken by his master, an 
army surgeon in Missouri, to Rock Island, Illinois, and 
later to Fort Snelling, Minnesota, at that time in Wisconsin 
Territory, and a part of the Louisiana Purchase, where with 
the consent of his master, he had married. Two years 
later his master took him back to Missouri, and Scott there- 
upon brought suit in the local court of St. Louis to gain the 
freedom of himself and his family, claiming that residence 
in a Territory where slavery was prohibited had dissolved 
his master’s claim to his person. The decision was in his 
favor. His master appealed to the State Supreme Court, 
which reversed the decision of the lower court. Scott was 
later sold to a citizen of New York, and brought suit in the 
United States Circuit Court at St. Louis. The case was 
decided against him, and he took an appeal to the Supreme 
Court. The decision of this body was that Scott, being of 
African descent, was not a citizen of Missouri in a consti- 
tutional sense, and therefore the case was not within the 
jurisdiction of the United States Circuit Court. But the 
Southern States were not satisfied to have only this question 
decided, and pressed for an opinion upon the constitutional 
questions involved. These questions were: First. Can a 
negro whose ancestors were slaves, and who is a slave him- 
self, become entitled to the privileges of citizens of the 
United States. Secondly. Was Congress authorized to 
pass the Missouri Compromise Act “under any of the 
powers granted to it by the Constitution?” Chief Justice 
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‘Taney reviewed the constitutional aspects of the case in 
their political relations and declared that, as slaves had been 
recognized by the Constitution as property, Congress was 
bound to protect their possession rather than prohibit their 
presence in the Territories. The case had been argued 
during the winter term which preceded the last presidential 
canvass, it had been reargued the term following the elec- 
tion, and, as we have seen, was closed just after the presi- 
dent-elect had been inducted into office. All this time the 
probable decision of the court had been a matter of much 
political speculation. 

It would be difficult to emphasize the profound impres- 
sion made by this remarkable decision. The South exulted 
in it, while the North viewed it with mingled sentiments 
of indignation and alarm. Five out of the nine judges had 
assented to the majority opinion. Nelson and Grier were 
content simply to affirm the judgment, while McLean and 
Curtis were opposed. The departure of the court from the 
bare necessity of a decision with the immediately related 
reasons to a discussion of the merits of the questions in- 
volved gave to that decision a wide effect. Schouler thus 
sums up this phase of the decision: “In Illinois, it was 
held, Scott’s status as a slave was controlled by a Missouri 
domicile; in Minnesota Territory, by the principle that an 
act of Congress which excluded slavery north of a prescribed 
parallel, was necessarily unconstitutional and void.” And 
stretching their dictum still further, the majority resolved the 
presidential doubt, so meekly expressed two days before, 
by announcing that “slaveholders could carry their slave 
property into any of the common Territories, and that the 
people of a Territory could not lawfully hinder the enjoy- 
ment of that right until the period should arrive for full 
admission into the Union as a sovereign State.” 

One phrase employed by Judge Taney in his decision 
has received the severest condemnation from the North. 
But it is only fair to the memory of the eminent jurist to 
repudiate the perversions of his meaning in his famous 
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expression that the African race in the United States pos- 
sessed “no rights which the white man is bound to re- 
spect.” Justice Taney was, in legal phraseology, setting 
forth what he conceived to be the meaning of the Consti- 
tution, that, as related to the rights guaranteed by that 
instrument, the negro was an extraneous person. That 
phrase, however, was caught up throughout the North and 
attributed to Taney as the expression of his personal feelings 
and those of his Southern colleagues on the bench toward 
the unfortunate slaves. Dred Scott received from his master 
the freedom that the courts had denied him, but the decision 
which his case had forced became a powerful instrument in 
widening the breach between North and South. 

As an indication of Northern sentiment may be quoted 
James S. Pike in the New York Tribune. He declared that 
the Supreme Court of the United States had “abdicated its 
just functions and descended into the political arena.” He 
added that the opinion of the chief justice deserved “no 
more respect than any pro-slavery stump speech made dur- 
ing the late presidential canvass.” But, however lightly they 
might regard it, or however they might seek to asperse the 
motives of those responsible for it, this decision of the Su- 
preme Court was a fact of tremendous import. If it were 
right, the Republican party was altogether wrong, for it was 
working in an unconstitutional manner. Justice Curtis, in 
his opinion dissenting from the majority decision, advanced 
the constitutional argument against the opinion of the court 
having binding force upon the political consciences of the 
people. After reviewing the technical steps by which the 
Supreme Court reached the question of the power of Con- 
gress to pass the Missouri Compromise, Justice Curtis, said: 
“On so grave a subject as this, I feel obliged to say that, 
in my opinion, such an exertion of judicial power transcends 
the limits of the authority of the court, as described by its 
repeated decisions, and, as I understand, acknowledged in 
this opinion of the majority of the court. . . . Ido not 
consider it to be within the scope of the judicial power of the 
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majority of the court to pass upon any question respect- 
ing the plaintiff’s citizenship in Missouri, save that raised 
by the plea to the jurisdiction; and I do not hold any 
opinion of this court or any court binding when expressed 
on a question not legitimately before it. “The judgment of 
this court is that the case is to be dismissed for want of juris- 
diction, because the plaintiff was not a citizen of Missouri, 
as he alleged in his declaration. Into that judgment, accord- 
ing to the settled course of this court, nothing appearing 
after a plea to the merits can enter. A great question of 
constitutional law, deeply affecting the peace and welfare 
of the country, is not, in my opinion, a fit subject to be 
thus reached.” 

Amid the whirlwind of disputations and criminations 
caused by the Dred Scott decision, such voices as those of 
Curtis and Douglas were the ones that gained respect from 
their respective sections and guided public opinion. Douglas 
spoke for the Northern Democrats and skilfully harmonized 
his popular sovereignty dottrine with the Dred Scott deci- 
sion, and claimed for the South the full advantage to be de- 
rived from the result of the notable case. He said that the 
master’s right to his slave in a territory “continues in full 
force under the guarantees of the Constitution, and cannot 
be divested or alienated by an Act of Congress, it necessarily 
remains a barren and a worthless right unless sustained, 
protected, and enforced by appropriate police regulations and 
local legislation prescribing adequate remedies for its viola- 
tion. These remedies must necessarily depend entirely upon 
the will and wishes of the people of the Territory, as they 
can only be prescribed by the local legislatures. Hence the 
great principle of popular sovereignty and self-government 
is sustained and firmly established by the authority of this 
decision.” 

Now that the negro, according to the construction given 
in the North to Judge Taney’s decision, was declared in- 
ferior to the white man, the Northern Democrats argued 
that slavery was his fit condition. Many even professed 
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that his reduction to slavery had been a beneficent act. 
Douglas was replied to by one who was soon to be in a 
position to give determining utterance upon the great ques- 
tions which were agitating the country. Abraham Lincoln, 
the Illinois rival of Douglas, on June 26th, delivered an 
address which was published in the New York Times of 
July 7th, in which he set forth the Republican position. 
Said Lincoln: “Who resists the decision? Who has, in 
spite of the decision, declared Dred Scott free, and resisted 
the authority of his master over him? . . . But we 
think the Dred Scott decision is erroneous. We know the 
court that made it has often overruled its own decisions, 
and we shall do what we can to have it overrule this. We 
offer no resistance to it.” Contrasting unfavorably the 
condition of the black man with what it had been at the time 
of the Declaration of Independence and the adoption of the 
Constitution, the speaker said: “In those days our Declara- 
tion of Independence was held sacred by all, and thought 
to include all; but now, to aid in making the bondage of 
the negro universal and eternal, it is assailed and sneered 
at, and construed and hawked at and torn, till, if its framers 
could rise from their graves, they could not at all recognize 
it. All the powers of the earth seem rapidly combining 
against him [the negro]. Mammon is after him, ambition 
follows, philosophy follows, and the theology of the day is 
fast joining the cry. . . . There is a natural disgust 
in the minds of nearly all white people to the idea of an 
indiscriminate amalgamation of the white and black races; 
and Judge Douglas . . . makes an occasion for lugging 
it in from the opposition to the Dred Scott decision. He 
finds the Republicans insisting that the Declaration of In- 
dependence includes all men, black as well as white, and 
forthwith he boldly denies that it includes negroes at all, 
and proceeds to argue gravely that all who contend it does, 
do so only because they want to vote, and eat, and sleep, 
and marry with the negroes! . . . Now, I protest 
against the counterfeit logic which concludes that, because 
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I do not want a black woman for a slave, I must necessarily 
want her for a wife. I need not have her for either; I can 
just leave her alone. In some respects she is certainly not 
my equal; but in her natural right to eat the bread she 
earns with her own hands, without asking leave of any one 
else, she is my equal, and the equal of all others.” 
President Buchanan experienced no difficulty in assimi- 
lating the declaration of the Supreme Court with his political 
principles. To him the proposition was entirely clear and 
conclusive that the people of a Territory could not hinder 
or exclude the holding of slaves until it had come into the 
Union as a full-fledged State. The president was sincere 
in his views, and the regard in which he held the Supreme 
Court justified him in giving his adherence to its decision. 
While the Supreme Court was engaged with one aspect 
of the slavery question, the Territorial legislature of Kansas 
was occupied with another side of the subject. That body 
had enacted at its first session that in 1856 the opinion of 
the people should be taken upon the expediency of calling 
a convention to form a State constitution. In the mean- 
while, Governor Shannon had become weary of the multi- 
plied difficulties of his office. His stubborn efforts to 
overcome the almost anarchical condition created by the 
equally intractable opposing parties did not please either 
faction. The Territorial legislature was repudiated by the 
free State party who had their own State government and 
constitution, while the pro-slavery faction insisted on the 
lawful character of the Territorial legislature. Hence the 
detailed story of the time forms a catalogue of outrage and 
counter outrage that kept the governor in a most uneasy 
position. His last official attempt at peace making was on 
August 17th, when a treaty was arranged by him at Law- 
rence between himself and the free State leaders. The 
opinion expressed at a later date by Governor Shannon 
seems to convey a fitting commentary on the conditions; 
he said: “ Govern the Kansas of 1855-1856, you might as 
well have attempted to govern the devil in hell!” So, on 
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August 21, 1856, Governor Shannon resigned. Secretary 
Woodson, who had served as temporary president of the 
first Territorial legislature in 1855, became acting governor 
until the arrival of the new governor, much to the joy of 
the pro-slavery men, who believed that their interests would 
now surely receive official furtherance. One of Woodson’s 
earliest acts was to issue a proclamation declaring the Ter- 
ritory to be in a state of open insurrection and calling out 
the militia. “Thereupon, Atchison again entered the Terri- 
tory, and from a camp that he established at Bull Creek 
made a descent on Ossawatomie and dispersed the defenders, 
of whom eight were killed and wounded, and the place was 
put to the torch. Frederick Brown, a son of John Brown, 
had been killed by the attacking party on the outskirts of 
the village. Thus Ossawatomie partly paid the debt of ven- 
geance created by John Brown’s massacres of the previous 
year. Lane with a considerable force of free State men 
from Lawrence and Topeka made a march upon the camp 
at Bull Creek, but his intended prey was not secured. 
Atchison returned to Westport. 

Affairs at Lecompton had meanwhile become serious and 
Lane now determined to attack that place in retaliation for 
the conduct of the pro-slavery men. He therefore sent 
two hundred of his force north of Kansas River under 
Colonel J. A. Harvey, and with the main body of about 
three hundred moved south of the river with the intention 
of making a combined attack on Lecompton on Septem- 
ber 5th. Harvey arrived on the 4th and awaited Lane’s 
coming, but as the latter had not come up on the morning 
of the 5th, he departed. Lane arrived during the afternoon, 
and after a parley with Colonel Cooke, who commanded 
the United States troops, he withdrew on the assurance 
that certain free State prisoners in Lecompton would be re- 
leased and that the Missourians were dispersing. Harvey, 
however, on leaving Lecompton had learned of the exist- 
ence of a pro-slavery camp at Slough Creek, about fifteen 
miles from Lecompton, and he directed his party thither. 
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A brief encounter resulted in the defeat of the defenders, 
several of whom were wounded, and considerable plunder 
that the party had acquired in their raids was taken. 

Woodson was not long to enjoy power. John W. Geary, 
of Pennsylvania, was appointed governor of the Territory 
and arrived at Lecompton on September 1toth. He was 
associated with the Democratic party and had supported the 
Pierce administration. When called upon to go to the Ter- 
ritory he went thither with the purpose of administering his 
office in a spirit of fairness to the whole people. He desired 
to bring peace to the Territory and expressed himself ac- 
cordingly in his address on arriving at Lecompton. His 
concluding words were: “Let us all begin anew. Let the 
past be buried in oblivion. Let all strife and bitterness 
cease.” At the same time, the governor issued a procla- 
mation requiring the militia and all unauthorized armed 
organizations to disband. ‘The opposing factions were not, 
however, in a spirit to yield to his appeals readily; never- 
theless, he was successful in preventing a serious conflict 
at Lawrence on the 15th, when, after a conference with 
the pro-slavery leaders, he secured the withdrawal of their 
forces consisting of over two thousand men, well equipped, 
ready to attack the poorly defended town. 

Other matters than the suppression of the unlawful mili- 
tary organizations demanded urgent attention. The governor 
was not slow to recognize that the affairs of the judiciary 
demanded reform and he required that judges should admin- 
ister their duties efficiently and impartially. His influence 
succeeded for a time in improving matters, so that he could 
write to the secretary of state at Washington on Septem- 
ber 30th: ‘ Peace now reigns in Kansas,” and, after a tour 
of observation, proclaim a day for “thanksgiving and praise 
to Almighty God for the blessings vouchsafed to us as a 
people.” The legislative controversy, however, was still 
alive, and until it could be closed no permanent pacification 
was possible. Governor Geary was impressed with the 
hope of a compromise and held a conference in December 
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with Robinson, the free State party’s governor, at which it 
was agreed that the latter should resign and that the Topeka 
Constitution should be submitted to the people. In pur- 
suance of this plan Governor Robinson went to Washington 
to endeavor to secure the favorable consideration of the 
administration; in this, however, he failed. 

The free State legislature convened at Topeka on Jan- 
uary 6, 1857, but its session was disturbed by the arrest of 
several of its members by the United States marshal, and a 
recess was taken till June 6th. On January 12th, the Ter- 
ritorial legislature assembled at Lecompton and was organ- 
ized. This body was ill-disposed toward Governor Geary 
because of his even-handed fairness, and secretly determined 
to pass any measures that he might veto. A crisis soon came 
as the result of the appointment of a worthless fellow, one 
Sherrard, as sheriff of Douglas County, whose commission 
the governor withheld. The ruffian, seeking his opportunity, 
accosted the governor as he was leaving the legislative halls, 
and displaying his pistols, threatened to shoot him. The dis- 
cussion in the legislature over the appointment was strongly 
suggestive of connivance with Sherrard’s outrageous conduct 
on the part of some of the members. The governor, fearing 
an outbreak, applied to the general in command of the 
United States troops at Leavenworth for the supply of two 
additional companies. It was now evident that the gov- 
ernor had lost his influence with the administration, for the 
required force was refused, on the ground that the purpose 
for which it was demanded was not covered by the laws 
and that the troops were “‘under orders for other services 
more distant.” The free State men and a large number of 
the opposing faction rallied to the support of the governor, 
and many meetings were held at which the outrage was de- 
nounced and the governor supported. At one such meeting 
at Lecompton, Sherrard was present and a riot ensued, 
during which he was shot. 

On the rgth, the legislature passed an act ordering a 
census to be taken, and calling a convention to frame 
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a constitution, and appointing the 15th of June for the 
election of delegates. This bill was vetoed by the governor 
on the ground that no provision was made for submitting 
the proposed constitution to the people, but it was passed 
over his veto, in accordance with the previously adopted 
understanding of the members of the legislature. Gov- 
ernor Geary having now lost all confidence, tendered his 
resignation on March 4th, and left the Territory within a 
week. His successor was Robert J. Walker, who received 
his appointment on April 10th, He had been associated 
with Buchanan in Polk’s Cabinet as secretary of the treas- 
ury. Walker, in his inaugural address, advocated the views 
of the Northern Democrats and expressed the opinions of 
Buchanan and Douglas. ‘The Territorial secretary was 
Frederick P. Stanton, a talented young lawyer who had 
served in Congress. He went to the Territory in advance 
of Walker and found that the free State men would not go 
into the constitutional convention because they would not 
recognize the Missouri “‘ border ruffians,” but they declared 
their willingness to go into the election of delegates if the 
voters could be fairly registered and the ballot box protected 
against manipulation. Stanton replied that, as he did not 
have power to correct the list of voters, he could do nothing 
to further their desires in this regard. Stanton reported the 
views of the free State men to his chief, and a few days after 
his arrival in the Territory, Governor Walker issued an 
address to the people in which he deprecated the avowed 
purpose of the free State men to take no part in the elec- 
tion, and said that the convention would be as much bound 
by the act of the majority as if all had participated in the 
election. Instead, on June gth, the free State men held a 
delegate convention at Topeka, at which they repudiated 
the validity of all the proceedings of the Territorial legisla- 
ture, insisted that the Territory should be admitted into the 
Union “under the constitution which they have already 
formed,” and provided for a convention to be held at 
Topeka on July 15th to nominate State officers and confer 
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on matters of the public interest. Simultaneously the free 
State legislature authorized the taking of a census and the 
election of State officers. At the election on June 15th, 
therefore, hardly more than one-tenth of the men in the 
Territory voted. The slave State candidates consequently 
were elected. 

The free State convention met on July 15th and resolved 
to call a mass meeting to be held at Grasshopper Falls in 
August to decide what steps should be taken in respect of 
the October election; it also resolved that General Lane be 
appointed to organize the people in the several districts for 
the protection of the ballot box. . This meeting was held on 
August 26th, and finally resolved to take part in the October 
election, and, furthermore, appointed a Territorial Executive 
Committee. 

The delegates to the Lecompton convention met on 
September 7th, but the convention adjourned immediately 
after meeting in order that it might await the results of the 
October election for members to the legislature. Governor 
Walker had convinced the free State men that they, would 
gain nothing by refusing to take part in the election, and when 
the election occurred the free State men carried the Terri- 
tory by a majority of nearly four thousand in a vote of eight 
thousand, and elected the delegate to Congress, nine of 
the thirteen councilmen, and twenty-four of the thirty-nine 
representatives. The election was the least fraudulent that 
had yet taken place in the Territory. The convention 
reassembled for the framing of a constitution a few days 
after the election, when it drew up a constitution which, 
upon the question of slavery, contained alternate clauses. 
The one permitted the institution without restriction; the 
other, that slavery “should no longer exist in the State 
of Kansas, except that the right of property in slaves 
now in this Territory shall be in no measure interfered 
with.” It continued further: “The right of property is 
before and higher than any constitutional sanction, and the 
right of the owner of a slave to such slave and its increase 
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is the same and as inviolable as the right of the owner of 
any property whatever.” A limiting provision forbidding the 
altering of the constitution until after the year 1864, and 
then not allowing any alteration of the section just quoted, 
riveted slavery upon the new State as with bands of steel. 
The convention proposed to refer the constitution to the 
citizens of the Territory, only that they might vote “ Con- 
stitution with slavery” or “Constitution without slavery.” 
December 21st was appointed as the day upon which the 
people would be given an opportunity of voting upon the 
constitution, and the 4th of January following was an- 
nounced as the date of the general election, when State 
officers and members of a legislature would be chosen. 
Governor Walker denounced the Lecompton convention. 
He made haste to lodge complaints at Washington against 
the local conspiracy of a group of unprincipled men to cheat 
honest free labor out of its rights. He demanded the free 
and full submission of the proposed constitution of the 
Territory. He declared that the assurance had been given 
to the people that they should pass upon the plan of their 
local government, and that the personal integrity of himself 
and his secretary was involved, and that they had given 
their promises to the people of Kansas upon the president’s 
personal word. Governor Walker found, however, that by 
declining to become a party to or to countenance irregulari- 
ties, he had been made an object of attack by the pro-slavery 
element, who were working with the administration to secure 
his removal. He further discovered that the Lecompton 
scheme had received the full approval of the president and 
his Cabinet. Walker did not have to wait long for evidence 
of the averted favor of Buchanan. Secretary Stanton was 
removed by order of the president on December 16th. 
Meantime, Stanton had convened the legislature in extra 
session on the 7th. ‘The act authorizing the Lecompton 
convention was then repealed, and it was resolved that a full 
and fair vote of the people should be taken on January 4th, 
not merely on the question for or against slavery, but also 
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‘against the constitution framed at Lecompton.” It was 
evident to Walker that his retirement would be favored by 
the executive, and he resigned in 1858 after one year’s 
incumbency of the office of governor. 

The autumn of 1857 witnessed a serious financial panic, 
which extended from August to October. It was presaged 
by a rapid decline in the value of stocks and bonds from 
June to September. In August came the failure of the 
Ohio Life and Trust Company, and then, one after another, 
insurance, banking and railroad corporations became in- 
volved. The lowest point was reached when in the middle 
of October an excited run upon the banks of New York 
City caused them to suspend specie payments. Other banks 
followed the example, and a hard winter brought much suf- 
fering to the people. In New York alone it was estimated 
that forty thousand mechanics were unemployed, while 
throughout the country the ranks of idle workmen numbered 
more than at any time for two decades past. The country 
was slow in recovering from this panic, although during the 
last two months of 1857 and the early months of 1858 
the leading industries of the country gradually recuperated. 
Trade had suffered throughout the Union from an in- 
adequate currency, and business ventures undertaken in a 
spirit of recklessness, the over confidence of the people, and 
new forms of capitalistic combinations were responsible for 
the business collapse. The general issuance of scrip by 
the local banks was symptomatic of the state of public 
credit. The West was heavily in debt to the East and the 
East was debtor to Europe. By reason of its restricted 
enterprise, the South suffered less than other sections of the 
country. 

The political situation throughout the country during the 
fall of 1857 was chiefly interesting for the practical elimina- 
tion of the American party. The Lecompton convention’s 
action did not enter into this contest, as it was too early 
for its national significance to influence party destinies. 
There were not wanting symptoms of the approaching 
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disruption of Democracy, as the factions in that party in- 
variably added to the strengthening of the pro-slavery ideas. 

The Thirty-fifth Congress convened on December 7, 
1857. The House organized by selecting John L. Orr, 
of South Carolina, as Speaker. ‘The president transmitted 
his message on the second day of Congress, reviewing the 
history of affairs in Kansas and relating existing conditions, 
and urged the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton 
constitution. However, Congress did not propose to con- 
sider the condition of Kansas until after it had received offi- 
cial results of the Constitutional election. We have seen that 
the convention, representing the minority of the voters, had 
declined to submit the constitution to the people of the 
Territory except that clause relating to the question of 
slavery. When election day, December 21st, arrived the 
free State men again refused to vote so that the pro-slavery 
clause was adopted by about ten to one. The choice of | 
State officers was to be made on the 4th of January, and 
the free State men were uncertain as to what attitude they 
should assume toward this election. Some looked upon the 
casting of their ballots as farcical, while others argued that 
the free State men, being in the majority, were bound to 
embrace any chance of securing control of the government. 
The free State men divided, some entering the contest and 
others refraining. “The vote showed 10,226 against the can- 
didates favorable to the Lecompton constitution. ‘That 
vote, though it did not escape irregularities of form, showed 
incontrovertibly the drift of public sentiment in the Terri- 
tory.” The extreme pro-slavery men took no part in this 
election. 

On the 2d of February, 1858, the president sent the 
Lecompton constitution to Congress with a special message 
and used all the force of official patronage and his party 
majorities to secure the admission of Kansas as a slave State. 
The course of Buchanan with regard to the Kansas imbroglio 
was one of inconsistency. here was some extenuation for 
his recognition of the Territorial legislature which owed its 
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existence to fraud and outrage, but what justification was 
there for his sanctioning the subversion of that legislature 
when the free State element came to dominate it? In his 
message he called upon Congress to terminate the unseemly 
contest, but his advocacy of peace was peace with dishonor, 
the peace brought about by the seal of approval placed upon 
a minority constitution. “The president declared in his mes- 
sage that “‘ Kansas at this time is as much a slave State as 
Georgia and South Carolina,” and added that the rejection 
of the constitution would be “keenly felt by the Southern 
States where slavery is recognized.”” The message evoked 
vigorous discussion in the Senate, in which Douglas, Trum- 
bull, and other leaders took prominent part. The discussion 
ended by the Senate’s referring the message to the Com- 
mittee on Territories, having first voted down an amend- 
ment to inquire into the number of votes cast at the several 
elections in Kansas and to ascertain whether the same were 
in compliance with the law and to find out what portion, if 
any, of the said votes was fraudulent and illegal. This 
amendment had been offered by Mr. Wilson and was in- 
tended to secure as near as might be a full investigation 
of all political matters in Kansas, but it was rejected by a 
vote of twenty-eight to twenty-two. In the House, a motion 
to refer the president’s message was made, but to a select 
committee of fifteen, with instructions to ascertain the cir- 
cumstances of the adoption of the Lecompton constitution 
in order to find out whether or not it was an expression of 
the will of the people. The motion was adopted by the 
House by a vote of one hundred and fifteen to one hundred 
and eleven. The Speaker of the House, unfavorable to the 
motion to investigate but unable to obstruct it, appointed 
on the committee eight members who had been opposed to 
an investigation and seven who favored it. 

For nearly two months the debate continued in the Senate. 
On the 4th of March, the Senate committee brought in three 
reports. Green, representing the majority, reported that 
as the free State men had failed to accomplish the work 
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of majorities, they had disproved their claim to numerical 
superiority; Collamer and Wade took the view that the 
Kansas Territorial government had never been legally organ- 
ized, but that the alleged organization was accomplished by 
Missouri borderers; Douglas submitted a separate report, 
which simply set forth that the Lecompton constitution was 
not the work of the people of Kansas and did not express 
their will. The courageous stand which Douglas had taken 
in opposition to his fellow Democrats, who favored the 
Lecompton constitution, won him regard among the Repub- 
licans and brought him at that time close to that party. 
The debate which followed the submission of these reports 
was prolonged and bitter. 

Speaking for the slave States, Toombs said: “This ques- 
tion involves the honor, rights, and safety of fifteen States, 
to whom the principle involved is of higher value than the 
Union itself.” 

The bill prepared by the friends of the Lecompton con- 
stitution passed the Senate as an administration measure, 
with an amendment added at the very last point in the 
debate, recognizing the right of the people of Kansas to 
alter or reform their constitution later after the forms of 
law. An amendment offered by Crittenden that the present 
constitution should once more be submitted as a whole to 
popular vote, was defeated. This last effort in the direction 
of compromise having failed, the bill, as has already been 
observed, was carried, the vote being taken on the 23d of 
March, 1858, and standing thirty-three for to twenty-five 
against. 

But the House was the arena of the people and here the 
vote was fixed for April 1st. Isaac I. Stevens led the Le- 
compton forces and busied himself in endeavoring to bring 
the Northern Democrats into harmony with the Southern 
advocates of the measure. On the day appointed for the 
vote there was but one seat vacant, that of a sick member 
from Missouri. At one o’clock Stevens, author of the 
majority report, which declared that many States would 
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view the rejection of Kansas “with extreme sensitiveness, 
if not alarm,” moved to take the bill for the admission of 
Kansas under the Lecompton constitution from his special 
committee. But William Montgomery, a Democrat of Penn- 
sylvania, claimed attention for a bill framed along the lines 
of the Crittenden amendment in the Senate. John A. Quit- 
man offered the bill adopted by the Senate without the clause 
according Kansas the right to alter its constitution. The first 
of these measures, that of Montgomery, was adopted by a 
vote of one hundred and twenty to one hundred and twelve. 

On the 13th of April, the Senate asked the House to unite 
in a committee of conference. Green, Hunter, and Seward 
composed the conference committee on the part of the 
Senate, with William H. English, Stevens, and William A. 
Howard acting in behalf of the House. On the 23d, a 
majority report was submitted, from which Seward and 
Howard dissented. It offered to the people of Kansas in 
connection with the constitution a large grant of land. If 
they accepted the land they were to take also the constitu- 
tion; if they decided not to take the land with the consti- 
tution they could not become a State until the Territory had 
acquired a population sufficiently large to elect a representa- 
tive to the House. This curious and discreditable bribe 
was spurned by the people to whom it was offered. Howard 
expressed their feeling when he said “it offered a premium 
to Kansas to become a slave State; but he thought that if 
the people could have a fair chance, they would reject it 
four to one.” Its spirit and purpose were tersely expressed 
and characterized by Crittenden, whose adherence to slavery 
relieves him from any imputations of prejudice, as follows: 
“‘ This measure says to the people of Kansas; ‘If you choose 
to take this Lecompton constitution with all its imperfections 
on its head; if you choose to silence all the complaints and 
all the denunciations which you have made against it; if you 
choose to humiliate yourselves as freemen by a confession 
of as much baseness as that would imply, then, no matter 
what your numbers are,—we shall make no inquiry ,—but 
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come into the Union at once, with all the dowry of land. 
But if you will not come in on these conditions, then you 
shall not come in at all until your population shall amount 
to that number which is fixed by the general law as the 
representation throughout the country.” 

In the Senate, the conference measures encountered oppo- 
sition as earnest and determined. Douglas remarked scath- 
ingly that “some of that glorious band of Democrats” feel 
it their duty to support the bill; “‘I never could consent to 
violate that great principle of State equality, of State sover- 
eignty, of popular sovereignty.”” He declared that, having 
taken this position, he was willing to go wherever his prin- 
ciple logically carried him. Seward-declared that the bill 
came back from the conference chamber in the shape of 
“an artifice, a trick, a legislative legerdemain.” He predicted 
that Kansas would survive the persecution of the party 
standing for slavery, and that in the future every Territory 
that should come into the Union, profiting by the sufferings 
and atonement of Kansas, would come in as a free State. 
Yet, with all the opposition brought to bear against the 
conference measure, it was adopted on April 30th, and 
received the ready signature of the president. The vote 
of the Senate was thirty to twenty-two, and that of the 
House one hundred and twelve to one hundred and three. 
But Kansas brushed aside the largess of public lands and 
the Lecompton constitution together on August 2d, when, 
pursuant to the proclamation of the president, the polls 
were opened for the expression of the sovereign sentiment 
of the people. The free State voters of Kansas rallied and 
rejected the measure by a majority of ninety-five hundred, 
choosing rather to remain a Territory than to become a 
State at such a sacrifice of principles and of character. 

And now a brief respite from the commanding question 
of the day may be secured for the consideration of matters 
not so immediately connected with slavery. The William 
Walker expedition of April-December, 1857, which had 
been undertaken for the purpose of filibustering among the 
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Central American people, had miserably failed. By a treaty 
of capitulation procured from the Costa Ricans through the 
mediation of an American naval officer, Walker and the 
principal officers of his expedition were to be taken to 
Panama, whence they might proceed to New Orleans. 
Walker, however, undertook again to get together a com- 
pany to spread revolution among the Central American re- 
publics. Early in November, 1857, he was arrested on the 
charge of violating the neutrality laws, was released on bail, 
and made his way with a company of adventurers by steam- 
boat to Greytown, where he arrived on the 25th of the 
month. On December 6th, Commodore Paulding, who 
had sailed into Greytown harbor with the frigate Wabash, 
quickly dispersed this new expedition. 

In 1830 the Mormon Church had been founded at Pal- 
myra, New York, by Joseph Smith, who claimed to have 
found the Book of Mormon. He represented this book to be 
in the shape of metallic plates, and to contain the history 
of the ten lost tribes of Israel. “There were also revela- 
tions making provision for the establishment of a church. 
In addition to the instructions given in the Golden Bible, as 
the book was called, Joseph Smith had visions in which he 
received directions for the successive movements of those 
who constituted the Church. The first meeting of the con- 
verts was held at Fayette, Seneca County, New York, and 
six members of the body were appointed elders. Of these 
Joseph Smith was the chief. 

But almost immediately Smith was divinely informed that 
not Palmyra, but Kirtland, Ohio, was to be the home of 
the new faith. And with this move began the wanderings 
of the Mormons westward until they finally found a resting 
place on the shores of the Great Salt Lake. First they 
went to a place near Independence, Missouri, then to Clay 
County, and thence to Caldwell County. In 1832, Brig- 
ham Young joined the Church and was ordained an elder. 
In 1840, by order of the Governor of Missouri, the Mor- 
mons, or as they now called themselves, the Latter Day 
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Saints, were forced to remove to Illinois, and fourteen miles 
above Keokuk, on the banks of the Mississippi, they estab- 
lished the town of Nauvoo. 

It was at this time that the Mormon Church began to 
have an influence in national politics. The elders of the 
Church had been vigorous in proselyting, and by converts 
from the United States and from abroad had largely in- 
creased the power and influence of the sect. The leader is 
said at this time to have controlled a militia of three thou- 
sand, and six thousand votes besides. So alarmed were the 
neighboring “Gentiles” at this growing power that they 
petitioned the Governor of Illinois to expel the Mormons 
from the State. About this time occurred the death of 
Joseph Smith, who was shot by some seceding Mormons 
because he had suppressed a newspaper which they had 
established. His death brought despair to the ranks of the 
church, but in Brigham Young was found a man well able 
to carry on the work which Smith had begun. 

During the years of 1845 and 1846 the Mormons of 
Nauvoo made great preparations for their removal to the 
West, where their leaders, under Brigham Young, were 
searching for a spot suitable for the founding of a new city. 
The place finally selected was on the shores of Salt Lake 
in territory which belonged to no State, and where, conse- 
quently, the Mormons would be free to follow their religion 
without interference. On the 22d of August, 1847, the 
city was given the name of “The City of the Great Salt 
Lake,” and by the fall of 1848, the town had been laid out, 
buildings erected, and the fields of the neighboring country 
had been made to yield a harvest. The war with Mexico 
having transferred the surrounding country to the sover- 
eignty of the United States, a convention of the Mormon 
settlers was held in Salt Lake City on March 4, 1849, 
which adopted a constitution for the government of the 
State of Deseret, and a Territorial delegate was sent to 
Washington. But his application was rejected through the 
hostility of Illinois Democrats. 
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In 1857 rebellion broke out among the Mormons in the 
Territory of Utah. The administration was not greatly 
concerned about the polygamous practices of the Mormons 
which they had adopted since settling there, but those who 
had wandered westward had founded a government outside 
of the jurisdiction of this country, and the United States 
was determined to bring them to a proper sense of obedience 
to the Constitution and laws of the United States. The 
Mormons had organized their civil government. While 
the political machinery of Salt Lake City was after the 
American model in general respects, and contemplated 
Gentile residents as well as Mormons, the Mormon inhab- 
itants were to be directly responsible to the head of their 
Church. Thus a theocracy was established, at the head of 
which was Brigham Young. Although the Mormons had 
sent a delegation to Washington seeking admission to the 
coming Congress, it is more than probable that this was 
but a disguise of their real intention to maintain a prac- 
tical independence of the Union. President Fillmore had 
appointed Brigham Young Territorial governor, and when 
in 1857 Buchanan showed a disposition to depose him the 
Mormon population rose in rebellion. Judges of the Ter- 
ritorial courts were compelled to flee for their lives and 
justice was at a discount. The Mormon Danites, or “¢ De- 
stroying Angels,” were set apart and bound by a strong oath 
to pillage, plunder, and murder. President Buchanan ap- 
pointed as the new Governor of Utah, Alfred Cumming, 
and also filled the other vacancies. A detachment of regu- 
lars, under General Johnston, accompanied the new officers 
to the Salt Lake region. Brigham Young, declining to 
recognize his supersedure, forbade the armed forces to enter 
the Territory and called upon the people to repel them. 
Mormon forces captured the supply trains of the soldiers 
and compelled General Johnston to send an expedition to 
New Mexico for new supplies. Buchanan and his secretary 
of war asked Congress to provide for ten fresh regiments, 
five of which should be detailed to subdue the Mormons. 
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A bill to that effect was introduced, but failed of passage 
because the use of Federal troops was regarded with sus- 
picion on account of their employment to put down the 
free State movement in Kansas. Nevertheless, Utah was 
brought to realize the futility of armed opposition and 
yielded to the peace commissioners sent out by the presi- 
dent with offers of free pardon, excepting to those who 
should persist in their disloyalty. 

The Mormon movement was but one expression of the 
new forms of social and religious impulse that were char- 
acteristic of the mobile state of society, particularly in the 
West, to which the tide of foreign immigration was bearing 
all sorts of visionaries, whose brains teemed with dreams of 
social regeneration or who sought to sow in the virgin soil 
of a sparsely settled country the seeds of communistic and 
other propaganda which they brought over from the Old 
World. Western New York, which saw the rise of Mor- 
monism, was particularly fertile in this class of experiment- 
ers. There the disaffected elements of the population 
supplied many disciples to the principles of socialism as 
expounded by Robert Owen and Fanny Wright and to the 
impracticable communistic principles of Fourier. Mes- 
merism, clairvoyance, phrenology, and whatever partook 
of the mysterious and occult, found enthusiastic devotees; 
while the religious unrest was manifested in a multiplicity of 
new sects, among them the little band of Adventists, who, 
believing in the prophecies of their seer, William Miller, 
ascended a high hill on the day which he had appointed and 
patiently waited for the trumpet call that should proclaim 
the consummation of all things earthly. Not alone among 
the ignorant and lowly did this longing for the mystic and 
the desire to rise above the petty trammels of the everyday 
routine of life find expression, for in New England, the 
centre of culture and attainment, the transcendental phi- 
losophy of Ralph Waldo Emerson gathered together such 
choice spirits as Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne in the queer experiment of the Brook Farm, a 
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community that sought to put into actual practice the ideals 
of a simple life, close to nature’s heart. 

The period was productive, however, in more serviceable 
ways than attempts to realize at a bound the ideals of 
society. Many experienced laborers in the field of exist- 
ing conditions and using the implements at their hands 
upon which civilization at all times has depended for the 
securing of permanent gains made the period illustrious for 
achievement in literature, the sciences, and the arts. The 
cause of higher education gained added impetus from the 
bequest of over half a million dollars which James Smithson, 
of England, gave by will for the founding of an institution 
of learning in Washington, which was to bear his name. 
Congress accepted the gift, and, after the estate had been 
rescued from the clutches of the English Court of Chan- 
cery through the efforts of Richard Rush, plans were for- 
mulated for the organization of the Institute which, under 
the administrative conduct of Joseph Henry and Spencer 
Fullerton Baird, rapidly gained a commanding position in 
the field of scientific research. 

During this period of the nation’s growth many new 
names were inscribed upon the roll of successful attainment 
in American literature. In history, Prescott, Bancroft, 
Draper, Motley, and Jared Sparks made valuable contribu- 
tions. [he names of Nathaniel Hawthorne, William Gil- 
more Simms, John P. Kennedy, Robert M. Bird, and Miss 
Sedgwick, although not standing for parity of excellence, 
are all deserving of recognition as pioneers among American 
writers in the field of romance; poetry, meanwhile, con- 
tributed to the literary annals of the country the works of 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Edgar Allen Poe, James G. 
Percival, and Nathaniel Willis. Philosophical research was 
promoted by the labors and writings of Carey, Lieber, and 
Franklin Bache; science received the contributions of Asa 
Gray, Audubon, and Alexander Dallas Bache, while in the 
new field of electromagnetism the investigations of Joseph 
Henry and the inventions of Samuel Finley Breese Morse 
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gave to the world the system of telegraphic communication. 
Theology was graced by the writings of Norton, Barnes, 
and Lyman Beecher, and in the Roman Catholic Church, 
an evangelical movement, under the leadership of the Rev. 
Thomas Isaac Hecker, C. 5. P., resulted in the organization 
in New York, in 1858, of the Paulist Order, under the name 
of the “Congregation of the Missionary Priests of St. Paul 
the Apostle.” This order was in the nature of a response 
to the charges brought against the Roman Catholic Church 
by the Know-nothing party that that church was dominated 
by political rather than spiritual aspirations. In jurispru- 
dence, the works of Wheaton, Story, and Chancellor Kent 
gave to the period a particular and lasting glory. In phi- 
lology, the erudition of Noah Webster produced a work 
that gradually superseded the accepted Worcester as the 
standard American dictionary, while Bernard by his writings 
on pedagogy and Horace Mann by his practical ideas of 
education brought the public school system of the country’ 
to a high state of efficiency, and, aided by a host of text- 
book writers whom their labors called into being, paved the 
way for the present high appreciation of the value to the 
nation of the public school system of elementary education. 

The possibility of the discovery of a northwest passage 
through the Arctic Ocean had always exercised a peculiar 
fascination over the minds of both navigators and scientific 
investigators. This futile search resulted in the complete 
destruction of the expedition commanded by Sir John Frank- 
lin, of the Royal British Navy, which sailed from Green- 
hithe, on May 18, 1845, and was last spoken at the entrance 
of Lancaster Sound on July 26th of the same year. Thirty- 
nine relief expeditions were sent out between 1847 and 
1857, in which latter year the expedition sent out by Lady 
Franklin and led by Lieutenant McClintock, secured con- 
firmatory evidence of the total loss of the expedition. From 
a paper which was found, containing an entry of Captain 
Fitzjames, of the expedition, it was learned that Franklin 
had died June 11, 1847, after having penetrated to within 
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twelve miles of the northern extremity of King William’s 
Land. Among the numerous relief expeditions was one 
sent out by Henry Grinnell, of New York, in 1850-1851, 
and the second Grinnell expedition, which owed its organi- 
zation in a large measure to the interest and financial aid 
of George Peabody, an American philanthropist, whose 
benefactions served to accentuate in many directions his 
public spirit. This second expedition sailed in 1853 under 
command of Dr. Elisha Kent Kane, whose experience in 
the first expedition particularly fitted him for the under- 
taking. The definite object of the voyage was not accom- 
plished, but the party penetrated as far as Cape Constitution 
in latitude eighty degrees fifty-six minutes north and was 
more fruitful in its additions to geographical and scientific 
knowledge than any preceding Arctic exploration. Toward 
the south, exploring parties penetrated far into the unknown 
Antarctic, notably the expedition which sailed from Norfolk, 
Virginia, in 1838, under command of Lieutenant Charles 
Wilkes, of the United States navy, and which covered over 
eighty-five thousand miles among the islands of the Southern 
Pacific and skirted for many leagues the frozen shores of 
the Antarctic continent. 

The first half of the nineteenth century, which had 
witnessed vast increments to the national domain and the 
carving of the acquired territory into sovereign States, had 
been marked as well by an influx of foreign population 
attracted by the opportunities presented by the far West for 
the hardy toilers from other lands. The country was thus 
brought to face a new class of problems. For the first 
thirty years the increase from immigration had, however, 
been inconsiderable. But in the next decade the average 
immigration amounted to three thousand a month. This 
was largely due to the monarchical reaction in Europe and 
the voluntary expatriation of the friends of liberty. From 
1840 to 1869 there arrived in the United States over five 
and a half million people, a number greatly in excess of 
the total population at the taking of the first census in 
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1790. But the tide of migration westward was not so 
largely directed from Europe as it was derived from there, 
for immigrants shrinking from the long and untried journey 
to the West settled in large numbers in the eastern centres, 
while, under the impact of their coming, a movement of 
native population westward was created that left a vacuum 
in the labor markets of the East. Thus the immigrant 
found his services, other than as an agriculturalist, in de- 
mand in the East so that the West became leavened by 
native Americans whose presence saved it from being 
dominated by foreigners and foreign ideals. The home- 
stead policy of the national government, its liberal natural- 
ization laws, coupled with the enterprise of transportation 
companies, served to give increasing volume to the tide of 
humanity that swept over the Alleghanies and peopled the 
Mississippi Valley. This volume attained its maximum 
during the decade ending in 1850 and was derived chiefly 
from Ireland and Germany. The Irish famine of 1846 
and 1847 accounted for the increase in the immigration 
from Ireland, while the futile revolution of 1848 explains 
the direction of a large number of Germans to America. 
The reports sent to friends at home by the early immigrants 
who had domiciled in the United States and found relief 
from the conditions of poverty that had driven them afield 
had more than any other influence to do with the popularity 
of America in the eyes of the downtrodden and oppressed 
peoples of other lands. 

One manifestation of the new conditions brought about 
by immigration was the organization of labor unions syn- 
chronously with their origin in Great Britain. This was 
in 1830 and their progress from the beginning was rapid. 
The resulting class consciousness led to the nomination of 
a workingmen’s ticket in New York and the election of one 
assemblyman. ‘The political movement spread into Penn- 
sylvania and several other of the manufacturing States, but 
developed no lasting strength. The three most important 
labor organizations formed prior to the Civil War appeared 
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in 1845,—the New England Workingmen’s Association 
in March, the New England Protective Association in Sep- 
tember, and the Industrial Congress of the United States 
in October. These movements were largely socialistic in 
character, their demands were indiscriminate, and their 
membership included both skilled and unskilled workmen. 
All three organizations rapidly declined in the early fifties, 
and from that time till after the Civil War, the labor move- 
ment was restricted to the formation of local bodies, few 
of which had any national affiliation. 

The rapid development of the United States is to be 
credited to the facility with which, by means of transporta- 
tion lines the remoter parts of the country have been bound 
to the centres of trade and exportation. The work of 
commercial development which the nations of Europe 
accomplished through the painful processes of centuries the 
young republic accomplished in a decade. Often the rail- 
road went ahead of the pioneer and marked out for him the 
line of his progress. The eager reach of the rail was 
the potent evidence of the invincible spirit of trade con- 
quest of a people who were impatient to get to the far sources 
of untouched mineral and agricultural wealth. The story of 
the railroads is the story of the expansion of the national life 
and in it is involved the history of many of the economic 
measures of the nation. Nothing short of a transcon- 
tinental line to bring the Atlantic and the Pacific into con- 
nection could satisfy the measure of the people’s ambition 
and such a line was projected, although its actual beginning 
was reserved for the administration of Lincoln. 

Another of the peaceful accomplishments of the period 
that saw the generation of the spirit of fratricidal warfare 
was the laying of the first Atlantic cable by Cyrus W. Field; 
a work which was completed on August 16,1858. This 
magnificent feat of binding the continents by the chain of 
communication was signalized by the interchange of saluta- 
tions upon the completion of the work between Queen 
Victoria and President Buchanan. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE IMPENDING CONFLICT 


THE enthusiasm for the Republican party exhibited 
during the campaign of 1856 apparently was not to be 
manifested in the elections of the following year. Those 
who had supported the party, influenced by the hope of 
success, and those who had been led by the hope of sharing 
in the spoils of victory, fell away under the blow of Fré- 
mont’s defeat. The outlook for the Republicans during 
the summer and early fall of 1858 was most discouraging, 
but the apathy, particularly in the Northwest, was more ap- 
parent than real, and began to be dissipated after the contest 
had been fairly entered into. The New Orleans Yournal 
warned its readers that “The Republican Party seemed on 
the brink of dissolution, but has recently been galvanized 
into renewed symptoms of vitality and vigor.” When the 
returns came in from the fall elections in the States, it was 
seen that the Republicans had made large gains. The 
Lecompton Constitution and the Dred Scott decision had 
evoked a vote of condemnation of the Democratic party 
throughout the North. New England had gone solidly 
Republican, while in the Northwest, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, 
and Michigan showed a largely increased Republican vote. 
New York elected a Republican governor and three-fourths 
of the Congressional districts were also carried by the new 
party. Buchanan’s own State, Pennsylvania, defeated the 
Democratic State ticket by a majority of twenty thousand. 
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Interest centred throughout the campaign on the contest in 
Illinois. There, Stephen A. Douglas was a candidate for 
reélection to the Senate. The Democratic State Conven- 
tion had expressed its approbation of his course in the discus- 
sion on the Lecompton Constitution and had endorsed his 
candidacy. Nevertheless, his recreancy to the programme 
of the administration had caused some of the leaders to 
endeavor to compass his defeat. The Republican party 
placed in nomination as its candidate for the senatorship, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The man who thus stood opposed to the Democratic 
leader whom men called the ‘Little Giant,” had com- 
paratively little to recommend him to the people of Illinois. 
Certainly he made a poor contrast to the record of his 
adversary. Lincoln was born in the slave State of Ken- 
tucky, on February 12, 1809, his father, Thomas Lincoln, 
being at that time engaged in farming in Hardin, now 
La Rue County. Accustomed to poverty and hardship 
from his youth, with few incentives to ambition, Abraham 
Lincoln must have owed to some inscrutable combination 
of mental influences his power to rise superior to his early 
environment. At the age of seven years, young Lincoln 
was taken by his parents to Indiana, where the family re- 
sided until he was twenty-one, when his father removed to 
Illinois. The opportunities for acquiring an education were 
meagre; his choice of books was small, but such books as 
he could procure, he not only read but studied. Shakespeare 
and. Burns were his favorite authors and their works, in 
addition to the Bible, formed the foundation of his literary 
education, and afforded an intellectual discipline which 
developed in him an unusual acuteness of mental judgment. 
Lincoln was preéminently a self-made man; constitutionally 
indolent, with no natural love of work, by the sheer exer- 
cise of will-power he overcame this predisposition to sloth, 
and undertook and successfully accomplished the most 
arduous tasks. After the family removed to Illinois, Lincoln 
began the study of law, and at the age of twenty-eight he 
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was admitted to the bar. Finding that in debate he often 
possessed a wealth of ideas coupled with a poverty of ex- 
pression, he carried with him on the court circuit an 
English grammar and a book on rhetoric. Politics, how- 
ever, possessed greater attraction for him than the practice 
of the law. His active interest in local politics secured 
him the nomination and election, in 1837, to the State 
Legislature of Illinois. 

Lincoln loved and believed in the American people. His 
experience in life had taught him a reverent regard for 
humanity and engaged his sympathies for all classes of 
society, especially for those to whom circumstance had 
apportioned the difficult places of life, and in this feeling is 
to be found the secret of his interest in the amelioration of 
the condition of the slaves. In 1831, he had made a visit 
to New Orleans, and had there witnessed the auction of a 
lot of slaves, among whom was a young mulatto girl, the 
examination of whose physical qualities by the crowd of 
purchasers moved him profoundly. Turning to a com- 
panion he exclaimed: “If I ever get a chance to hit slavery, 
Pll hit it hard.” 

In the session of the legislature to which Lincoln had 
been elected, a resolution was introduced and almost unani- 
mously adopted, declaring that “The right of property in 
slaves is sacred to the slaveholding States.” Lincoln and 
one other member protested and caused their protest to the 
effect that slavery was “founded on both injustice and bad 
policy” to be entered in the journal. In 1847, Lincoln was 
elected to Congress and there kept his promise of hitting 
slavery hard by casting his vote on forty-two occasions in 
favor of the adoption of the Wilmot Proviso. This Con- 
gressional term of two years was a preparation for wider 
activity in national politics. At the close of his term of 
office he returned to I]linois and resumed the practice of law, 
emerging again into the arena of national politics when 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise dissipated the hope 
of a peaceful suppression of slavery. Prominent in the 
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Illinois campaign of 1854, upon the election of an “ Anti- 
Nebraska” legislature, he became a candidate for the vacant 
seat in the United States Senate. His adherents could muster 
but forty-seven votes, not enough for his election, and this 
could be obtained only by securing the support of the five 
anti-Nebraska Democrats. It soon became apparent that 
these men would not vote for Lincoln or any other Whig. 
Looking toward the future, Lincoln advised his followers 
to cast their votes for the candidate of the anti-Nebraska 
Democrats, Lyman Trumbull. In spite of this action, 
Lincoln felt deep disappointment at the result of the con- 
test, and declared to an intimate friend: “I have done 
nothing to make any human being remember that I have 
lived. To connect my name with the events of my day 
and generation, and so impress myself upon them as to link 
my name with something that will redound to the interest 
of my fellowmen, is all that I desire to live for.” 

Douglas had won for himself wide respect in the East, 
where his popular sovereignty doctrine was regarded as an 
ingenious device for the settling of the status of prospective 
States upon the subject of slavery. In New York, particu- 
larly, there developed a considerable sentiment in favor of 
making overtures to Douglas for his coming into the Re- 
publican party. It was hinted that if his union with that 
party could be consummated he would be found to be a 
good presidential candidate, but in Illinois, Douglas was 
regarded as being distinctively “the enemy.’”’ Nevertheless, 
the appreciation in which he was held by sections of the 
Republican party added to his force as an antagonist to 
Lincoln. ; 

Lincoln had to contend with an astute politician, a man 
who possessed the art of disarming his adversaries by his 
seeming compliance with the spirit of their requirements. 
From the time of their first meeting, in 1834, Douglas and 
Lincoln had been rivals. Curiously, both had paid suit to the 
same woman, Miss Mary Todd, daughter of Robert S. Todd, 
of Kentucky, and Lincoln’s rugged qualities had outweighed, 
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in her estimation, the superior polish of Douglas. The 
latter, however, had rapidly ascended the scale of political 
preferment. He was four years younger than Lincoln, yet 
he entered Congress four years earlier; when Lincoln en- 
tered the lower house of Congress, Douglas was occupy- 
ing a seat in the Senate. The superior fortune of Douglas 
was largely due to his connection with the dominant party 
in Illinois. In 1858, his name was one to conjure by, while 
that of Lincoln was hardly known outside the limits of 
his State. Nevertheless, when Douglas heard that Lincoln 
was the nominee of the Republicans, he declared: “I shall 
have my hands full. He is the strong man of his party—full 
of wit, facts, dates—and the best stump speaker, with his 
droll ways and dry jokes, in the West. He is as honest as he 
is shrewd; and if I beat him, my victory will be hardly won.” 

At the State convention which met at Springfield, June 17, 
1858, and put him in nomination, Lincoln was present, and 
in accepting the nomination made a speech which revealed 
him as a man of the broadest statesmanship. Referring to 
the position consistently maintained by his party, he said: 
“Tf we could first know where we are and whither we are 
tending, we could better judge what to do, and how to do 
it. We are now far into the fifth year since a policy was 
initiated with the avowed object and confident promise of 
putting an end to slavery agitation. Under the operation 
of that policy, that agitation has not only not ceased, but 
has constantly augmented. In my opinion it will not cease 
until a crisis shall have been reached and passed. ‘A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.’ I believe this govern- 
ment cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. 
I do not expect the Union to be dissolved—I do not expect 
the house to fall—but I do expect it will cease to be divided. 
It will become all one thing or all the other. Either the 
opponents of slavery will arrest the further spread of it and 
place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief that 
it is in the course of ultimate extinction; or its advocates 
will push it forward till it shall become alike lawful in all 
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the States, old as well as new—North as well as South.” 
Lincoln had prepared his speech with great care and sub- 
mitted it to a friend before its delivery. This friend, who 
was also his law partner, had doubted the wisdom of his in- 
corporating the figure of the “divided house.” Lincoln, how- 
ever, declared that he would sooner lose the senatorship with 
that figure in his speech than gain it with it left out. 

In his speech, Lincoln, after giving a résumé of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill and the territorial matters that pro- 
ceeded from it, discussed the Dred Scott decision in the 
light of the Constitution, and then passed to a consideration 
of the attitude of his opponent, Douglas. He intimated 
that slavery advocates depended upon the Supreme Court 
to furnish decisions to put into effect their policies. He 
said: “We shall lie down, pleasantly dreaming that the 
people of Missouri are on the verge of making their State 
free, and we shall awake to the reality, instead, that the 
Supreme Court has made Illinois a slave State.” He de- 
clared that Senator Douglas was essential to the carrying 
out of these schemes, that his disagreement with the admin- 
istration might be readily compromised. He asserted that 
Douglas could never oppose the advances of slavery, be- 
cause he cared nothing about the subject, and that he sought 
to lull the anti-slavery advocates into the same state of 
indifference. Concluding, he said: “Our cause must be 
intrusted to, and conducted by, its own undoubted friends— 
those whose hands are free, whose hearts are in the work 
—who do care for results. Two years ago the Republi- 
cans of the nation mustered over thirteen hundred thousand 
strong. We did this under the single impulse of resistance 
to a common danger, with every external circumstance 
against us. Of strange, discordant, and even hostile ele- 
ments, we gathered from the four winds, and formed, and 
fought the battle through under the constant hot fire of a 
disciplined, proud, and pampered enemy. Did we brave 
all then, to falter now?—now, when that same enemy is 
wavering, dissevered, and belligerent. The result is not 
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doubtful. We shall not fail—if we stand firm, we shall not 
fail. Wise counsels may accelerate, or mistakes delay it, 
but, sooner or later, the victory is sure to come.” 

On the evening of Friday, July gth, the people of the 
home of Judge Douglas, Chicago, tendered the Democratic 
candidate a public reception, and this afforded him an op- 
portunity to reply to Lincoln’s Springfield speech. He 
reviewed the Kansas-Nebraska proceedings, and declared 
that his sole purpose had been to ensure the “right of the 
people of each State and of each Territory, North or South, 
to decide the question for themselves, to have slavery or 
not, just as they choose.” He declared, further, that if 
“you put a limitation upon the right of any people to decide 
what laws they want, you have destroyed the fundamental 
principle of self-government.” ' He then proceeded: “In 
connection with this subject, perhaps it will not be improper 
for me on this occasion to allude to the position of those 
who have chosen to arraign my conduct on this same 
subject. I have observed from the public prints, that but 
a few days ago the Republican party of the State of Illinois 
assembled in convention at Springfield, and not only laid 
down their platform, but nominated a candidate for the 
United States Senate,as my successor. . . . Mr. Lin- 
coln made a speech before that convention—a speech evi- 
dently well prepared and carefully written—in which he 
states the basis upon which he proposes to carry on the 
campaign during this summer. In it he lays down two 
distinct propositions which I shall notice, and upon which I 
shall take a direct and bold issue with him. His first and 
main proposition I will give in his own language,—‘ A house 
divided against itself cannot stand. [ believe this govern- 
ment cannot endure, permanently, half slave and half free. 
Ido not expect the Union to be dissolved. I do not expect 
the house to fall, but I do expect it to cease to be divided. 
It will become all one thing or all the other.’ In other 
words, Mr. Lincoln asserts, as a fundamental principle of | 
this government, that there must be uniformity in the laws 
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and domestic institutions of each and all the States of the 
Union, and he therefore invites all the non-slaveholding 
States to band together, organize as one body, and make 
war upon slavery in Kentucky, upon slavery in Virginia, 
upon the Carolinas, upon slavery in all of the slaveholding 
States in this Union, and to persevere in this war until it 
shall be exterminated. He then notifies the slaveholding 
States to stand together as a unit and make an aggressive 
war upon the free States of this Union with a view of 
establishing slavery in them all, of forcing it upon Illinois, 
of forcing it upon New York, upon New England, and 
upon every other free State, and they shall keep up the 
warfare until it has been formally established in them all. 
In other words, Mr. Lincoln advocates boldly and clearly a 
war of sections, a war of the North against the South, of 
the free States against the slave States—a war of extermina- 
tion—to be continued relentlessly until the one or the other 
shall be subdued, and all the States shall either become free 
or become slave. Now, my friends, I must say to you 
frankly that I take bold, unqualified issue with him upon 
that principle.” Lincoln had been a guest at the reception 
to Judge Douglas, and on the following evening replied to 
his opponent in a speech that reiterated his position. 

With alternating meetings of the two parties, the cam- 
paign progressed until July 24th, when Lincoln challenged 
his adversary to a series of joint debates. Douglas accepted 
the challenge, stipulating, however, that he was to have the 
privilege of opening and closing the discussion. The first 
of the seven debates was held at the town of Ottawa, on 
August 21st. Douglas opened with a speech of an hour; 
Lincoln followed, and spoke for an hour and a half, Douglas 
being allowed a half-hour for rebuttal. This was to have been 
the arrangement of the whole series, but after this meeting 
the contestants agreed to alternate the order of speaking. 
Douglas viciously attacked the “« house-divided-against-itself ” 
doctrine, and charged Lincoln with being an abolitionist. 
Lincoln, in reply, said to his audience: “I leave it to you 
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to say whether, in the history of our government, this insti- 
tution of slavery has not always failed to be a bond of 
union, and, on the contrary, been an apple of discord, and 
an element of division in the house. . . . What is 
necessary for the nationalization of slavery? It is simply 
the next Dred Scott decision. . It is merely for the Supreme 
Court to decide that no State under the Constitution can 
exclude it, just as they have already decided that under the 
Constitution neither Congress nor the Territorial legislature 
can do it. When that is decided and acquiesced in, the 
whole thing is done. This being true, and this being the 
way, as I think, that slavery is to be made national, let us 
consider what Judge Douglas is doing every day to that end. 
In the first place, let us see what influence he is exerting 
on public sentiment. In this and like communities, public 
sentiment is everything. With public sentiment, nothing 
can fail: without it, nothing can succeed. Consequently, 
he who moulds public sentiment goes deeper than he who 
enacts statutes or pronounces decisions. He makes statutes 
and decisions possible or impossible to be executed.” Lin- 
coln then reviewed Judge Douglas’s position in the light of 
the Dred Scott decision and his attitude on the Lecompton 
Constitution, and concluded by declaring that “when by all 
these means and appliances Judge Douglas shall succeed in 
bringing public sentiment to an exact accordance with his 
own views—when these vast assemblages shall echo back 
all these sentiments—when they shall come to repeat his 
views and to avow his principles, and to say all that he says 
on these mighty questions—then it needs only the formality 
of the second Dred Scott decision, which he indorses in | 
advance, to make slavery alike lawful in all the States—old 
as well as new, North as well as South.” 

On the occasion of the second debate, held at Freeport 
on August 27th, Lincoln in the opening speech propounded 
four questions for his opponent to answer. ‘These were: 

«¢y, If the people of Kansas shall by means entirely un- 
objectionable in other respects, adopt a State Constitution, and 
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ask admission into the Union under it, before they have the 
requisite number of inhabitants according to the English bill— 
some ninety-three thousand—will you vote to admit them? 

“¢2. Can the people of a United States Territory, in any 
lawful way, against the wish of any citizen of the United 
States, exclude slavery from its limits prior to the formation 
of a State constitution? 

“¢3, If the Supreme Court of the United States shall 
decide that States cannot exclude slavery from their limits, 
are you in favor of acquiescing in, adopting and following 
such decision as a rule of political action? 

‘4. Are you in favor of acquiring additional territory, in 
disregard of how such acquisition may affect the nation on 
the slavery question?” 

The reply of Judge Douglas to the first question was in 
the affirmative, declaring that “it having been decided that 
Kansas has people enough for a slave State, I hold that she 
has enough for a free State.” In response to the second 
question, Douglas propounded what has since been known 
as the Freeport doctrine. “It matters not what way the Su- 
preme Court may hereafter decide as to the abstract question 
whether slavery may or may not go into a Territory under 
the Constitution, the people have the lawful means to intro- 
duce it or exclude it as they please, for the reason that 
slavery cannot exist for a day or an hour anywhere, unless 
it is supported by local police regulations. Those police 
regulations can only be established by the local legislature, 
and if the people are opposed to slavery they will elect 
representatives to that body who will by unfriendly legisla- 
tion effectually prevent the introduction of it into their 
midst. If, on the contrary, they are for it, their legislation 
will favor its extension. Hence, no matter what the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court may be on that abstract ques- 
tion, still the right of the people to make a slave Territory or 
a free Territory is perfect and complete under the Nebraska 
bill.” The third question was met by the answer, “such a 
thing is not possible. It would be an act of moral treason 
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that no man on the bench could ever descend to.”’ Douglas 
declared that the last of Lincoln’s four questions was “ very 
ingeniously and cunningly put.” His answer was that “ you 
cannot limit this great republic by mere boundary lines, 
saying ‘thus far shalt thou go and no further.’ . . . With 
our natural increase, growing with a rapidity unknown in 
any other part of the globe, with a tide of emigration that 
is flying from despotism in the old world to seek refuge in 
our own, there is a constant torrent pouring into this coun- 
try that requires more land, more territory upon which to 
settle, and just as fast as our interests and our destiny require 
additional territory in the North, in the South, in the islands 
of the ocean, I am for it, and when we acquire it, will leave 
the people, according to the Nebraska bill, free to do as they 
please on the subject of slavery and every other question.” 

This remarkable series of debates had not progressed 
without greatly intensifying public feeling. Their subject- 
matter was not the evanescent issue of a campaign, but an 
issue crucial to the life of the nation. These men did not 
stand at antipodal points and hurl at each other remorseless 
logic of incompatible views; they were playing for position 
in the same circle, the prevailing of the opinions of one or 
the other would be in effect the crystallization of the sen- 
timent of the people of the country upon phases of the 
slavery question. 

Much political instruction went out to the country from 
this Illinois campaign and by the time the Galesburg 
speeches were heralded abroad, the attention of the entire 
nation was arrested. At that place, Lincoln declared: ‘The 
real difference between Judge Douglas and the Republi- 
cans . . . is that the Judge is not in favor of making 
any difference between slavery and liberty—that he is in 
favor of eradicating, of pressing out of view, the questions 
of preference in this country for free or slave institutions; 
and consequently every sentiment he utters discards the 
idea that there is anything wrong in slavery. Everything 
that emanates from him or his coadjutors in their course 
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of policy carefully excludes the thought that there is anything 
wrong in slavery. If you will take the Judge’s speeches, 
and select the short and pointed sentences expressed by 
him—as his declaration that he ‘don’t care whether slavery 
is voted up or down’—-you will see at once that this is per- 
fectly logical, if you do not admit that slavery is wrong. 
If you do admit that it is wrong, Judge Douglas cannot 
logically say he ‘don’t care whether a wrong is voted up‘or 
down.’ Judge Douglas declares that if any community 
want slavery, they have a right to have it. He can say 
that logically if he says that there is no wrong in slavery; 
but if you admit that there is wrong in it, he cannot logic- 
ally say that anybody has a right to do wrong. He insists 
that upon the score of equality, the owners of slaves and 
owners of property—of horses and every other sort of 
property—-should be alike and hold them alike in a new 
Territory. That is perfectly logical, if the two species of 
property are alike, and are equally founded in right. But 
if you admit that one of them is wrong, you cannot institute 
any equality between right and wrong.” : 

In his last debate at Alton, October 15th, Lincoln gave 
expression to his impatience at the new interpretation of 
the Declaration of Independence, which he sarcastically 
ascribed to Chief Justice Taney and Stephen A. Douglas. 
In this debate, Lincoln devoted much time to the develop- 
ment of an argument from the letter of the Constitution. 
Said he: “The institution of slavery is only mentioned in 
the Constitution of the United States two or three times, 
and in neither of these cases does the word ‘slavery’ or 
‘negro race’ occur; but covert language is used each time, 
and for a purpose full of significance . . . and that 
purpose was that in our Constitution—which it was hoped 
and is still hoped will endure forever—when it should be 
read by intelligent and patriotic men, after the institution of 
slavery had passed from among us, there should be nothing, 
on the face of the great charter of liberty suggesting that 
such a thing as negro slavery had ever existed among us. 
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This is part of the evidence that the fathers of the govern- 
ment expected and intended the institution of slavery to 
come to an end. They expected and intended that it 
should be in the course of ultimate extinction. And when 
I say that I desire to see the further spread of it arrested, I 
only say that I desire to see that done which the fathers 
have first done. When I say that I desire to see it placed 
where the public mind will rest in the belief that it is in 
course of ultimate extinction, I only say that I desire to see 
it placed where they placed it. It is not true that our 
fathers, as Judge Douglas assumes, made this government 
part slave and part free. . . . The exact truth is they 
found the institution existing among us, and they left it as 
they found it. But in making the government they left 
this institution with many clear marks of disapprobation 
upon it. They found slavery among them, and they left it 
among them because of the difficulty, the absolute impossi- 
bility, of its immediate removal. And when Judge Douglas 
asks me why we cannot let it remain part slave and part 
free, as the fathers of the government made it, he asks a 
question based upon the assumption which is in itself 
a falsehood; and I turn from him and ask the question, 
when the policy that the fathers of the government had 
adopted in relation to this element among us was the best 
policy in the world—the only wise policy—the only policy 
that we can ever safely continue upon—that will ever give 
us peace, unless this dangerous element masters us all and 
becomes a national institution—J turn upon him and ask why 
he could not leave it alone?” This declaration was followed 
by a letter three days later, which reads as follows: 


‘¢ SPRINGFIELD, October 18, 1858. 
“Hon. J. N. Brown. 

“My Dear Sir: I do not perceive how I can express 
myself more plainly than I have done in the foregoing ex- 
tracts in four of them. I have expressly declined all inten- 
tion to bring about social and political equality between the 
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white and black races, and in all the rest I have done the 
same by clear implication. 

“J have made it equally plain that I would think the 
negro is included in the word ‘men’ in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

“‘T believe the declaration that all men are created equal 
is the great fundamental principle upon which our free in- 
stitutions rest; that the negro slavery is violative of that 
principle; but by our form of government that principle has 
not been made one of its legal allegations. 

«But it does not follow that social and political equality 
between whites and blacks must be incorporated, because 
slavery must go. The declaration does not so require. 

“Yours as ever, 
“A. Lincoin.” 


There had never been in Illinois such a whirlwind cam- 
paign as that of 1858. No halls were large enough to 
accommodate the throngs which sought to hear the opposing 
champions and the meetings were held in the afternoon in 
groves or upon the open prairie. In one hundred days, 
Douglas made one hundred and thirty speeches; nor was 
Lincoln less active. The frugal Lincoln spent little above 
his personal expenses, while Douglas, in order to draw out 
his following, spent eighty thousand dollars, saddling him- 
self with a debt which worried him until his death. Douglas 
won the contest, although material Republican gains, which 
left him but a majority of eight in the legislature, pointed 
to the triumph of the Republican party in 1860. The 
speeches were published in full in the Chicago journals, 
and many of them in those of other cities throughout the 
country. So intimately had Douglas entered into the polit- 
ical interest in the East, that many Republican leaders in 
that section devoutly wished him success. 

Before his Springfield speech, Lincoln was regarded as 
an obscure lawyer, a backwoodsman, who sought to shine 
in the reflected brilliancy of his dashing adversary. After 
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the election, the Republicans in the East rejoiced in the 
result, because it was regarded as a severe blow to the 
administration, yet they hailed with pride the perform- 
ance of their party’s advocate, who had risen at one bound 
from a position of inconsequence to be a man of national 
repute. 

We have already noticed the political trend of the fall 
elections of this year throughout the country, but the con- 
ditions in the State of Pennsylvania present aspects which 
need especial mention. The Republicans, Americans, and 
Anti-Lecompton Democrats entered into a fusion and won 
a decided victory, the administration party succeeding in 
electing only three Congressmen as against fifteen in the 
previous delegation. Not only the administration’s record 
in Kansas, but the tariff issue in the interior of the State of 
Pennsylvania contributed to this result. The prostration 
of the iron industry, which resulted from the panic of 1857, 
was laid by the Republicans at the door of the administra- 
tion, they attributing it to the tariff bill enacted in March, 
1857, which had reduced the duty on iron. Elsewhere, the 
tariff issue was not vital. 

The leaders who were to direct not only the sentiment 
but the actions of the sections up to the beginning of the 
Civil War and to have commanding influence during that 
titanic struggle had come into prominence. Jefferson Davis 
was the recognized leader of the Southern Democracy and 
had the support of a group of States whose solidarity was 
already the most conspicuous fact in an era of political 
change. Aggression had given place to defence and the 
South had settled upon a policy of grim determination to 
hold fast that which she had. During the summer, Davis 
had visited the North in quest of health, had been the 
recipient of many pleasant courtesies, and had himself 
shown a similar spirit of graciousness. But if Davis had 
any aspirations for the presidency the fall elections demon- 
strated that the office was out of the reach of any Southern 
Democrat. In order to contradict any false impressions 
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which his trip to the North might have created, and to 
impress upon the South his loyalty to that section, Davis 
delivered a speech at Jackson, Mississippi, in the winter of 
1859, in which he declared that if an abolitionist were 
elected to the presidency, it would be the duty of Missis- 
sippi to secede from the Union. 

In his annual message to Congress, President Buchanan 
commented with satisfaction upon the quiet condition of 
Kansas and contrasted the sectional sentiment with that 
of a year ago, thanking Providence that the sectional strife 
had much diminished. He reviewed his Lecompton policy 
and declared that no act in his career afforded him so much 
satisfaction as his conduct in that instance. He commented 
upon the business situation and expressed the belief that 
the country was rapidly recovering from the conditions in- 
duced by the panic of 1857. He declared it to be the duty 
of the country to acquire Cuba, giving as his reason the 
fact that it was the only spot in the civilized world where 
the slave trade was tolerated. The Southern Democrats 
were prompt to take up this suggestion, and Slidell reported 
a bill from the Committee on Foreign Relations calling for 
an appropriation of thirty million dollars for the purchase 
of the island. The news of this action created a profound 
sensation in Spain, where the Cortes, January 24, 1859, 
passed unanimously a resolution to support the government 
in its measures to protect Spanish dominion from American 
aggression. Seward called the attention of the Senate to 
the reception of the President’s message in Spain. The 
bill was made the special order for the following week. 
The ulterior aims of the promoters of annexation were dis- 
closed in the animated debate to which the bill gave rise. 
It was charged by Senator Doolittle, of Wisconsin, that the 
thirty million dollars was to be used to bribe the Spanish 
officials. On February 26th, in order to test the sense of 
the Senate, a friend of the measure moved to lay the bill 
on the table. This motion was defeated by a vote of thirty 
to eighteen, and on the following day Slidell withdrew the 
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bill, seeing that it could not be passed at that session without 
involving the appropriation bills. 

Throughout the Union there were daily incidents which 
called forth bitter controversy. In 1859, Philadelphia was 
thrown into a tumult over the arrest of an alleged fugitive 
slave. In the same year the Fugitive Slave Law operated 
to throw Cleveland, Ohio, into a state of frenzy, the people 
of this city having come principally from Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. Oberlin College was famous for its interest 
in the “underground railroad,” and was a veritable storm- 
centre. In September, 1858, a slave catcher made his 
appearance in Oberlin in quest of some escaped slaves, and 
while there saw a negro who had fled from a Kentucky 
neighbor; in order to avoid trouble, he decoyed the man out 
of the town, had him seized and taken to Wellington, a 
village nine miles distant. A rescuing party was organized 
at Oberlin, which overtook the negro and spirited him 
away. ‘Thirty-seven persons, including religious leaders of 
the town, a college professor, and several students were 
indicted under the Act of 1850. Public sentiment was 
overwhelmingly with the prisoners, but the prosecution 
was pressed with vigor. The “higher law” was advanced 
against the national statute, but the first person tried was 
pronounced guilty. Intense excitement was produced 
throughout the country. In the indictments in the 
remaining cases a nolle prosequi was entered, after lengthy 
negotiations. 

We have already given an account of the work in Kansas 
of the fanatic John Brown. In 1858, he arranged for 
operations in a new field. His plan now was the liberation 
of the entire slave population of the United States. The 
facility with which Brown succeeded in interesting men of 
prominence like Theodore Parker, Gerrit Smith, the wealthy 
philanthropist, Dr. S. G. Howe, who was enthusiastic in 
the cause of suffering humanity, and a number of others, 
is most remarkable and shows that the deep feeling of the 
period had unsettled men’s fundamental loyalty to law. It 
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was more the magnetism of the cause which the hair-brained 
enthusiast represented than any particular qualities inherent 
in him that accounts for his support by men of culture and 
of character. Brown threw about his communications an 
air of mystery, adopted a cipher code in writing, assumed 
the name of Hawkins, and pretended to be engaged in the 
wool business. The jargon that was employed is well 
illustrated in a communication from F. B. Sanborn, a young 
enthusiast fresh from college, in which it was stated that 
Hawkins “has found in Canada several good men for 
shepherds, and if not embarrassed for want of means, ex- 
pects to turn his flocks loose about the 15th of May.” 
Parker stooped to the same discreditable style when, writing 
from Rome, he said, “tell me how our little speculation in 
wool goes on, and what dividend accrues therefrom.” 
Brown could not carry out his scheme so early as he pro- 
posed. He had made the acquaintance of a Garibaldian 
veteran named Forbes, to whom he confided his plan to 
liberate the slaves. Forbes betrayed his confidence to 
Senators Seward and Wilson, to whom he told Brown’s 
further purpose to arm his men with rifles belonging to the 
Massachusetts State Kansas Committee. Brown’s Boston 
friends thereupon decided that it would be better to post- 
pone his campaign in Virginia, and advised him to go to 
Kansas. ‘This he did in June, 1858, having grown a long 
beard as a disguise. At the time of Brown’s arrival, Kansas 
was in a state of excitement over the action of Captain 
Charles A. Hamilton, a pro-slavery leader from Georgia, 
who for several years had been in almost constant con- 
flict with the ‘ Jayhawkers,’ under the leadership of 
Captain James Montgomery. On May 19, 1858, Hamil- 
ton made an unexpected attack, with a band of twenty- 
five men, chiefly Missourians, on Chouteau’s Trading Post, 
taking eleven free State prisoners, whom he ordered to be 
shot. After this feat he crossed the border into Missouri. 
Principally on account of Hamilton’s raids, Montgomery 
attacked Fort Scott on June 6th without, however, securing 
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important results. Such attacks and retaliations induced the 
governor to give his personal attention to the situation and 
he made a tour of the section and succeeded in placating 
the factions. Terms of harmony were arranged at a con- 
ference at Raysville, and the marauding bands dispersed, a 
short period of quiet following. The free State party still 
found cause of grievance in the frequent arrests of members 
of their faction for offences ante-dating this truce. A new 
outbreak occurred on December 15th, when Montgomery 
attacked Fort Scott, in an attempt to rescue a free State 
advocate, named Rice, who was held a prisoner there. The 
rescue was effected and the party withdrew. John Brown 
was to have taken part in this expedition, but he did not 
agree with Montgomery on the plan of attack and withdrew 
to Little Osage, where he learned from a fugitive that five 
slaves were to be sold and taken to a Missouri plantation. 
Brown organized a company, crossed the Missouri line and 
liberated the blacks, thereby calling forth from the Gov- 
ernor of Missouri a proclamation, setting on his head a 
price of three thousand dollars. “Though hotly pursued, he 
got the fugitives safely through the intervening States to 
Michigan, and on March 12, 1859, ferried them across 
Detroit to Windsor in Canada. This was the last of his 
Kansas exploits, and on it and the Hamilton executions 
Brown founded his “ Parallels,” which he issued in January 
from Trading Post, and in which he contrasts the inaction 
of the president and the governors of Missouri and Kansas 
in securing the punishment of the Hamilton party with the 
activity of the authorities to “enforce the laws against 
the liberators of eleven persons to their natural and inalien- 
able rights.” Brown’s northern friends were exceedingly 
pleased with his last exploit. “The fact that he had offered 
armed resistance to the authorities counted’ as nothing in 
the eyes of those who advocated the “higher law.” 

More than four thousand dollars was raised to finance 
the Virginia expedition. ‘This money was obtained and 
disbursed by a secret committee, although most of the donors 
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had some idea at least as to how it was to be used. Brown 
was secretive, and his friends were quite willing, for their 
own future security, not to be apprised of the details of his 
plans. In the face of all evidence against him, his friends 
at this time expressed disbelief in the Pottawatomie execu- 
tions. In July, 1859, Brown rented two houses on the 
Kennedy farm, on the Maryland side of the Potomac, four 
miles from Harper’s Ferry, where was located a United 
States armory. It was at this time that Brown divulged to 
Frederick Douglass his plan of capturing Harper’s Ferry, 
and urged him to join the enterprise; but the astute negro 
leader, recognizing the foolhardiness of the undertaking, 
would not join in it. He pointed out to Brown the perils 
he was risking, but that fanatical spirit only made response 
in the words: “Come with me, Douglass; I will defend 
you with my life. I want you fora special purpose. When 
I strike, the bees will begin to swarm, and I shall want you 
to help to hive them.” 

On a bleak Sunday night, October 16, 1859, Brown 
mustered his men, who had been scattered through the 
mountains. These followers numbered eighteen, thirteen 
whites and five negroes. Brown’s inability to make his 
deeds accord with his principles is shown in the words of 
counsel which one of his followers said he gave them after 
delivering his final commands. ‘Now, gentlemen,” he 
said, “let me impress this one thing on your minds. You 
all know how dear life is to you, and how dear your lives 
are to your friends; and in remembering that, consider that 
the lives of others are as dear to them as yours are to you. 
Do not, therefore, take the life of anyone if you can pos- * 
sibly avoid it; but if it is necessary to take life in order to 
save your own, then make sure work of it.” 

Each of the men was armed with a rifle and revolvers, as 
the party moved from the Kennedy farm toward the Ferry. 
Men were sent ahead to destroy the telegraph lines. Brown 
and his men took possession of the railroad bridge con- 
necting Maryland and Virginia, and made the watchman a 
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prisoner. Crossing the bridge to the Virginia side, they 
overpowered the watchmen on guard at the armory; and 
some of their number took the arsenal near by and the rifle 
works a little distance up the shore of the Shenandoah. A 
party was sent out to bring in some prominent citizens as 
hostages. For dramatic effect, Colonel Lewis Washington 
was chosen as one of these. The mail train arriving at one 
o’clock in the morning from Wheeling was stopped by the 
guard left at the bridge. A negro porter, a free man, em- 
ployed at the station, was summoned by Brown’s men to 
halt, and, not knowing the significance of the order, and 
failing to obey, received a mortal wound. Before sunrise, 
Brown consented to let the train proceed, and in the course 
of several hours Baltimore was apprised of the situation at 
Harper’s Ferry. 

In the meanwhile, citizens proceeding to the armory for 
their day’s work, were seized by the raiders. The village 
was aroused, the church bells summoned the men of the 
town and countryside, fighting began, and men fell on both 
sides. At noon, Brown, with the remnant of his force, 
still having some of the hostages, retired into the engine 
house, the doors of which he closed and barred. During 
the afternoon, one of Brown’s sons was wounded and 
another shot dead at his side. On Monday evening, 
Colonel Robert E. Lee arrived with a company of United 
States marines. At this time, the besieged force was re- 
duced to Brown and six others, two of whom were wounded. 
Not wishing to jeopardize the lives of Brown’s prisoners in 
a night attack, Lee deferred operations until ‘Tuesday morn- 
ing. Upon Brown’s refusal to surrender, the door of his 
fort was battered down, and in the mélée he was severely 
wounded. Ten of Brown’s men were killed, five wounded, 
and four escaped, two being afterward arrested. Of the 
inhabitants and the attacking party five were killed and 
nine wounded. 

Intense excitement prevailed in Virginia and the “‘ Brown 
raid” became a text for the South. To visitors who 
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interrogated him, Brown justified his course by saying: “I 
respect the rights of the poorest and weakest of colored 
people, oppressed by the slave system just as much as I do 


those of the wealthy and powerful. . . . The cry of 
distress of the oppressed is my reason and the only thing 
that prompted me to come here. . . . You may dis- 


pose of me very easily. I am nearly disposed of now. 
But this question is still to be disposed of—this negro 
question I mean—the end of that is not yet.” 

Governor Wise, of Virginia, who interviewed Brown, 
was led to consider him as a man of clear head, of courage 
and of fortitude, a man who impressed one with his in- 
tegrity and truth. ‘He is a fanatic, vain and garrulous, 
but firm and truthful and intelligent.” It would be difficult 
to overstate the indignation at Brown throughout the South, 
where his professions were regarded as arrant hypocrisy. 
Attempts were made to place the responsibility for Brown’s 
acts upon prominent political leaders, especially Seward, 
who at this time was in Europe. Republican organs met 
Democratic attacks by steadfastly maintaining that party’s 
innocence of any attempt to interfere with slavery in the 
slave States. There was no delay in the trial of Brown, 
and he was condemned to be hanged on December 2, 1859. 
The fanatic to the end maintained that he was acting under 
Divine inspiration, and he writes: “I can leave to God 
the time and manner of my death for I believe now that 
the sealing of my testimony before God and man with my 
blood will do far more to further the cause to which I have 
earnestly devoted myself, than anything I have done in 
my life.” 

The death of Brown evoked many estimates of his 
character, and wide differences of opinion were entertained. 
Lincoln in a speech at Cooper Union, in New York City, 
reflected the views of a very large section of the people 
when he declared that, “ John Brown’s effort was peculiar. 
It was not a slave insurrection. It was an attempt by white 
men to get up a revolt among slaves, in which the slaves 
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refused to participate. In fact, it was so absurd that the 
slaves, in all their ignorance, saw plainly enough that it 
could not succeed. That affair, in its philosophy, corre- 
sponds with the many attempts related in history at the 
assassination of kings and emperors. An enthusiast broods 
over the oppression of a people till he fancies himself com- 
missioned by Heaven to liberate them. He ventures the 
attempt, which ends in little else than his own execution. 
Orsini’s attempt on Louis Napoleon and John Brown’s 
attempt at Harper’s Ferry were, in their philosophy, the 
same. The eagerness to cast blame on Old England in 
the one place and on New England in the other does not 
disprove the sameness of the two things.” The treasurer 
of the Emigrant Aid Company, Amos A. Lawrence, in an 
address before the Massachusetts Historical Society in May, 
1884, observed: “It fell to me to give John Brown his first 
letter to Kansas, introducing him to Governor Robinson, 
and authorizing him to employ him and to draw on me for 
his compensation if he could make him useful in the work 
of the Emigrant Aid Company. But very soon Governor 
Robinson wrote that he would not employ him, as he was 
unreliable, and ‘would as soon shoot a United States officer 
as a border ruffian.’ ” 

Immediately after the Lincoln-Douglas debates of 1858, 
Lincoln had been urged to become a candidate for the presi- 
dency, but it was not until 1860 that he accepted the posi- 
tion of aspirant for the honor. The campaign opened in 
the spring of 1860 with the meeting of the Democratic 
convention in Charleston. It was immediately evident that 
the party was too radically divided to conduct a successful 
campaign. A platform dictated by the Douglas men was 
adopted; whereupon the delegates from Alabama, Florida, 
Mississippi, and Texas withdrew, as well as members from 
the delegations representing other States. ‘The convention 
adjourned, to meet at Baltimore on June 18th, when Stephen 
A. Douglas and Benjamin Fitzpatrick were respectively 
nominated for president and vice-president. Upon the 
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latter’s declining, Herschel V. Johnson, of Georgia, was 
substituted by the national committee. 

The seceding members of the Democratic convention 
chose as their candidates John C. Breckinridge, of Ken- 
tucky, and Joseph Lane, of Oregon. In May, the con- 
vention of the Constitutional Union party met in Baltimore. 
‘This was a new party which had been formed with the 
purpose of upholding the Constitution, which, the party 
claimed, called for the union of the States. The candidates 
of this faction were John Bell, of Tennessee, and Edward 
Everett, of Massachusetts. Its chief purpose was that of 
so dividing and distributing the vote that the election might 
be thrown into Congress. 

‘The Republican convention held its meetings in Chicago. 
Candidates were many, and included among their number 
Seward, Lincoln, Chase, and Simon Cameron. But the 
point of contest was between Lincoln and Seward. Upon 
the third ballot, Lincoln was nominated, and on the same 
day, Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, was chosen for the vice- 
presidency. es 

After an exciting campaign, the returns of the Novem- 
ber elections showed the following popular vote: Lincoln, 
1,866,452; Douglas, 1,375,157; Breckinridge, 847,953; 
Bell, 590,631. In the Electoral College Lincoln received 
180 votes, Breckinridge 72, Bell 39, Douglas 12. 

The session of Congress, which met on December 6, 
1859, was not noteworthy. The supreme question of the 
day engaged its members in almost continuous tumultuous 
debate. So insistent, so overmastering, so consequential, 
indeed so American, was the question of slavery, that in the 
decade spanned from 1850 to 1860 there were few matters 
of internal policy or of external concern which did not touch 
the primordial question at some point. It was a question 
fundamental in human society wherever it had appeared. 

But, looking back through the years from 1836 to 1860, 
it is evident to the student of history that, whatever matters 
might for a time occupy the attention of the American 
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executive, of Congress, and of the people, the concern of 
the nation was chiefly centred in one subject. Wherever 
one might turn during this period, slavery was imperatively 
demanding adjustment to the republic. All other questions 
of debate, all other questions concerning the public welfare, 
not only were subordinate to this interest, but were in some 
way connected with the issue of slavery. The repeal of 
legislative expedients, whose inadequacy to accomplish a 
settlement of the question was almost immediately evident, 
served to intensify the seriousness of the problem. Argu- 
ment and debate but daily showed that the advocates of 
slavery and its opponents were less willing, less able, to 
reach common ground. And the subject had become more 
serious, inasmuch as it had developed from a merely political 
issue into a problem which involved the highest and deepest 
intellectual, moral, and religious convictions of men and 
women in every part of the Union. 
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FUGITIVE SLAVE ACT, SEPTEMBER 78, 7850 


An Act to amend, and supplementary to, the Act entitled “An 
Act respecting Fugitives from “fustice, and Persons escaping 
from the Service of their Masters,’ approved February 
twelfth, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-three. 


[The first four sections deal with the appointment of 
commissioners, and their powers. | 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of all marshals and deputy marshals to obey and exe- 
cute all warrants and precepts issued under the provisions 
of this act, when to them directed; and should any marshal 
or deputy marshal refuse to receive such warrant, or other 
process, when tendered, or to use all proper means diligently 
to execute the same, he shall, on conviction thereof, be fined 
in the sum of one thousand dollars, to the use of such 
claimant, on the motion of such claimant, by the Circuit or 
District Court for the district of such marshal; and after 
arrest of such fugitive, by such marshal or his deputy, or 
whilst at any time in his custody under the provisions of 
this act, should such fugitive escape, whether with or without 
the assent of such marshal or his deputy, such marshal shall 
be liable, on his official bond, to be prosecuted for the benefit 
of such claimant, for the full value of the service or labor of 
said fugitive in the State, Territory, or District whence he 
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escaped: and the better to enable the said commissioners, 
when thus appointed, to execute their duties faithfully and 
efficiently, in conformity with the requirements of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and of this act, they are hereby 
authorized and empowered, within their counties respect- 
ively, to appoint, in writing under their hands, any one or 
more suitable persons, from time to time, to execute all 
such warrants and other process as may be issued by them 
in the lawful performance of their respective duties; with 
authority to such commissioners, or the persons to be ap- 
pointed by them, to execute process as aforesaid, to summon 
and call to their aid the bystanders, or posse comitatus of the 
proper county, when necessary to ensure a faithful observ- 
ance of the clause of the Constitution referred to, in con- 
formity with the provisions of this act; and all good citizens 
are hereby commanded to aid and assist in the prompt and 
efficient execution of this law, whenever their services may 
be required, as aforesaid, for that purpose; and said warrants 
shall run, and be executed by said officers, anywhere in the 
State within which they are issued. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That when a person 
held to service or labor in any State or Territory of the 
United States, has heretofore or shall hereafter escape into 
another State or Territory of the United States, the person 
or persons to whom such service or labor may be due, or 
his, her, or their agent or attorney, duly authorized, by 
power of attorney, in writing, acknowledged and certified 
under the seal of some legal officer or court of the State or 
Territory in which the same may be executed, may pursue 
and reclaim such fugitive person, either by procuring a war- 
rant from some one of the courts, judges, or commissioners 
aforesaid, of the proper circuit, district, or county, for the 
apprehension of such fugitive from service or labor, or by 
seizing and arresting such fugitive, where the same can be 
done without process, and by taking, or causing such person 
to be taken, forthwith before such court, judge, or commis- 
sioner, whose duty it shall be to hear and determine the 
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case of such claimant in a summary manner; and upon 
satisfactory proof being made, by deposition or affidavit, in 
writing, to be taken and certified by such court, judge, or 
commissioner, or by other satisfactory testimony, duly taken 
and certified by some court, magistrate, justice of the peace, 
or other legal officer authorized to administer an oath and 
take depositions under the laws of the State or Territory 
from which such person owing service or labor may have 
escaped, with a certificate of such magistracy or other au- 
thority, as aforesaid, with the seal of the proper court or 
officer thereto attached, which seal shall be sufficient to 
establish the competency of the proof, and with proof, also 
by affidavit, of the identity of the person whose service or 
labor is claimed to be due as aforesaid, that the person so 
arrested does in fact owe service or labor to the person or 
persons claiming him or her, in the State or Territory from 
which such fugitive may have escaped as aforesaid, and that 
said person escaped, to make out and deliver to such claim- 
ant, his or her agent or attorney, a certificate setting forth 
the substantial facts as to the service or labor due from such 
fugitive to the claimant, and of his or her escape from the 
State or Territory in which he or she was arrested, with 
authority to such claimant, or his or her agent or attorney, 
to use such reasonable force and restraint as may be neces- 
sary, under the circumstances of the case, to take and remove 
such fugitive person back to the State or Territory whence 
he or she may have escaped as aforesaid. In no trial or 
hearing under this act shall the testimony of such alleged 
fugitive be admitted in evidence; and the certificates in this 
and the first [fourth] section mentioned, shall be conclusive 
of the right of the person or persons in as favor granted, 
to remove such fugitive to the State or Territory from 
which he escaped, and shall prevent all molestation of such 
person or persons by any process issued by any court, judge, 
magistrate, or other person whomsoever. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That any person who 
shall knowingly and willingly obstruct, hinder, or prevent 
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such claimant, his agent or attorney, or any person or per- 
sons lawfully assisting him, her, or them, from arresting 
such a fugitive from service or labor, either with or without 
process as aforesaid, or shall rescue, or attempt to rescue, 
such fugitive from service or labor, from the custody of such 
claimant, his or her agent or attorney, or other person or 
persons lawfully assisting as aforesaid, when so arrested, 
pursuant to the authority herein given and declared; or shall 
aid, abet, or assist such person so owing service or labor as 
aforesaid, directly or indirectly, to escape from such claim- 
ant, his agent or attorney, or other person ‘or persons legally 
authorized as aforesaid; or shall harbor or conceal such 
fugitive, so as to prevent the discovery and arrest of such 
person, after notice or knowledge of the fact that such per- 
son was a fugitive from service or labor as aforesaid, shall, 
for either of said offences, be subject to a fine not exceeding 
one thousand dollars, and imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, by indictment and conviction before the District 
Court of the United States for the district in which such 
offence may have been committed, or before the proper 
court of criminal jurisdiction, if committed within any one 
of the organized Territories of the United States; and shall 
moreover forfeit and pay, by way of civil damages to the 
party injured by such illegal conduct, the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars, for each fugitive so lost as aforesaid, to be 
recovered by action of debt, in any of the District or Ter- 
ritorial Courts aforesaid, within whose jurisdiction the said 
offence may have been committed. 


[Section 8 concerns the regulation of fees for services 
under the Act. ] 


Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That, upon affidavit 
made by the claimant of such fugitive, his agent or attorney, 
after such certificate has been issued, that he has reason to 
apprehend that such fugitive will be rescued by force from 
his or their possession before he can be taken beyond the 
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limits of the State in which the arrest is made, it shall be 
the duty of the officer making the arrest to retain such 
fugitive in his custody, and to remove him to the State 
whence he fled, and there to deliver him to said claimant, 
his agent, or attorney. And to this end, the officer aforesaid 
is hereby authorized and required to employ so many per- 
sons as he may deem necessary to overcome such force, 
and to retain them in his service so long as circumstances 
may require. The said officer and his assistants, while so 
employed, to receive the same compensation, and to be al- 
lowed the same expenses, as are now allowed by law for 
transportation of criminals, to be certified by the judge of 
the district within which the arrest is made, and paid out 
of the treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That when any person 
held to service or labor in any State or Territory, or in the 
District of Columbia, shall escape therefrom, the party to 
whom such service or labor shall be due, his, her, or their 
agent or attorney, may apply to any court of record therein, 
or judge thereof in vacation, and make satisfactory proof to 
such court, or judge in vacation, of the escape aforesaid, 
and that the person escaping owed service or labor to such 
party. Whereupon the court shall cause a record to be 
made of the matters so proved, and also a general description 
of the person so escaping, with such convenient certainty as 
may be; and a transcript of such record, authenticated by 
the attestation of the clerk and of the seal of the said court, 
being produced in any other State, Territory, or district in 
which the person so escaping may be found, and being ex- 
hibited to any judge, commissioner, or other officer authorized 
by the law of the United States to cause persons escaping 
from service or labor to be delivered up, shall be held and 
taken to be full and conclusive evidence of the fact of escape, 
and that the service or labor of the person escaping is due 
to the party in such record mentioned. And upon the pro- 
duction by the said party of other and further evidence if 
necessary, either oral or by affidavit, in addition to what is 
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contained in the said record of the identity of the person 
escaping, he or she shall be delivered up to the claimant. 
And the said court, commissioner, judge, or other person 
authorized by this act to grant certificates to claimants of 
fugitives, shall, upon the production of the record and other 
evidences aforesaid, grant to such claimant a certificate of 
his right to take any such person identified and proved to 
be owing service or labor as aforesaid, which certificate 
shall authorize such claimant to seize or arrest and transport 
such person to the State or ‘Territory from which he escaped : 
Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as requiring the production of a transcript of such record as 
aforesaid. But in its absence the claim shall be heard and 
determined upon other satisfactory proofs, competent in law. 


APPENDIX II 
TREATY WITH MEXICO, DECEMBER 30, 1853 


By it were settled the boundary difficulties arising out of the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo and the question of transpor- 
tation across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 


Arr. I. The Mexican Republic agrees to designate the 
following as her true limits with the United States for the 
future: Retaining the same dividing line between the two 
Californias as already defined and established, according to 
the 5th article of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the limits 
between the two republics shall be as follows: Beginning 
in the Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from land, opposite 
the mouth of the Rio Grande, as provided in the fifth article 
of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo; thence, as defined in 
the said article, up the middle of that river to the point 
where the parallel of 31° 47’ north latitude crosses the 
same; thence due west one hundred miles; thence south to 
the parallel of 31° 20/ north latitude; thence along the said 
parallel of 31° 20’ to the 111th meridian of longitude west 
of Greenwich; thence in a straight line to a point on the 
Colorado River twenty English miles below the junction 
of the Gila and Colorado Rivers; thence up the middle of 
the said river Colorado until it intersects the present line 
between the United States and Mexico. 

The dividing line thus established shall, in all time, be 
faithfully respected by the two Governments, without any 
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variation therein, unless of the express and free consent of 
the two, given in conformity to the principles of the law 
of nations, and in accordance with the constitution of each 
country, respectively. 

In consequence, the stipulation in the 5th article of the 
treaty of Guadalupe upon the boundary line therein de- 
scribed is no longer of any force, wherein it may conflict 
with that here established, the said line being considered 
annulled and abolished wherever it may not coincide with 
the present, and in the same manner remaining in full force 
where in accordance with the same. 

Art. II. The Government of Mexico hereby releases the 
United States from all liability on account of the obligations 
contained in the eleventh article of the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo; and the said article and the thirty-third article of 
the treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation between the 
United States of America and the United Mexican States, 
concluded at Mexico on the fifth day of April, 1831, are 
hereby abrogated. 

Art. III. In consideration of the foregoing stipulations, 
the Government of the United States agrees to pay to the 
Government of Mexico, in the city of New York, the sum 
of ten millions of dollars, of which seven millions shall be 
paid immediately upon the exchange of the ratifications of 
this treaty, and the remaining three millions as soon as the 
boundary line shall be surveyed, marked, and established. 

Art. IV. The provisions of the 6th and 7th articles of 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo having been rendered nu- 
gatory for the most part by the cession of territory granted 
in the first article of this treaty, the said articles are hereby 
abrogated and annulled, and the provisions as herein ex- 
pressed substituted therefor. The vessels and citizens of 
the United States shall, in all time, have free and uninter- 
rupted passage through the Gulf of California, to and from 
their possessions situated north of the boundary line of the 
two countries. It being understood that this passage is 
to be by navigating the Gulf of California and the river 
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Colorado, and not by land, without the express consent of 
the Mexican government; and precisely the same provisions, 
stipulations, and restrictions, in all respects, are hereby 
agreed upon and adopted, and shall be scrupulously observed 
and enforced, by the two contracting Governments, in ref- 
erence to the Rio Colorado, so far and for such distance as 
the middle of that river is made their common boundary 
line by the first article of this treaty. 

The several provisions, stipulations, and restrictions con- 
tained in the 7th article of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
shall remain in force only so far as regards the Rio Bravo 
del Norte, below the initial of the said boundary provided 
in the first article of this treaty; that is to say, below the 
intersection of the 31° 47’ 30’ parallel of latitude, with 
the boundary line established by the late treaty dividing said 
river from its mouth upwards, according to the 5th article 
of the treaty of Guadalupe. 

Art. V. All the provisions of the eighth and ninth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth articles of the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo shall apply to the territory ceded by the Mexican 
Republic in the first article of the present treaty, and to all 
the rights of persons and property, both civil and ecclesias- 
tical, within the same, as fully and as effectually as if the 
said articles were herein again recited and set forth. 

Art. VI. No grants of land within the territory ceded 
by the first article of this treaty bearing date subsequent to 
the day—twenty-fifth of September—when the Minister 
and subscriber to this treaty on the part of the United States 
proposed to the Government of Mexico to terminate the 
question of boundary, will be considered valid or be recog- 
nized by the United States, nor will any grants made pre- 
viously be respected or be considered as obligatory which 
have not been located and duly recorded in the archives of 
Mexico. 

Art. VII. Should there at any future period (which God 
forbid) occur any disagreement between the two nations 
which might lead toa rupture of their relations and reciprocal 
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peace, they bind themselves in like manner to procure by 
every possible method the adjustment of every difference; 
and should they still in this manner not succeed, never will 
they proceed to a declaration of war without having previ- 
ously paid attention to what has been set forth in article 21 
of the treaty of Guadalupe for similar cases; which article, 
as well as the 22d, is here re-affirmed. 

Arr. VIII. The Mexican Government having on the 
5th of February, 1853, authorized the early construction 
of a plank and rail road across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
and, to secure the stable benefits of said transit way to the 
persons and merchandize of the citizens of Mexico and the 
United States, it is stipulated that neither Government will 
interpose any obstacle to the transit of persons and mer- 
chandize of both nations; and at no time shall higher 
charges be made on the transit of persons and property of 
citizens of the United States than may be made on the 
persons and property of other foreign nations, nor shall an 
interest in said transit way, nor in the proceeds thereof, be 
transferred to any foreign government. 

The United States, by its agents, shall have the right to 
transport across the isthmus, in closed bags, the mails of 
the United States not intended for distribution along the line 
of communication; also the effects of the United States 
Government and its citizens, which may be intended for 
transit, and not for distribution on the isthmus, free of 
custom-house or other charges by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. Neither passports nor letters of security will be re- 
quired of persons crossing the isthmus and not remaining in 
the country. 

When the construction of the railroad shall be completed, 
the Mexican Government agrees to open a port of entry in 
addition to the port of Vera Cruz, at or near the terminus 
of said road on the Gulf of Mexico. 

‘The two Governments will enter into arrangements for 
the prompt transit of troops and munitions of the United 
States, which that Government may have occasion to send 
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from one part of its territory to another, lying on opposite 
sides of the continent. 

The Mexican Government having agreed to protect with 
its whole power the prosecution, preservation, and security 
of the work, the United States may extend its protection 
as it shall judge wise to it when it may feel sanctioned and 
warranted by the public or international law. 

Art. IX. This treaty shall be ratified, and the respective 
ratifications shall be exchanged at the city of Washington 
within the exact period of six months from the date of its 
signature, or sooner if possible. 

In testimony whereof, we, the Plenipotentiaries of the 
contracting parties, have hereunto affixed our hands and 
seals at Mexico, the thirtieth (30th) day of December, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-three, in the thirty-third year of the Independence 
of the Mexican Republic, and the seventy-eighth of that of 
the United States. 

James GADSDEN. L.s. | 
Manvet Diez bE Bonita. be . | 
José Sarazar YLARREGUI. [L.s.] 
J. Mariano MonTerbe. [.s.]. 
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Tennessee, July 5, 1838; Henry D. Gilpin, Penn- 
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_1861.—Secretary of State, William L. Marcy, New 
York, March 7, 1853; Lewis Cass, Michigan, March 
6, 1857; Jeremiah S. Black, Pennsylvania, Decem- 
ber 17,1860. Secretary of the Treasury, James Guth- 
rie, Kentucky, March 7, 1853; Howell Cobb, Georgia, 
March 6, 1857; Philip F. Thomas, Maryland, De- 
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14, 1861. Secretary of War, Jefferson Davis, Mis- 
sissippi, March 7, 18533 John B. Floyd, Virginia, 
March 6, 1857; Joseph Holt, Kentucky, January 18, 
1861. Secretary of the Navy, James C. Dobbin, North 
Carolina, March 7, 18533 Isaac Toucey, Connecti- 
cut, March 6, 1857. Secretary of the Interwr, Robert 
McClelland, Michigan, March 7,1 853; Jacob Thomp- 
son, Mississippi, March 6, 1857. Attorney-general, 
Caleb Cushing, Massachusetts, March 7, 1853; Jere- 
miah S. Black, Pennsylvania, March 6, 1857; Edwin 
M. Stanton, Ohio, December 20, 1860.  Postmaster- 
general, James Campbell, Pennsylvania, March 7, 
1853; Aaron V. Brown, Tennessee, March 6, 1857; 
Joseph Holt, Kentucky, March 14, 1859; Horatio 
King, Maine, February 12, 1861. 
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